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ACCORDING to the purpose intimated in a brief notice of this 
work in our last number, we have given this book considerable 
attention. On closer scrutiny, it has not depreciated in our 
estimation. Nor can we say that certain radical defects, which 
seemed patent to us on a first cursory glance, disappear on a 
more thorough examination. Yet, on the whole, our res 
for the intellectual and moral qualities of the work and its 
author has been enhanced by a more intimate knowledge. 
The hearty and even intense theism of the book presents a 
warm side to the sympathies of good men, not excepting those 
who may think that the author has pushed some of his specu- 
lations on the will, power, and causality, to an extravagant 
length, in his eagerness not only to vanquish the atheist and 
sceptic, but to disarm them of their only practicable weapons. 
It indicates a degree of learning, of acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, a power of metaphysical discrimina- 
tion and analysis, a classic neatness and elegance of style, 
which certainly places it among the most respectable Ameri- 
can contributions to the sciences of which it treats. The 
author, of course, has occasion to discuss the nature of virtue. 
The ability and earnestness with which he insists on the true 
idea of virtue, and combats all attempts to analyse it into any 
thing simpler, better, or other than itself, give his work a value 
which would outweigh many lighter faults. And our readers 
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will agree with us, that it is something in these days for a work 
‘ on metaphysics and their relations to religious belief to be at 
once able and scholarly, and also free from mysticism, and 
other obscurities not inherent in the difficulties of the subject. 

We regret to find any serious drawbacks in a work which, 
in so many aspects, we highly estimate. 

Professor Bowen rightly maintains that the true idea of cause 
involves that of efficiency. A cause contains and exerts that 
power which produces the effect to which it stands related as 
cause. It is, therefore, more than simple uniformity of ante- 
cedence, as Brown, Mill, and other philosophers at the “ ex- 
treme left” of the empirical school, contend. But his inference 
from this, that there are no causes to be found in the material 
universe, we deem gratuitous. He says, “true causes cannot 
be found in the material universe.” Had he said, first causes 
cannot be found there, the deliverance would have been true. 
But he goes further. He denies that there is “ any power or 
efficient agency whatever in brute matter, even by transmission, 
or as derived from a higher source."—(P. 117.) His elaborate 
arguments in support of this dogma appear to have been 
wrought out for the purpose of sweeping away all objections 
to the conclusion, that the “ course of nature is nothing but the 
will of God producing certain effects in a constant and uniform 
manner.” We humbly submit that this momentous conclusion 
does not depend upon so precarious a premise. If material 
objects are endued with power to produce certain effects, by 
“ transmission” from God, then, to all intents, they are “ but 
the will of God producing certain effects” in and by them. 
The will of God is indeed the first cause; but it acts through 
second causes, which become such indeed only because they 
are madesuch. Night always precedes day. So likewise does. 
the approach of the sun towards the horizon, and the conse- 
quent emanation of its rays over the earth. According to the 
universal convictions and language of men, the latter is, the 
former is not, the cause of day. Why! Because the one is 
not, the other is, a radiant substance, adequate to the produc- 
tion of the effect. This case is one of a thousand, showing, 
not only that cause implies efficiency, but that material objects 
have efficient properties, derived of course from God, and are, 
therefore, second causes, but none the less causes for that. 
_ Professor Bowen argues that “ power is not transmitted, but, 
is always primitive,” from the fact of there being no evidence 
that the act following volition “ propagates itself, or produces, 
by its own inherent energy, another event in the external 
universe.”"—(P. 120.) Whatthen? “ With man, indeed, it is, 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 

Our author presses this. point at great length, and with his 
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utmost powers of reasoning and eloquence, not only because 
he thus prevents the atheist from finding any cause but God 
for the material universe, but because he supposes the received 
doctrine to which he objects involves fatalism as a logical 
sequence. He says,-‘* Once admit that efficient causation be- 
longs to matter, that one particle really acts on another par- 
ticle by its inherent power or principle, and necessitates a 
change of its state, and it follows that the displacement of a 
grain of sand must alter the history of the universe. Each 
event is bound by iron necessity to all preceding and all sub- 
sequent events, the chain of fate extending from the fall of an 
atom up to the throne of God.”—(P. 116.) This conclusion 
appears to us a great deal broader than the premises. Sup- 
posing matter with all its properties in various substances to 
be created and upheld by God, is it not under his control? 
And can he not adjust and bound, work and counterwork it 
at his pleasure? Where, then, is the chain of fate,—where 
any “iron necessity,” beyond the free will,of the Most High? 
That “a displacement of a grain of sand should alter the his- 
tory of the universe,” is true on one system no further than 
on the other. 

In further defence of his theory of causality, our author con- 
tends that will is everywhere and always a true cause, and the 
only cause in the universe; nay, that the very idea of cause is 
derived wholly from the conscious exercise of power by our 
own wills, and is thus wholly empirical. He says, “ The will 
is the only known instance of efficient causation in the uni- 
verse.” “ The idea of cause has its origin in internal experi- 
ence, in the consciousness of volition and action.” ‘ Hence 
association leads us to believe that every other event must 
have a cause.” Yet he speaks of this law or idea as “neces- 
sary,” and concedes that “it has a better claim to be consi- 
dered original and spontaneous than any other.” 

Now the consciousness we have that we are the causes of 
our own volitions is one thing; the firm persuasion that ev 
event must have a cause is another, which may indeed be 
wakened into consciousness by the acts of the will, or by other 
observed instances of causation, but is in no manner contained 
in, or derived from them. That some events have a cause is 
indeed matter of experience. That all events must have a cause 
is one of those necessary first truths which shine in their own 
light, and are incapable of any evidence stronger than them- 
selves. That there is no efficient cause in the universe but 
will, is true only as we deny the existence of dependent causes, 
or, in other words, deny the character of causality to those 
efficients which derive their causal energy from God.. This is 
to deny it to all creatures;—the human will itself. The will’ 
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has its power by derivation from and dependence on the will 
of God, as truly as any thing from which effects proceed in the 
material universe. And this none the less although it isa . 
kind of cause that acts freely. So, after all, the question is, 
whether there are any such things as second causes in the 
universe; or whether creatures may properly be deemed real, 
efficient causes, although their efficiency is wholly derived and 
dependent. We do not wish to dwell on this question. It is 
answered by the spontaneous actions, the most intimate con- 
victions, and the universal language of mankind. And if it be 
not thus answered right, then there is no longer such a logical 
fallacy as post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 

As might be expected, from his dread of fatalism and his 
great exaltation of the prerogatives of the will, Professor Bowen 
asserts the power of contrary choice, and discharges upon the 
deniers of it all the indignant eloquence of which he is so fer- 
tile against fatalistic theories. Of course the question is not 
whether man is free; but whether this notion is fairly included 
in freedom. Our author says, “‘ Neither external nor internal 
causes determine the will.” How, then, can it be determined 
at all, even by itself? We suppose, however, he means causes 
extrinsic to itself or its own activity. But in illustration of 
this sentiment, he answers the claim of his antagonists, that 
the character of choice is determined by a “ motive, a pre-ex- 
istent, a concomitant longing or desire,” by saying, that on this 
supposition “the motive means nothing but the man himself 
wishing for some object.” ‘ The assertion, that the motive de- 
termines the will, therefore, is only an abstract statement of 
the fact, that the man wishing determines the man acting, or 
that the will determines itself, which is precisely the theory of 
the advocates for human freedom.” If this is all, we would 
simply ask, if one can act or choose contrary to his wishes, and 
choose freely? In other words, does not the author’s own ac- 
count of freedom and the self-determining power exclude the 
idea of contrary choice? We contend that no higher liberty 
than that of doing as we please, and choosing according to our 
inclination, is conceivable or desirable. If there be any higher 
liberty than this, it has never yet been brought to light, cer- 
tainly not by our author. As to any choices determined by 
“neither external causes,” nor reason, nor desire, nor persua- 
sion, nor inducement, of what avail can they be, but to inau- 
gurate the reign of “all-powerful contingency?” And how 
much is this to be preferred to fate? Indeed, what is this but 
fate, in the form of dire fortuity, swaying our destiny by an 
“iron necessity!” Where are reason, freedom, responsibility, 
or motive, and encouragement to improve ourselves, on such a 
theory! Says Professor Bowen, “ Both the creation of things. 
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and the direction of events are his,” (God’s).—(P. 224.) Ifthis 
be so, then human freedom involves nothing inconsistent with 
God’s disposal of all events. We have nothing to say of idio- 
syncratic and personal aberrations. But we do say, that the 
great body of those against whom he so vehemently inveighs 
as Necessarians, hold to no necessity beyond that implied in 
God’s ordering of all events, and in men’s acting as they wish, 
all which, as we have seen, is virtually, however unconsciously, 
conceded by our author himself. 
_ We are glad to see that he holds that the infliction of pain 
in punishment for sin is no disproof of the benevolence of God. 
This is one of those seminal principles which, consistently car- 
ried out, would upturn the foundations of Unitarian theology. 
In common with most writers on natural theology, he teaches 
that pain often proceeds from benevolence, because it sub- 
serves useful purposes. It is true that, in our present state, 
it is thus serviceable. But is it not possible for man to be so 
constructed as to realise the highest purity and bliss without 
the instrumentality of pain? Was not this his condition in 
paradise? Is it not in heaven? How, then, can we account 
for this intervention of pain in order to our well-being now, 
except on the supposition that it is a visitation for sin; that 
it implies our apostasy from God; that it proceeds from jus- 
tice tempering the allotments of his mercy? We think no 
solution of the problem of human suffering satisfactory which 
undertakes to explain it, in any of its forms, by the benevolence 
of God merely. No solution meets the case which stops short 
of the original apostasy, and of the holiness and justice of God. 
Professor Bowen thinks there is a proneness “‘ to exaggerate 
the amount of moral evil in the world.” He will have it that 
we are apt to let stupendous and singular crimes so fill our 
eyes, as to blind us to the comparative innocence of the race. 
—(P. 314.) ‘Bad men are not so kad as they seem.”—(P. 
316.) “ If we judge men by their intentions, instead of their 
outward conduct—and it is the former alone which the divine 
conduct assumes directly to regulate—much of their seeming 
lawlessness and wickedness disappears.”—(P. 322.) We will 
not expatiate on the futility of such attempts to extenuate the 
depravity of a race declared by the highest authority to be 
‘dead in trespasses and sins,” “ by nature children of wrath.” 
The Bible is simply echoing all fact and history when it de- 
clares that “all have gone out of the way,” and “ there is none 
that doeth good, no, not one.” Mr Bowen himself betrays his 
faintness of heart when he says, “‘ No wonder that the doctrine 
of original and total depravity of the human race has obtained 
so ready an acceptance with most theologians, even on grounds 
apart from Scripture.”—(P. 310.) 
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As might be expected from his doctrine of the will, the 
author accounts for the origin of evil by the supposed impossi- 
bility of preventing sin, without impairing or destroying free 
agency.—(P. 375.) This easy solution of the difficulty, which 
we find reeurring in a certain class of writers, from Pelagius 
down to Dr Squier, in his “ Problem Solved,” would answer 
well enough if it were true, or if its truth could be admitted 
without undermining our faith in God’s universal providence, 
and in the perpetual conservation of the inhabitants of heaven 
in holiness and bliss. Either of these indispensable truths 
supposes in the Almighty the power to render .certain the ex- 
ercises of free agents, without impairing their free agency. 

This book pains us most when it comes to the hallowed pre- 
cincts of revealed'religion, not so much for what it affirms as 
for what it ignores. It is all the sadder, inasmuch as the 
author displays so much mastery of the whole field of natural 
religion, and so much of elevated moral sentiment, and even 
religious sensibility, so far as natural religion can inspire it. 
Withal, he insists, with great justice, that even the principles 
of natural religion, 7. ¢., principles sufficiently manifested by 
the light of nature to render those culpable who do not see 
and conform to them, are in fact really unknown to the race, 
except so far as they are brought home to us in all their ful- 
ness and clearness by revelation. Men are culpably blind to 
the light which reveals them. Hence revelation is needed to 
brighten and clarify our knowledge of natural religion. This 
is unquestionably so. But is this all? Does Christianity 
merely revive our lost knowledge of natural religion? No, says 
Mr Bowen: ‘“ We need helps to obedience. The inducements 
to right conduct must be strengthened by a fuller view of the 
consequences of sin.”—(P. 462.) And what truths does the 
Bible reveal for this purpose which are peculiar to Christianity? 
In order to find something thus distinctive of Christianity, our 
author goes through a long and most elaborate argument, 
to prove that we have no reliable proof of our immortality by 
the light of nature, and that this sublime truth is first made 
sure by the testimony of revelation. He also assures us that 
“ Christianity first revealed the paternal character of God!” 
If he has specified any other addition, or “ help to obedience,” 
which distinguishes Christianity from natural religion, we have 
_ been unable to find it. And isthis all? Then, in the sorrow 
of our souls, we say such a scheme gives us nothing of Chris- 
tianity but the name. Every one of its distinctive mysteries 
and life-giving elements is gone. It contains no gospel. It 
gives no Redeemer. It is a kind of religion to which men 
will never long cling. If they do not go forward to something 
more distinctive and vital than a cold reproduction of natural 
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religion, they will ere long let it go for infidelity or atheism. 
Such is, and such ever must be, the course of Socinianism. A 
system so barren, comfortless, rayless, can never be the light 
of the world. It cannot long be felt to be worth contending 
for or retaining. 

While we are sorry to note such blemishes in a book of so 
much merit, we will add a further suggestion. The book is 
designed for colleges. It originally consisted of two courses 
of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
which has already had the merit of giving birth in a similar 
way to the able treatise of Dr Hopkins on the Evidences. It 
is (we judge with little alteration in other respects) broken 
into sections with appropriate headings, for the purpose of 


adapting it to use as a text-book. All our experience and ob- 


servation have convinced us that a good class-book can rarely 
be produced unless prepared specifically for the purpose. All 
popular lectures, essays, and general dissertations, will lack 
the simplicity, precision, and condensation, which are so essen- 
tial in the class-room. They are too diffuse at some points, 
too meagre at others. They present matters in a form ill 
adapted to recitation. Few men, even of those eminent in 
these departments, are capable of writing good text-books ; 
and fewer still have written them. Able as Whately’s “Logic” 
is, it was originally prepared as an article for an encyclopedia. 
And how surely do those who are compelled to teach it wish 
it were recast in a form better suited to their purposes! How 
sensible the relief in passing from the use of this to instruc- 
tion in treatises so clear, methodical, and compact, as Paley’s 
“ Natural Theology,” or Alexander's “ Moral Science”! We 
think, moreover, that the book under review, although far 
from being more faulty on this score than most works of the 
sort, would, nevertheless, gain vastly in the number of its 
readers, and in general influence, if it were thoroughly con- 
densed. Amid the multitude of books claimifg readers in this. 
busy age, those especially which are addressed to educated 
minds have the best chance of success that crowd the greatest 
amount of matter into the smallest space in which it can be 
clearly set forth; who seize the main points on which a ques- 
tion turns, and condense the light they can throw upon them 
into a focus, omitting a multitude of minor reflections, even if 
not unimportant, as so many vails which bewilder and tire the 
reader. Now, more than ever before, brevity is the life of 
books, not less than the soul of wit. 

Professor Bowen tasks himself in several introductory lec- 
tures, in settling the proper method of investigation and sources 
of proof in reference to the being of God and religion gene- 
rally. He rules out metaphysics as wholly irrelevant, just as 
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much so as the measures of space would be to the mensuration 
of our spiritual nature. His whole speculations about cause 
have this aim. If fhere are no causes in the material universe; 
if that universe exists; if created spirits are unable to create 
it,—then the dare fact of its existence, aside from all metaphy- 
sics, proves a Supreme Creator, endowed with the wisdom, 
power, and goodness requisite for its production. So the 
moral constitution of man implies that moral excellence in his 
Maker which alone would have endowed him with such a con- 
stitution. Thus facts, not metaphysics, according to our author, 
become the proofs in natural theology. And his metaphysical 
reasonings are designed simply to exorcise metaphysics from 
the controversy; because he holds them just as irrelevant as 
pure mathematical analysis would be in chemistry, in place of 
“the logic of the crucible, the scales, and the blowpipe.” 
Speaking of the nature and logic of religious belief, he states 
the question thus:— 


“What is the nature of religious belief properly so called, and by 
what kind of testimony is it supported? Are we here concerned with 
realities, or with abstract speculations? And do we look to demon- 
stration or to moral certainty as the result of that inquiry? The 
question is not yet, be it observed, whether the belief is legitimate or 
the testimony sufficient ; of that hereafter. I do not now ask whether 
religion be true, but how we are to prove or disprove it; what argu- 
ments are to be admitted into the discussion, and what considerations 
are shut out as irrelevant? I use the word religion here in its most 
comprehensive sense, including both theology, as a system of doctrines 
and principles, and practical piety.”—(Pp. 34, 35.) 


The subject thus brought to view is the logic of theology in 
its entire range, doctrinal and practical. Its great importance 
is manifest. Without adding to what we haye already said 
upon natural theology as a separate science, we propose to 
devote the residue of this article to some suggestions upon the 
logic of Christian theology. 

Logicians very properly divide our knowledge into two sorts: 
that which we possess by intuition, which discerns self-evident 
truths and first principles ; and that which we acquire by rea- 
soning, wherein we deduce truths before unknown from what 
was or is known. It is obvious that the former comprehends 
that part of our knowledge which is most sure and universal 
to our race. The latter, however, comprises much the larger 
portion of what we know on most subjects. To prevent mis- 
take, nevertheless, it is to be ubserved, that all our perceptions 
and cognitions by the senses and by consciousness,—of ex- 
ternal objects and of the exercises of our own minds,—are in 
their nature intuitive. Our knowledge here is obtained by 
immediate intuitive insight, not by any process of reasoning. 
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The knowledge thus given, together with the intuitive first 
principles and necessary ideas of reason before mentioned, 
constitute either the premises of all reasoning, or the premises 
from which all other premises are ultimately deduced. An 
additional source of original premises must be brought to view, 
as belonging to the very pith of our present subject. We mean 
testimony. Very much of our knowledge is derived from the 
testimony of other persons, divine or human. All human con- 
duct supposes a certain confidence in human testimony, which, 
however, may be weakened or destroyed by various circum- 
stances going to impeach its credibility. Dr Reid classes this 
among the contingent first principles of human belief; contin- 
gent, because, had it been the pleasure of God, we might have 
been so made that human testimony would neither deserve nor 
receive our confidence in any circumstances. There is no 
doubt that confidence in human testimony is so far a principle 
of our nature, that we believe, and ought to believe, many 
matters of fact, not from any personal intuition of these facts, 
not from any process of argument, but from the testimony of 
other men. Nearly all our knowledge of history, and of facts 
occurring not under our own eye, rests on this basis. It is 
rare that our beliefs thus founded are fallacious, unless sorffe- 
thing appears to discredit the veracity of the witness, or to 
indicate that he was deceived or had imperfect means of know- 
ledge. And when, from the number of the witnesses, the im- 
possibility of collusion, the abundance of corroborating cir- 
cumstanees, all suppositions of falsehood or incompetency are 
excluded, belief in this testimony is well founded, and, to every 
candid mind, unavoidable. 

In reference to the testimony of God, no suppositions which 
can, by any possibility, invalidate it have place. And inas- 
much as Christianity, so far as it adds any thing to the light of 
nature, is founded wholly on the testimony of God, and con- 
sists only of truths supported by that testimony, it follows 
that cur first sources of knowledge, and the fundamental pre- 
mises for all Christian reasonings, must be found in the Bible 
itself. This will not be disputed by any who deserve the title 
of Christians; with others we have now nothing to do. 

So far, however, as apologetics are concerned, we may say, 
in a word, that the divine origin and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures depend on two sorts of evidence—external and internal. 
The external evidence relative to the genuineness and integrity 
of the canon, and in regard to the actual occurrence of the 
miracles which are its outward divine attestation, is attended 
with all the conditions of trustworthiness. It cannot be dis- 
credited, except on principles which would shatter all confi- 
dence in most reliable and even recent facts of history, as 
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Whately has well shown in his “ historic doubts” about Na- 
poleon. But the more conclusive, and for all classes obligatory 
evidence of the divinity of the Bible is the internal. It is the 
self-evidence, the radiance of divinity, which it carries in its 
face. Its authors speak as never man spake. Thus there is 
laid upon all to whom the Bible comes an instant and inevit- 
able obligation to receive it and its fundamental truths, not 
as the word of man, but as the word of God. Hence unbelief 
is inexcusable. No candid mind can fail to be convinced by 
this evidence. So the dread penalty on all who refuse to be- 
lieve the gospel when declared to them is vindicated,—“ He 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 

There is also, with reference to some of the chief truths of 
revelation, a self-evidence beyond that which merely evinces 
the divine origin of the Bible as a whole. Many of its main 
doctrines carry their own evidence to the mind, when once 
they are distinctly stated to it; and this none the less, even 
though, without revelation, we may be wholly incapable of 
knowing them adequately, or even at all. Weseldom distinctly 
apprehend intuitive truths of any kind till they are suggested 
to the mind from without it. A large class of these in morals 
and religion have first been duly and adequately presented 
to us in the Bible. But when so presented, the mind is in- 
tuitively convinced of their truth, if its faculties are in a sound 
state. What the Bible affirms to be true of human corrup- 
tion, guilt, helplessness, finds its attestation in every man’s 
conscience. So what it affirms of the unity, perfection, infi- 
nitude, wisdom, holiness, righteousness, and benevolence of 
God, of the excellence of his law, of our own immortality and 
accountability, at once satisfies the instinctive demands of our 
rational and moral nature. We are so constituted that we 
cannot be satisfied with any other view, while this instantly 
commends itself to every mind not utterly blinded or bewil- 
dered by sin. The necessity of atonement, laid in the deep 
foundations of man’s sin and God’s purity, is felt co-extensively 
with that sin, as all the dire sacrifices and penances of hea- 
thenism prove. Hence, when the only perfect and sufficient 
expiation is presented in the Word of God, and is made the 
very centre of Christianity, the mind intuitively sees it to meet 
all the exigencies of God’s glory and man’s need; to be what 

alone could be looked for from a holy God having purposes of 
’ mercy towards the guilty. Hence arises a preparation, if we 
may so speak, a moral and intellectual adaptation to accept, 
as implicated in this whole method of salvation, those high 
Christian mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, which un- 
aided reason could never even guess, which baffle comprehen- 
sion, which offer a ready pretext for unbelief to those to whom 
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the cross is an offence, but which have ever commanded the 
faith of Christendom. And out of all this we need scarcely 
add, that the doctrine of regeneration by the Spirit, when 
duly declared to the enlightened conscience of man, is at once 
felt to be a necessity of his fallen nature. Thus it is strictly 
true, that unless torpor or defilement of conscience prevent, 
by manifestation of the truth we commend ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. And conscience is a 
faculty which, in reference to objects purely moral and reli- 
gious, is intuitive in its perceptions, immediate in its judg- 
ments. As to other great doctrines, which touch religious 
experience effectively, but less vitally, they are so involved in 
these that they are deduced from them by a single step of 
inference, and cannot be denied without denying them impli- 
citly, and if logical consistency be adhered to, expressly: 
é. g., to deny personal and eternal election, is to deny either 
regeneration, or that God has eternally purposed his own 
acts. 

We have thus dwelt upon the self-evidencing character of 
the vital truths of revelation, as distinguished from the self- 
evidence which this revelation bears of its divine origin, because 
it has todo solargely with the interpretation of Scripture, which, 
after all, is the most essential element in the logic of Christian 
theology. In fact, the inspiration of the Scriptures being once 
agreed upon, as it is by all Christians, all other questions in 
theology resolve themselves into questions of interpretation. 
We wish not to be misunderstood, as stretching the self-evident 
character of Christian truths beyond the limits we have indi- 
cated. We do not apply it to the forms in which polemics and 
speculatists often state them. Nor would we tie it to any human 
dogmatic statement. And we maintain that sinful blindness, 
the stupefaction and defilement of the conscience, often disables 
men from seeing what is in itself self-evident. For there must 
be not only light, but a healthy eye, in order to right vision. 
Further, we only extend it to that class of truths which, when 
stated, are either at once affirmed by the conscience,—as the 
being, perfections, and law of God, and our own condemnation 
thereby,—or to those requisites to redemption which we know, 
in our most intimate convictions, are worthy of God and 
necessary for our peace and purity. It is clear that, of all 
evidence short of the testimony of God, self-evidence is the 
strongest by which any truth can claim or enforce belief. What 
is self-evident we cannot doubt. All arguments which go to 
contradict, or end in contradicting self-evident truths must 
be fallacious, whether we can detect the fallacy or not. An 
argument which appears to prove that we ought not to love 
God, or speak the truth, or are not sinners, never can be valid. 
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It contradicts our most intimate moral convictions. It is just 
like Berkeley’s argument to prove that there is no external 
world. Even if it seem an adamantine chain of logic in which 
no flaw can be detected, we never can practically believe it, or 
fail soon to make it evident that we believe there is a God, a 
law of righteousness, an external world. As intuitive evidence 
is superior to all outside proof or argument, so it can never be 
really in conflict with the Bible—the testimony of Him who 
cannot lie. Truth never can contradict truth. 

Here applies the plain logical maxim, that of two contradic- 
tories both can never be true. Christian polemics therefore 
have to combat those who in some form claim to have esta- 
blished the contradictory of some Christian truth or truths. 
And as we now have to do exclusively with those who profess 
to accept the Bible as the Word of God, the effect of such con- 
tradictories on the part of those who conceive they have 
established them, must be to lead them to strain the interpre- 
tationof Scripture into agreement with them. As the Scriptures 
are true, they cannot teach the contradictory of truth—there- 
fore, says the objector, not of this particular truth which I 
have established by indubitable evidence. Whatever violence 
there may be required in turning the literal into the figurative, 
and prose into poetry, the particular doctrine so impugned 
must be interpreted out of the Bible. It does not belong there. 
It never can have been the intent of God to put it there. 
The Scripture truths so reasoned and interpreted away by 
those calling themselves Christians, as all know, are the high 
mysteries which surpass comprehension,—such as the Trinity, 
Incarnation, Original Sin, Predestination,—and those which, 
although intuitively evident to the spiritually enlightened mind 
and conscience, are nevertheless revolting, a stone of stumbling 
and a rock of offence, to carnal pride,—such as sin in its bond- 
age, pollution, and curse, and grace in all its remedial provi- 
sions of atonement, justification, and sanctification. And of 
all these, we need hardly add, more that is essential is thus 
impugned by some, less by others. 

Of these, it is claimed that the contradictory is, in some 
instances, a self-evident truth, in others, some immediate and 
unquestionable inference from a self-evident truth, and par- 
taking, therefore, of its certainty. How, then, shall these 
alleged contradictions be disposed of? The first thing to be 
‘said here is, that the seeming contradiction is between an 
erring and an unerring mind. “Let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” There are a thousand possibilities that man may 
have mistaken the averments of God, or wrought up what is 
merely a strong persuasion of his own mind into an intuitive 
truth. It is impossible for God to lie. Then, even of intuitive 
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truths, or truths established by other incontestable evidence, 
it is impossible for man, by any logical analysis of which he 
is capable, to define all their points of contact or methods of 
agreement. We know intuitively that we are free agents. 
We know as intuitively that we cannot free ourselves wholly 
from sinful inclinations, that “the flesh lusteth against the 
spirit, so that we cannot do the things that we would.” Every 
man knows the first of these truths; every man whose conscience 
is duly enlightened knows the second. But few can define 
what is included in each so perfectly that it shall not seem to 
contradict something included in the other. Yet this is due 
to the weakness of our understandings. There is and can be 
no real contradiction between them. We know that there is 
not, and are never troubled with the suspicion of any, until 
we attempt to explicate them into mutual logical harmony. In 
regard to simple ideas, this attempt must of necessity fail. 
Being uncompounded, they are incapable of analysis. If we 
take truth, beauty, goodness, colour, &c., every attempted 
analysis will mix something with them that does not belong to 
them. Language serves only to awaken ideas of these things 
in minds already possessing them. But by no definition or 
analysis could we convey the idea of white, or of moral obliga- 
tion, to those who have it not. 

This suggests the remark that, if we cannot master the 
logical relations and harmonies of much that we are compelled 
to believe, even of some self-evident truths, much more may 
this be true in respect to the relations of certain self-evident 
truths to the unquestionable affirmations of God in his Word. 
God’s Word is true. So are self-evident truths. Yet we may 
be unable so to define or explain some of these, as to show how 
they can meet at every point, and not cross and cut each other. 
And if we could, we should no longer be dealing with the 
revelations of that God “ whose judgments are unsearchable, 
and his ways past finding out.” Aside from revelation, innu- 
meravle facts in nature and providence cannot be explained on 
any principles which do not lead us up to the impenetrable 
recesses of God’s infinitude. What scale do we possess for the 
mensuration of immensity? That act of God which may seem 
to contradict some self-evident principle, so far as its relations 
are visible to us, may be in precise accordance with that prin- 
ciple in those vast and complex relations which open out to 
the view of the Omniscient. Children often deem the best and 
kindest measures of their parents harsh and inexplicable. Or 
rather we might say, they cannot see why they are not so, 
except as they confide in the tried wisdom and goodness of 
these parents. When their minds expand in riper age, the 
see herein their own folly and their parents’ wisdom and ‘oie 
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ness. In reference to the Infinite Mind, we are less than 
babes. 

Looking at the objections toChristian doctrines most assailed, 
in the light of these principles, to what do they amount? The 
doctrine of the Trinity is assailed with the objection that three 
cannot be one. But how does this prove that God may not be 
one as to substance, three as to persons! Is it said that no 
instance can be found among creatures of a plurality of persons 
in one being? But if there be not, who can prove that there 
might not be, if God had so pleased; much more, that there 
may not be, and is not, tri-personality in God ? 

So of the two natures and one person in Christ, How ean two 
be one? says the Socinian. But why may not the two-fold in 
one respect be one in another? Has not even man a two- 
fold nature joined in one and the same person? And whether 
he have or not, who can show that the one of these is the con- 
tradictory of the other, or that all these things are not possible 
to God? 

As to all the allegations, that the doctrine of a strictly vica- 
rious atonement revolts the instinctive feelings and contradicts 
the intuitive convictions of our race, inasmuch as these teach 
us that a good being cannot refuse to pardon the penitent with- 
out exacting equivalent sufferings in a substitute, we assert 
that the instinctive feelings and judgments of our race teach 
just the contrary. That sin must be compensated by adequate 
suffering, and cannot otherwise be remitted without dishonour 
to God and disorder in the moral system, is the intuitive belief 
of the human race, as shown by their religious rites. The whole 
Christian church has been unable to find peace and hope in 
any thing short of the substituted sufferings of their Redeemer. 
So distant is this precious truth from contradicting the intuitive 
convictions of the soul, it is in harmony with them. If any 
suppose otherwise, it is because they mistake their own per- 
verted feelings and moral judgments for the intuitive beliefs of 
their race. 

But there is no subject in regard to which the attempt has 
been more frequently or confidently made to emasculate the 
plain meaning of the Bible, by the force of intuitive principles 
alleged to contradict it, than that of inability. It is contended 
that this doctrine contradicts the most self-evident facts of 
goodness and justice in God and free agency in ourselves. We 
‘have only to repeat what we have already said, that self-know- 
ledge and the knowledge of God’s law are no sooner awakened 
in the soul, than we perceive our inability and God’s justice no 
less immediately and intuitively than our own free agency. In 
proof of this, we appeal not to theories, but to the conscious- 
ness of every child of God, as that consciousness utters itself 
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in his devotions. If any cannot reconcile the two into logical 
consistency, this only proves that they fail in their attempts to 
explicate or define them. 

The most inviting field for this kind of assault upon funda- 
mental truths lies in the doctrine of original sin and its ad- 
juncts. That our race is fallen into a state of sin and misery 
few have the front to deny, in the face of the appalling and 
undeniable facts which surround us. Mr Bowen, indeed, and a 
small school of soft religionists try their skill in disguising or 
attenuating these facts. But they dare not utterly disown 
them. Now, if the facts are admitted, it is clear that they 
involve all the difficulties which the seriptural doctrine of origi- 
nal sin involves, and more and greater difficulties without that 
doctrine than with it. The grand difficulty lies in the faet, that 
our race comes into being under conditions which involve them 
in immediate, or, according to the concessions of all with whom 
we now have to do, in speedy sin and consequent misery. This, 
at least, is conceded by all who do not make shipwreck of the 
whole doctrine of sin and grace. Moreover, they cannot deny 
that infants, before moral agency, are subject to pain, disease, 
and death. All that the Scriptures add to these undeniable 
facts is, 1. That this corruption of nature which always and 
only develops itself in sinful acts is itself sinful, inasmuch as 
they affirm, that men are “by nature children of wrath,” “that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,” and the “wages of sin is 
death.” 2. That this dire estate of sin and misery in which 
men are born, is a penal visitation for the sin of their first 
parent, in whom they had a probation, and who fell, while on 
trial as their representative. ‘By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners.” “By the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” “In Adam all die.” 
Now it is claimed that this view, according to which one is con- 
demned, or suffers judicially, or is punished, for the sin of 
another, directly contradicts the self-evident principles of jus- 
tice, and therefore must be interpreted out of the Bible. But 
those who allege this, omit a material cireumstance which makes 
this self-evident maxim wholly irrelevant. Whatever degree of 
force it may have in reference to vicarious suffering simply con- 
sidered, it has none whatever in reference to being punished for 
the acts of a lawfully constituted representative. To say other- 
wise is to impeach the justice of the dealings of God and man 
with families, communities, and nations, For herein the sins 
of the fathers are constantly visited upon the children, of the 
ruler upon the nation, of the principal upon the surety. If we 
cannot explain these facts into obvious harmony with all other 
truths, yet they are far from being in direct contradiction: to 
any self-evident principles. The great principle, therefore, 
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which underlies the doctrine of imputation, and which this 
objection denounces as contradictory to the first principles of 
justice, pervades the providence of God, and enters largely into 
the dealings of man. The objection then is suicidal: it proves 
too much; if good for anything, it leads not merely to Pela- 
gianism, not merely to Infidelity, but to sheer, unmitigated 
Atheism. But whatever objection lies against the scriptural 
view, lies with vastly greater force against that substituted for 
it. For according to this, these terrible evils were visited upon 
man without allowing him any probation, without being the 
penalty of any sin, and in mere arbitrary sovereignty. It is 
this scheme, if any, that contradicts our first moral intuitions, 
with an emphasis, too, which loomed up in the mind of one of » 
its chief advocates as the “conflict of ages,” and urged him 
back to the poor fiction of a pre-existent state of trial, as the 
only refuge from infidelity. 

Not only so, but the rejection of imputation on these grounds 
undermines all vicarious punishment, and severs the eternal 
nexus between sin and suffering in moral beings. Thus it con- 
tradicts our first moral intuitions. It prepares the way for 
expediency and utilitarianism in ethics and divinity. It shat- 
ters the doctrine of an atonement truly vicarious, by destroy- 
ing the principles on which it rests, and turning it into a mere 
demonstration, based on expediency. Whether the views we 
advocate are theoretical merely, or whether they are not based 
on most solid grounds, let all history declare. 

It is also objected, that, according to this view, God is the 
author of sin, since our very nature is sinful when we come 
into the world. Of course it cannot be true that God is the 
author of sin. But if the effect of God’s withdrawing his fa- 
vourable presence from men is, that they, in all the principles 
of their internal activity, become disordered and corrupt, we 
know that he does thus withdraw from men in punishment 
for their personal sins, giving them over to a reprobate mind, 
to their own hearts’ lusts. This does not make him the author 

of sin. Neither does he become the author of sin when he 
withdraws his favourable presence, his restraining and sanctify- 
ing grace, from the race, in punishment for the sin of their 
head and representative. 

It is further insisted, that the doctrine of sinful dispositions 
anterior to and causative of sinful acts contradicts the self- 
evident principle, that sin pertains only to acts. We deny 
that this is a self-evident principle. On the contrary, nothing 
is plainer from the whole language and conduct of mankind, 
than that they not only intuitively judge evil dispositions 
worthy of condemnation, but that their condemnation of evil 
acts is very much graduated by their estimate of the disposi- 
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tions which prompt these acts. We have dwelt somewhat 
longer upon original sin and its adjuncts, and reproduced 
some views which are doubtless familiar to most of our readers, 
because it is upon this point particularly that latitudinarians 
concentrate their assaults. They ply appeals to the softer 
sensibilities of our nature, with an ingenuity which would 
deceive, if possible, the very elect,—appeals which, if valid for 
this purpose, are valid against the providence and perfections, 
yea, the being of God. A similar process is adopted by an- 
other class against the doctrine of eternal punishment. Our 
object has been simply to show, that while the true doc- 
trine (whatever points of mystery it involves) contradicts no 
self-evident principles, as they allege, this rationalistic substi- 
tute for it goes athwart such principles on all sides. It has 
all the difficulties of the scriptural scheme it would supplant, 
besides many others peculiar to itself. Taking the facts of 
providence and history as they are, no scheme approaches the 
doctrine of the Bible and the church in clearing away the 
perplexities of the subject. 2 

As we have seen, purely moral truths are self-evidencing 
when fairly presented to and apprehended by the mind. Reli- 
gious truths, so far as they have the moral element in them, 
—i. ¢., not purely positive enactments,—possess the same cha- 
racter. We have seen that this is so, just as far as the doc- 
trines of the Bible pertain to the moral consciousness. They 
find an immediate witness there. The higher Christian mys- 
teries, indeed, such as the Trinity and Incarnation, are incom- 
prehensible; they are wholly undiscoverable by human reason. 
They are not, however, contradictory to any first principles of 
right reason. They are far enough from being directly and 
in themselves self-evident; yet they are so cognate with, and 
essential to the whole method of our redemption, that there 
is a moral and intellectual adaptation to welcome them, as 
the history of all Christendom testifies. A religion without 
mysteries transcending sense and finite reason, could scarcely 
be the religion of the infinite God. Indeed, more or less 
immediately, every thing terminates in mystery,—omnia exeunt 
in mysterium. Even this has a moral power in it of the very 
highest thoment. It inspires awe, reverence, and adoration, 
which belong to the essence of true devotional feeling. “ We 
speak the wisdom of God in a mystery.” 

The fact that the principal Christian truths are intuitively 
evident to the enlightened moral faculty when duly presented 
to it, while many are unable to explain them into accordance 
with their philosophy, has led some of this latter class to at- 
tempt a solution of the difficulty, not by concluding that their 
philosophical system is wrong, but that there is a conflict be- 
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tween the intellect and the feelings in regard to religious truth. 
This error assumes a two-fold form. The first is that of pure 
mysticism. This bases all knowledge on feeling, and makes. 
it a mere product of what they call the “ perceptive power of 
Christian love.” Another form is that which strives to pre- 
serve a basis of evangelical feeling in company with rationalistie 
theology. According to this theory, the intellect demands one 
set of doctrines, pious feeling another. That is true in fact 
which is true to the intellect. That is for edification which is 
true to pious feelings. What is often welcomed and demanded 
by the feelings, and is to be held fast and used as edifying, 
must, when tested by the intellect, be repudiated as false. 
We do not wish here to repeat the obvious and unanswerable 
objections to such a theory. Argument would be lost upon 
him who does not see intuitively the impossibility of pious 
feeling being excited by what is false to the intellect, or that 
all feeling must be in view of what is first apprehended and 
believed by the cognitive faculties, and that, consequently, that 
system of belief which is embraced by the intellect alone can 
shape religious feeling, or be the real faith of the man. Our 
object rather is to point out the source of the error. It lies 
in mistaking the intuition of self-evident moral truths, which 
the mind receives without any process of reasoning, and despite 
all reasoning to the contrary, for mere feeling, or the dictates 
of mere feeling. This is all the more natural, inasmuch as the 
moral, like all the esthetic cognitions, are immediately followed 
by correspondent feelings, pleasant or painful, of like or dis- 
like. This circumstance led Hutcheson, and some other moral 
philosophers, to resolve the moral faculty into a mere sensi- 
bility, or susceptibility of feeling differently in view of different 
moral actions. They forgot that this difference of feeling, in 
view of different moral actions, can arise only in view of dif- 
ferent moral qualities perceived by the mind. These qualities 
are none the less perceived, although perceived intuitively. 
In fact, intuition is the highest form of knowledge and exer- 
cise of reason. Herein, more than in aught else, we are in the 
image of God as to our knowledge. Intuitive truths are the 
most sure and fundamental of all truths,—saving always the 
supreme authority of God’s Word. Any other view would 
resolve conscience into a mere irrational instinct, dethrone 
reason from the empire of the soul, and turn all religion into 
mere blind, fortuitous impulse. Any philosophy which contra- 
dicts these moral and spiritual intuitions must be false. So 
far from being intellect in opposition to feeling, it is a low and 
treacherous kind of intellectual activity arrayed against our 
highest and surest intelligence. The only reason why in such 
a case the latter moulds pious feeling, while the former cannot, 
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is that we trust the one and distrust the other, so far as the 
are in conflict. If men hold a philosophy in conflict with 
evangelical principles, it will doubtless control their feelings, 
so far as conscience and spiritual discernment are wanting or 
are feeble. Truly pious men who are fettered in the toils of 
a false philosophy, may swing towards and away from the 
truth, just in proportion as the higher spiritual intuitions are 
vivid or faint. But in either case the intellect will govern the 
feelings, and there will be no conflict between them. 

But has philosophy no place in religion? Here all depends 
on what we mean by philosophy. As no truth can contradict 
any other truth, so true philosophy cannot contradict the Word 
of God, while it may often be of service in illustrating its 
truths, and defending them against the assaults of philosophy, 
falsely so called. Nothing is plainer, other things being equal, 
than that any man is an abler expositor and defender of Chris- 
tian truth for being master of the truth in mental and moral 
science. But no philosophy should have a hearing which con- 
tradicts the fundamental truths of Christianity, as they are 
manifoldly set forth in the Bible, as they have been held by the 
Israel of God always and everywhere, as they are witnessed in 
the consciousness and affirmed in the devotions of genuine 
Christians. No philosophy is to be regarded which contradicts 
intuitive truths or divine revelation. But it is only by a stretch 
of license that we call any thing of this sort philosophy. It is 
in reality only an attempt at reasoning, which contains some 
flaw, whether we can see it or not. This holds in regard to 
all metaphysical speculations of every kind, and all processes 
of deduction and inference, which are arrayed against divine 
testimonies, or axiomatic truths. Nor can any essentially 
greater contradictory weight, as against revelation, be allowed 
to physical science. It is to be considered, however, that phy- 
sical science touches theology only indirectly, and that it has 
only remote relations to soterology and anthropology. What 
we now understand by the physical sciences scarcely had even 
an incipient exietence when the Bible was written. They have 
been mostly formed by experiments which bring to light facts 
otherwise occult, and not palpable on the surface.of things. 
The sacred writers only describe facts of appearance in the 
material world, in the ordinary language of life. Theologians, 
as well as scientific men, must not be in too great haste to con- 
clude, that because any physical science appears to establish 
laws at variance with this language of the sacred writers, there 
is, therefore, any real conflict between it and revelation, unless 
it is directly repugnant to some momentous revealed truth. 
When ethnologists deny the descent of our race from one ori- 
ginal pair, we give place to them not for an hour, because they 
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directly contradict a fundamental doctrine of Christian anthro- 
pology. But as to the question, whether the apparent motion 
of the sun is real, or arises only from the motion of the earth, 
who does not regret that Turrettin’s works are deformed with 
an elaborate argument to prove that the latter opinion is a 
dangerous heresy, because the Bible speaks of the sun’s rising ? 
And may not the cause of Christian truth receive injury, if 
theologians are too precipitate in pronouncing any alleged dis- 
covery in physical science, which does not accord precisely 
with the popular language of the Bible, but which touches no 
vital spiritual truth, a dangerous heresy? May it not be safe 
to wait, in such a case, till truth, which in these matters is the 
daughter of time, is undeniably elicited and established? We 
need not fear the result. Whenever it is so established, it 
will be as surely and evidently established that there is no 
real discrepancy between it and revelation. Every real truth 
in nature and providence will be found to run towards Chris- 
tianity. ‘ All shall be gathered in to me, headed up in Christ, 
whether of things in heaven, or things in the earth. 

It is not to be forgotten, moreover, in reference to the logic 
of religion, that the discoveries which God has made of him- 
self, while they have grown more luminous and full at each 
successive stage, have also, with every increase of light, brought 
to view more and more that is unsearchable and past finding 
out in his works and ways. Every new revelation brings with 
it new and profounder mysteries, which stretch to heights and 
depths beyond all human insight. It is the glory of God at 
once to manifest himself and to conceal a thing, and so to mani- 
fest himself as to conceal much pertaining to that wherein he 
thus manifests himself. The very light by which he discloses, 
is also such as to hide parts of his ways. “ He covereth him- 
self with light as with a garment.” Any light, therefore, which 
so unveils him as to leave nothing obscure or inexplicable to 
human reason, is surely not from him. What he enables us to 
see, only intimates still more of the unseen. We must still, in 
every stage, walk by faith and not by sight. They who are 
left to sneer at a “sightless faith,” while they boast of solving 
the “ great problem” of evil, are to be pitied for their infatua- 
tion. They must be mournfully ignorant of that faith which 
is the evidence of things-“not seen.” In fact, all increase of 
knowledge by finite mortals, on any subject, also increases our 
knowledge of the extent of our ignorance. He whose know- 
ledge does not deepen his sense of his own ignorance, is rather 
a sciolist than a philosopher.* 


* “True, therefore, are the declarations of a pious philosophy: ‘ A God understood 








would be no God at all.’ ‘ To think that God is as we can think him to be, is blas- 
phemy.’ The divinity, in a certain sense, is revealed: in a certain sense is concealed : 
he is at once known and unknown.”—Sir William Hamilton. 
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Closely allied to this subject is the logic of future events as 
related to religion, in other words, of prophecy. Except so far 
as we may, to a certain extent, calculate future events in the 
material world from the uniformity of the laws of nature, we 
are dependent for all knowledge on this subject upon revela- 
tion. From the mere intuitions and reasonings of our own 
minds, we know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
In order to ascertain the general scope of prophetic revelation, 
with the laws of its exegesis, we can only apply the inductive 
method. We must judge of the future by the past, and rea- 
son from God’s ways in prophecies that have been fulfilled, to 
his ways in those that have not been fulfilled. That all the 
knowledge which God gives us of the future is mingled with 
much that is unknown, and that our highest welfare demands 
that it should be so, is undeniable. We know in general that 
we must die, and that we cannot live much beyond seventy 
years. But what else do we know, or is it well for us to know, 
about the time and manner of our death? From the first ger- 
minant promise in Eden to the coming of Christ, the future 
advent of a great deliverer from the curse was constantly kept 
before the minds of the people of God as the object of their 
faith. By rite and symbol, promise and threatening, the 
character of the deliverer and the nature of his mission were 
pre-intimated and foretold, with increasing clearness and fulness, 
up to the very time of his advent, and so far, that the Israel- 
ites indeed, in whom was no guile, and who were waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, could not fail to recognise him when 
he came. And yet all this previous light, precious and suffi- 
cient as it was for the church in its then state, was to that 
which attended and followed our Saviour’s advent, as that of 
the moon and stars to the sun. The same principles, we ap- 
prehend, apply to vicissitudes of the church yet future, so far 
as they are the subjects of prophecy. The great principles and 
general facts which it concerns us to know, are so clearly re- 
vealed that he who runs may read them. But the details are 
veiled in an obscurity which will be dissipated only by the 
event, if we may judge from the extent to which any minute 
system of prophetic interpretation has ever obtained in the 
church, or has been verified by the event, or from the highly 
figurative and symbolical language in which the biblical pre- 
dictions on these subjects are clothed. The doctrines of im- 
mortality, of the resurrection, of the second advent of Christ 
to judgment, and the salvation of his people, of future and 
eternal bliss or woe for all, are so plain that they have com- 
manded the faith and shaped the life of the whole Christian 
church. As to details, those who have undertaken to make 
out dates, places, and other like particulars, have adopted 
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theories as discordant as the ground upon which they proceed 
is uncertain. The only question here respects the proportion 
of the known to the unknown, prior to the fulfilment of the 
event. The attempts to enlarge the proportion of the former 
have not been deficient in number, zeal, confidence, or an ab- 
sorbing interest in this department of interpretation. They 
have, however, failed to command any general or extensive 
assent among the people of God. Of late, indeed, a new method 
of prophetic interpretation has appeared, which claims to shun 
the difficulties of previous systems, and to establish, by a most 
rigid induction, a calculus for the resolution of prophetic sym- 
bols which enables us to determine their meaning with in- 
fallible certainty. It professes to derive the law of their in- 
terpretation from the manner in which such symbols were uni- 
formly interpreted in Scripture. But when we find that a chief 
law on which the whole scheme depends,—viz., that “ living 
agents represent living agents,”"—encounters confessedly an 
exception in the fat and lean kine of Pharaoh’s dream, it 
appears that this alleged law will not bear the lowest test of 
a valid induction, even that per enumerationem simplicem.* It 
does not hold of all known cases. How then are we warranted, 
without express divine authority, in asserting it of the un- 
known? If, of six known bodies, we find gravity operating in five, 
but not in the sixth, what sort of induction is that which would 
erect gravity, in such circumstances, into a universal property 
or law of matter? To go no further, then, we are estopped, in 
limine, from relying on this new organon for results more satis- 
factory than those obtained in the attempts which preceded it. 

It may be added, in conclusion, with regard to those who, 
like the ancient servants of God, or weak Christians now, have 
only a rudimental knowledge of the truths of salvation, that 
if they receive these truly and sincerely, they of course receive 
implicitly that which is involved in them, even the whole doc- 
trine which is according to godliness. They are, therefore, 
prepared to receive it when it shall be fully and fairly unfolded 
to them expressly and in detail. And the manner in which 
they receive these fuller disclosures of saving truth is among 
the chief criteria of the spirit with which they received its ru- 
diments. So the pious Jews received Christ and his instrue- 
tions when he appeared in person. So those weak in the faith 
now grow in knowledge as they grow in grace, and when they 
become strong men, have a keen relish for the strong meat of 
high Christian truth, which, as babes in Christ, they could not 
bear. But either implicitly or explicitly, the whole church of 
God, by which we mean, not any visible hierarchy or corpora- 
tion, but his faithful people, have ever held the evangelical 

* Premium Essay on Prophetic Symbols. By the Rev. Edward Winthrop, p. 28. 
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system against all assaults, whether from the ritual or ration- 
alistic side; and with greater or less explicitness on particular 
points, according to the opposing heresies which they were 
called to confront or contradict. And as to the greater part 
of the doctrines of Christianity, illuminated by God’s Spirit, 
they have seen their truth by an immediate and certain intui-’° 
tion, which no human tradition, authority, or sophistry could 
render dubious. They know in whom they have believed, for 
they have an unction whereby they know all things essential to 
salvation, and especially the things that are freely given them 
of God. They know that it is the truth and no lie, and that 
no lie is of the truth. 

What is true of the growth of individuals, is also true of the 
growth of the whole church in the knowledge of divine truth. 
Progress is its law. This progress, however, is not in the way 
of ignoring or denying the great principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, which are patent in the Word of God, and have sus- 
tained the faith and hope of his people in all ages, It consists 
in the fuller knowledge and comprehension of them in them- 
selves, their mutual harmonies, and the boundaries which se- 
parate the sphere of knowledge from the sphere of mystery. 
All true progress implies permanence. If there be any thing 
better than a tread-mill motion, it requires a firm foothold. 
Thus, by proving all things and holding fast that which is good, 
we shall go onward, “ till we all come in the unity of the faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that 
we henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and car- 
ried about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, 
and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; 
but, speaking the truth in love, may grow up into him in all 
things, which is the head, even Christ.”—(Eph. iv. 13-15.) 





Art. I1.—Nahum’s Prophecy concerning Nineveh, eaplained and 
illustrated from Assyrian Monuments.* By Orto Strauss. 
Berlin and London. 1853. 8vo, pp. 136. 


GERMAN commentators have been very unequal, and even 
capricious, in the amount of attention respectively devoted to 
the different books of Scripture. The influence of fashion has 
been as marked in this as in less important matters. A few 
of the more adventurous lead the way, while the general throng 


os Nahumi de Nino vaticinium explicavit, ex Assyriis Monumentis illustravit Otto 
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are content to follow in their footsteps. Some portions of the 
Bible have been examined with the most laborious minuteness. 
Not only every shade of reasonable or possible exposition, but 
every variety of extravagant and absurd conjecture has been 
in turn propounded, defended, and impugned; and publica- 
tions representing every different opinion have accumulated 
without end, until the very mention of another upon the ex- 
hausted and worn-out theme awakens sensations of disgust and 
weariness. If a hasty opinion were to be formed respecting 
the forward state of biblical exposition from these few themes 
so unsparingly elaborated, one might judge that little room 
remained for the profitable expenditure of additional toil, that 
further explorations were superfluous, and that all future 
students of the Scriptures would have to content themselves 
with working up into new forms and combinations the mate- 
rials already fully furnished to their hands. But the labours 
of recent German commentators, of whom it is that we now 
speak, have been at the greatest remove from an even distri- 
bution over the whole available surface. In some neglected 
spots, and these not barren and unproductive, but promising 
the largest return to him who shall till them with patient dili- 
gence and skill, the fallow ground lies almost untouched by 
the ploughshare. 

It is remarkable that so considerable and important a por- 
tion of the prophetic writings as the twelve small treatises 
from Hosea to Malachi, from time immemorial bound together 
and regarded as one volume, should not have attracted more 
attention, or have been subjected to a more careful scrutiny 
by the scholars and critics to whom we refer. This undue 
neglect is attributable in part, no doubt, to the inconsiderable 
size of these compositions taken individually. It cannot be 
because they are deficient in interest or importance. There 
are difficulties and obscurities enough to attract the highest 
exegetical talent and skill, and to afford ample scope for their 
exercise; there are passages of a sufficiently rare sublimity 
and beauty to call forth the enthusiasm of the admirers of 
genius; while the results to be developed possess not only the 
value which in every case belongs to the discovery, elucidation, 
or confirmation of the true meaning of the inspired Word, but 
must of necessity enter as elements into the settlement of many 
of the most important questions of Old Testament investiga- 
‘ tion. It may be expected that light will thus be thrown upon 
obscure or doubtful points of the sacred history, a new insight 
will be gained into the true idea of Scripture prophecy and the 
proper method of its interpretation, and a fuller conception 
will be arrived at of the system of truth unfolded under the 
former dispensation, and particularly of the doctrine of the 
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Messiah in the increasing clearness of its successive announce- 
ments, 

The minor prophets have of course had a place assigned 
them in the more comprehensive class of expositions, such as 
those of Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, Ewald, the Exegetical Manual 
conducted by Hitzig and others, and (better than the preced- 
ing, though still upon a rationalistic basis,) the grammatical 
and critical commentary of Maurer, which come upon them in 
course, while going over the whole Old Testament, or large 
portions of it. But there has been a surprising deficiency of 
able monographs, or special commentaries devoted to these 
books, for the detailed settlement of their exposition, and the 
full and minute discussion of all the questions relating to them. 
The volume of Hesselberg upon the Minor Prophets (1838) is 
too trifling in size, and altogether too feeble and insignificant 
to meet the wants of the case. That of Ackermann (1830) is 
interesting, from its constant comparison of the Vulgate, Sep- 
tuagint, and other ancient versions, and from the condensed 
statement which it presents of the views of the earlier Roman 
Catholic expositors, but it contains nothing in the way of new 
and independent investigation. This deficiency has, however, 
at length made itself felt, and there seems now a fair prospect 
of its being supplied. COredner led the way in his commentary 
on Joel (1831), a work to which cannot be denied the praise 
of acuteness, philological ability, and extensive research. It 
will long be prized as a storehouse of valuable materials by the 
future students of Joel, but it is sadly vitiated by the extrava- 
gance of its hypotheses, and by unworthy views of inspiration 
and of the character of the prophets. Where an interpreter 
has no higher idea of religion than as a weak delusion, nor of 
a prophet than as a crafty and managing demagogue, he is 
utterly destitute of that sympathy with the inspired oracles 
which, in their case as in that of every intellectual product, 
must be acknowledged to be a prime requisite to successful 
exposition. Nor can the smaller and more recent volume of 
Meier (1841) upon the same prophet be regarded as in any 
respect an advance upon his predecessor. 

The commentary on Amos by Gustavus Baur* of Giessen 
(1847) exhibits no very decided proofs of ability or of original 
talent, but is nevertheless a useful compilation, presenting a 
convenient resumé of the views of previous expositors. This 
book is governed by a higher tone of religious sentiment than 
either of the preceding, though it is still far from what it ought 
to be. Baur has adopted his views of prophecy and of the 
prophets from Ewald, and the long dissertation upon this sub- 


* Not to be confounded witk, Bruno Bauer, infamous from his treatment of the 
Gospels, nor with the subtle and distinguished sceptic, F, C. Baur, of Tiibingen. 
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ject with which his book is prefaced, might as well have been 
- superseded by a simple reference to the discussion of the latter, 
whose ideas he has borrowed without essential modification, 
certainly without improvement. 

The commentary on Hosea by Simson (1851), the only pub- 
lication of its author of whose existence we have any know- 
ledge, is not only vastly in advance of the nearly worthless 
production of Stuck (1828), but is entitled to a distinguished 
place among the helps for the right understanding of this part 
of Scripture. Had its author been, what unfortunately he is 
not, a believer in divine inspiration, in its true and orthodox 
sense, his exposition would have been nearly all that could 
have been desired. His high and enthusiastic admiration of 
Hosea’s genius, and of the loftiness of his sentiments and aims, 
his respect even for his divine commission, which in a certain 
sense, involving nothing supernatural either in his call or his 
endowments, he repeatedly asserts, prevent that belittling of 
his subject, that suspicion of unworthy motives, that mangling 
of the book by the knife of an unsparing criticism, and that 
torturing of its sense by an ingeniously perverted exegesis, 
which are almost sure to be found in interpreters out of sym- 
pathy with that which they profess to expound. For the larger 
portion of this commentary might be read without meeting 
with any thing to betray the unsound theological tenets of its 
author. In avery few instances, and only where there is a 
concurrence of several ancient versions against the Hebrew, 
he departs from the generally received text. In almost every 
case he stoutly maintains its correctness, and evinces not only 
candour and ingenuousness, but uncommon skill and ability in 
the investigation even of the most perplexed passages. Ina 
book containing so many difficulties and obscurities as Hosea, 
it is not, perhaps, to be expected that the views of any exposi- 
tor will prove satisfactory upon every point. But even where 
the reader is disposed to dissent from Simson’s own opinion, 
he is provided with the materials for making up an indepen- 
dent judgment, in the history of interpretation, which is given 
in all disputed passages; and from this carefully digested 
statement of the principal views of commentators and trans- 
lators, Jewish and Christian, ancient and modern, with the 
grounds upon which they respectively rest, he may intelligently 
make his own selection. 

Caspari, as our readers know, has furnished valuable expo- 
sitions, and of a decidedly evangelical cast, of Obadiah (1842), 
and of Micah (1851); only the amazing diffuseness of the lat- 
ter upon unimportant and subsidiary points, and its sadly con- 
fused arrangement, detract from its excellence, and from the 
comfort of using it. The commentary of his friend and former 
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associate, Delitzsch, on Habakkuk (1843), stands in the very 
front rank of these monographs for ability, originality, and 
soundness of exposition. Two brothers of the name of Strauss 
(unconnected in family or in views with David Frederic Strauss, 
of mythical notoriety), possessing evangelical sentiments, very 
considerable learning, and a fair proportion of exegetical abi- 
lity, have written, one the volume before us upon Nahum, and 
the other (F. A. Strauss, scarcely the equal of his younger 
brother), upon Zephaniah (1843). A commentary upon this 
latter book was also promised by Delitzsch ten years ago, but 
has not yet made its appearance. Hengstenberg, besides 
commenting upon selected portions of the minor prophets, has, 
in his Christology, a second edition of which is now passin 
through the press, expounded Zechariah throughout. Anda 
fresh exposition of at least the first part of this book, under 
the title of the “ Night Visions of Zechariah,” is in course of 
publication, from the pen of Baumgarten, favourably known 
from his other productions, particularly his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and his treatise on the Acts of the Apostles. We 
took up his work on Zechariah with avidity, as there are few 
transatlantic scholars whose views we were more anxious to see 
upon this enigmatical portion of Scripture, but were disap- 
pointed to find its prolixity such as to make it almost unread- 
able. 

Those parts of the Seripture which relate to Nineveh have 
of late gained additional interest from the astonishing disco- 
veries recently made upon the site of this queen city of the 
ancient world. The exhumation of its palaces, with their 
sculptures and inscriptions, has set us face to face, as it were, 
with generations every vestige of which had been supposed to 
have perished more than twenty centuries ago; and it has na- 
turally awakened a fresh zeal in the examination of all sources, 
sacred and profane, whence any thing could be gathered touch- 
ing the civilization, the history, and the fortunes of the Assy- 
rian empire. And on the other hand, the students of the 
Scriptures are turning to these exhumations with equal interest 
to discover what these records, so marvellously snatched from 
destruction, may contain newly to confirm or to elucidate the 
sacred volume. Strauss has devoted himeelf diligently to this 
side of his subject; and every thing in the researches of mo- 
dern times, no less than in the statements of ancient writers, 
which bears upon the interpretation or the verification of 
Nahum’s prophecy, has been carefully gathered and compared. 
The names of Rich, Botta, Flandin, Layard, Rawlinson, 
Hincks, Bonomi, Vaux, and others well known from their re- 
searches or their publications upon Assyrian affairs, are of 
frequent occurrence in this volume. Several interesting coin- 
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cidences are pointed out between the sculptured scenes found 
amid these ruins and the language of the prophet. Much 
more sparing use is made of the inscriptions, whose true read- 
ing and genuine sense must still be considered as in a great 
measure doubtful, although the marvellous advances already 
made towards their decipherment and interpretation give rea- 
son to hope that full success may yet crown the efforts put 
forth in that direction. And what results may then be deve- 
loped for the restoration of the history of that long buried 
empire, and the corroboration of the exactness of scriptural 
statement, it is impossible now to conjecture. The caution ob- 
served by our author upon this point, in the present incipiency 
of our knowledge upon this subject, is eminently judicious. It 
is hardly possible that the inscriptions still existing in Nineveh 
can be read without throwing some light upon its history, as 
its sculptures have already done upon its civilization and cus- 
toms; especially if that chamber piled full of terra cotta tablets, 
upon which Mr Layard was so fortunate as to light in a state 
of perfect preservation, should prove to be, as has been conjec- 
tured, but is almost too good to hope for, the treasure-house of 
records referred to in Ezra v. 17, in which all royal decrees 
were placed for safe keeping. Enough has already been made 
out of the monuments to ascertain that they will in all proba- 
bility furnish us with the names of monarchs hitherto unknown, 
with the succession of their reigns, and perhaps some of the 
prominent events in which they took part. In the very frag- 
mentary and imperfect state in which Assyrian history has 
come down to us, any new accession will be welcome, especially 
if it shall teach us how existing gaps are to be filled up, or 
shall give any hint as to the proper manner of piecing together 
those scraps which are already possessed. As Nineveh was 
destroyed two hundred years before the father of Greek 
history took up his pen, and its very name was unheard by 
Xenophon, though he led the retreat of the ten thousand past 
its site, it is not surprising that the notices left of it are of 
the most brief and scanty description. The histories of the 
Assyrian Empire by Herodotus (if, as is most probable, he 
actually wrote what he is known to have projected) and by 
Ctesias, which if preserved would no doubt have yielded ample, 
and to a great extent, reliable materials, have both been un- 
fortunately lost. And the few scattered fragments which have 
‘been preserved rather add to the perplexity of the subject, by 
the difficulty of reconciliation and adjustment, than afford any 
clear and satisfactory information. Possibly the monuments 
may assist in clearing up what is now so dark and obscure; 
though we fear the too extravagant expectations of some of the 
learned and sanguine explorers are not destined to be realised.. 
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That these relics, which, numerous and deeply interesting as 
they are, considering the previous paucity of such remains, 
must yet be an inconsiderable fragment of the ancient city, and 
that not carefully selected with a view to its historic worth, but 
casually preserved from plunder, the conflagration, and the 
tooth of time, should contain a full and connected history of 
the empire, is surely too much to anticipate. At any rate, in 
the present uncertainty which shrouds the subject, it is preca- 
rious to rely with any confidence upon assumed identifications 
of the monarchs of the monuments with the monarchs of his- 
tory, or even upon the correctness of the periods to which the 
ruins have been by ingenious and plausible arguments referred. 

It is casting no reproach upon the most brilliant of the 
intellectual achievements of modern times, to say that the 
secrets of the mysterious arrow-headed character have been as 
yet but imperfectly disclosed. The only matter of astonish- 
ment is that any thing whatever has been made of them, and 
that the enigma has yielded at all, notwithstanding the pa- 
tience, the ingenuity, and the learning brought to bear upon 
them. The Greek on the Rosetta stone furnished a key to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, without which they might never have 
been resolved. But here was no such aid as this. It had 
been known from the days of Peter della Valle that strange 
and unintelligible characters were cut upon the face of the 
rocks in many parts of the old Persian empire, which, from the 
peculiar shape of their constituent elements, received the name 
of arrow-headed, or cuneiform. Similar inscriptions were 
found in the ruins of Persepolis. What might be the contents 
of these inscriptions, in case they were significant, what the 
language in which they were written, what the power of the 
individual characters, whether ideographic, syllabic, or alpha- 
betic, or what even might be the direction in which they were 
to be read, no one knew. A more hopeless task than that of 
deciphering and translating under such circumstances cannot 
well be imagined. It was undertaken, however, and has to a 
wonderful extent been accomplished. A careful comparison 
revealed the fact that all the cuneiform jnscriptions, though 
bearing a general and marked similarity, were nevertheless 
not written in the same character; that there were, in fact, 
three plainly distinguishable kinds, differing greatly in the 
complexity and the respective number of their written signs. 
The whole three were frequently found in parallel columns 
upon the same rock, and it was from this circumstance conjec- 
tured that such inscriptions were trilingual, bearing the same 
legend in three different tongues. This has now been dis- 
covered actually to be the case: the Persian monarehs, in order 
that these public records might be read more widely by the 
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subjects of their empire, causing them to be inscribed in the 
three languages which then divided its territory among them, 
in the same manner as their cognate representatives do now. 
Just as the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish are intermingled at 
present, so were tongues in a measure corresponding to these 
in the age of Cyrus, and in all probability these indicate the 
languages contained in the Persian, Assyrian, and Median or 
Scythic inscriptions, as they have been respectively termed. 
Numberless abortive attempts had been made by the most 
eminent scholars, but there was no actual progress in decipher- 
ing the character until the year 1800. A few preliminary 
steps had been doubtfully taken, but all was as dark and 
mysterious as ever. It was then the good fortune of a young 
German scholar, with no great pretensions to oriental learn- 
ing, but ingenious, and of untiring patience, to start from a 
fortunate conjecture, and to work out by means of it one-third 
of the alphabet. The discoverer was George F. Grotefend, at 
that time studying at the university of Bonn, and whose death 
was announced a year since. He addressed himself to the 
examination of the simplest of the three kinds of cuneiform 
writing. From the circumstance that the arrow-heads of 
which it was composed were always inclined in one direction, 
it was inferred that that was the direction of the writing. 
Tychsen had pointed out the sign which marked the division 
between words; and since as many as eleven characters were 
sometimes found between two such signs, Grotefend concluded 
that they must each represent, not a syllable, but a simple 
alphabetic sound. A careful inspection of some Persepolitan 
legends which he had before him, showed the frequent repeti- 
tion of certain formulz, accompanied now by one, now by 
another word. The constant terms he conjectured from the 
ordinary structure of oriental inscriptions to be royal titles, 
and the variable to be the names of the monarchs. He se- 
lected two of these assumed names, which stood so related 
that he judged them to be those of father and son. They were 
of equal length, each composed of seven letters, and, though 
having some characters in common, of different initials. As 
these inscriptions were known to belong to the period of the 
Achzmenides, the verification of his conjecture depended upon 
his finding two princes of that line whose names would answer 
these conditions. Cyrus and Artaxerxes were rejected as of 
unsuitable length; Cyrus and Cambyses from the sameness of 
their initial. Darius and Xerxes were chosen; and by re 
curring to the original mode of spelling, as nearly as that 
could be determined, they were adapted to the corresponding 
words in the inscription. With the letters thus conjecturally 
fixed, he proceeded to spell out the words of the title, eghre 
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khshehioh, which he discovered to mean “great king” in the 
Zend or old Persian language. Every new trial served but to 
verify the conjecture which he had made, and to show that he 
had hit upon the beginning of a true solution. Many years 
of indefatigable research on the part of many able scholars, 
among whom Lassen of Bonn particularly distinguished him- 
self, were needed to develop the system thus initiated, to 
justify completely its results, and to apply the needed correc- 
tion, until now the whole alphabet has been ascertained with 
a satisfactory degree of certainty, and the contents of the in- 
scriptions can be pretty accurately made out. 

The Persian inscription could now be read; but the other 
two kinds remained as dark and inexplicable as ever. The 
next step was to make use of the key afforded by the former 
to unlock the mysteries of the latter. The second species of 
the arrow-headed character was now attempted, fortunately 
the very same as that since dug from the mounds at Nineveh ; 
for the minor diversities, and the divisions to which these have 
led, need not here be referred to. This Assyrian species is 
greatly more complicated than the preceding, and even with 
the aid afforded by its previous solution, the investigation has 
been encumbered with the most formidable difficulties, such 
as must have been absolutely insurmountable without this aid. 
Instead of the forty characters of the first species, it numbers 
upwards of six hundred, and it is still in dispute to what ex- 
tent these are to be regarded as syllables, abbreviations, or 
ideographs. The Persian character of the trilingual inscrip- 
tions, which was now intelligible, fixed the spelling of the proper 
names in the Assyrian character, and determined throughout 
the general sense of the legend. The great multitude of the 
written signs, and the confused and arbitrary way in which 
they have the appearance of being sometimes used, together 
with the absence of marks in this species to determine the end 
of words, greatly complicated the problem, and embarrassed 
its solution. The highest honour must here be awarded to 
Colonel Rawlinson, who, during his connection with the British 
army in the East, devoted himself with enthusiastie zeal to 
the deciphering and interpretation of the cuneiform monu- 
ments. With few aids, and in ignorance of much that had 
been done in Europe toward their solution, he sueceeded in 
working out an independent alphabet for the first or Persian 
species, differing in but a single letter from that developed by 
Lassen. By the aid of a telescope he copied the Behistun 
( Bayioravoy opog of Diodorus Siculus) inscription, the greatness of 
whose elevation upon the perpendicular face of a precipice had 
defied the attempts of all previous travellers to reach or to 
examine it. Its long trilingual legend gave a most important 
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clue for the study of the second or Assyrian species. It cannot 
be denied that this is far from being wholly disentangled yet. 
The power of many of its characters is well defined, and the 
meaning of a considerable number of words may be regarded 
as settled with tolerable certainty. That no small measure 
of perplexity yet remains may be inferred from the statements 
of Rawlinson himseif,* that many of the Assyrian signs 
sometimes represent phonetically a complete syllable, and 
sometimes only the sounds of which the syllable is composed ; 
nay, that certain characters represent two entirely dissi- 
milar sounds,—sounds so dissimilar, that neither can they be 
brought into relation with each other, nor, even supposing the 
sign properly to denote a syllable, which syllable on occasion 
may be compressed into its dominant sound, will the other 
power be found to enter at all into the full and original pro- 
nunciation,—while on the other hand, great numbers of charac- 
ters have accorded to them precisely the same sound. Such 
“ inconvenient laxity” is almost if not quite inconsistent with 
the idea of intelligible writing, and will undoubtedly be re- 
garded by most persons as indicating a defect in the explana- 
tion, and as showing that the ultimatum is not thus far reached. 
Patient ingenuity may yet show how all this is to be explained, 
and may bring certainty where there is still much darkness 
and doubt. It is not wonderful that a subject so perplexed 
is not to be unravelled at once. We shall wait with much 
interest for the finished results. Meanwhile, in the present 
chaos of conflicting interpretations, it cannot with fairness be 
asked of us to rely with any great confidence upon the identi- 
fications assumed as already made out, when doctors so widely 
disagree that the name of the builder of the Khorsabad palace, 
which Rawlinson read successively Arkot-sin and Sargina, was 
by De Sauley made out to be Esarhaddon, by Grotefend, Na- 
bopolassar, and by Luzzato, Chyniladanus. 

Abandoning, therefore, the inscriptions, as unable for the 
present, at least, to furnish any reliable information, we are 
thrown for our knowledge of Assyrian history upon a few 
passages incidentally referring to it in ancient writers. It is 
with the utmost difficulty that these fragmentary accounts are 
put together into any thing like a consistent unity. And it is 
worth observing how. different is the course pursued by histo- 
rians in their patient endeavours to reconcile these perplexed 
statements, from the method which those adopt in relation to 
the Scriptures who are forward to charge upon them falsehood 
or inconsistency, upon the first appearance of the slightest 
difficulty. What can be ascertained regarding the origin and 


* he his Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria, 
PP. % % 
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growth of the Assyrian empire does not here concern us, but 
only its final catastrophe, as that alone comes within the sur- 
vey of the prophet. That Nineveh was one of the greatest 
cities of ancient times, scarcely excepting Babylon itself, we 
learn from the statements made of its magnificence and extent; 
and it is, in fact, apparent from the ruins themselves. Of its 
fall the following account is given by Ctesias *:—‘ Arbaces, a 
Mede, a valiant and prudent man, and general of the forces 
which were sent every year out of Media to Nineveh, was 
stirred up by Belesis, the governor of Babylon, to overthrow 
the Assyrian empire. Hereupon Arbaces prevailed with the 
Medes to invade the Assyrian empire, and drew the Persians, 
in hopes of liberty, to join in the confederacy. Belesis in like 
manner persuaded the Babylonians to stand up for their liber- 
ties. He sent messengers into Arabia, and gained that prince 
for a confederate. Sardanapalus, being informed of the revolt, 
led forth the forces of the rest of the provinces against them ; 
whereupon a battle being fought, the rebels were totally 
routed, and with a great slaughter were forced to the moun- 
tains, seventy furlongs from Nineveh. A second and a third 
battle were fought with like success.. While Sardanapalus 
was rejoicing at these victories and feasting his army, Arbaces 
induced the Bactrians to revolt, fell suddenly upon the king’s 
camp, and making a great slaughter of some, forced the rest 
into the city. Hereupon Sardanapalus committed the charge 
of the whole army to the queen’s brother, and took upon him- 
self the defence of the city. But the rebels twice defeated the 
king’s forces, and the king being afterwards besieged, many of 
the nations revolted to the confederates, so that Sardanapalus 
now perceiving that the kingdom was like to be lost, sent post 
into all the provinces of the kingdom in order to raise soldiers, 
and to make all other preparations necessary to endure a siege. 
And he was the more encouraged to this, for that he was 
acquainted with an ancient prophecy that Nineveh could never 
be taken by force till the river became the city’s enemy. 
The siege continued two years. The third year it happened 
that the river, overflowing with continual rains, came up into 
a part of the city and tore down the wall twenty furlongs in 
length. The king hereupon conceiving that the oracle was 
accomplished, in that the river was an apparent enemy to 
the city, utterly despaired; and therefore, that he might not 
fall into the hands of his enemies, he caused a huge pile of 
wood to be made in his palace court, and heaped together 
upon it all his gold, silver, and royal apparel, and enclosing his 
eunuchs and his concubines in an apartment within the pile, 

* Preserved in Diodorus Siculus, ii. 2; the quotation is abridged from Bonomi, 
“Nineveh and its Palaces,” pp. 64, 65. 
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caused it to be set on fire, and burnt himself and them toge- 
ther; which when the revolters came to understand, they 
entered through the breach in the walls and took the city, and 
clothed Arbaces with a royal robe, and committed to him the 
sole authority, proclaiming him king.” 

The account given by Herodotus is, that Deioces, the first 
independent king of the Medes, succeeded in subduing several 
surrounding nations under the Median yoke. After a reign of 
fifty-three years, he was succeeded by his son Phraortes, who 
subjected the Persians, and who, in the twenty-second year of 
his reign, made an unsuccessful incursion into Assyria, in 
which he perished with the greater part of his army. He was 
succeeded by his son Cyaxares, who proceeded with all his 
forces to the attack of Nineveh, being equally desirous of 
avenging his father, and becoming master of the city. He 
vanquished the Assyrians in battle, but when he was engaged 
in the siege of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army of Scy- 
thians, who beat him in a pitched battle, gaining not only the 
victory but the empire of Asia. After a space of twenty-eight 
years, however, the Medes recovered their possessions, after 
which they took Nineveh. 

Scholars have been divided as to the best mode of reconcil- 
ing these accounts. One method is to suppose that Herodotus 
and Ctesias record two different events, which took place at 
distinct periods. There must then have been two successive 
Assyrian empires; the first overthrown by Arbaces, about 800 
B.C., after which Nineveh rose again to its former splendour, 
the various kings reigned who are named in Scripture, Pul, 
Tiglath- Pileser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, and it was 
finally destroyed a second time, two hundred years later, by 
another Mede, Cyaxares. On this hypothesis, Nahum must 
have lived in the interval between the first and the second cap- 
tures of Nineveh, and consequently it can be the second only 
which he predicts. 

Strauss gives his suffrage with those who follow the opposite 
method, and who endeavour to harmonise the statements as 
descriptive of the same event. The different names given to 
the persons engaged in it need create no difficulty in the mind 
of him who has observed the transformation of other oriental 
names by Greek writers. The remaining diversity is explained 
by assuming both accounts, which were drawn from wholly 
different sources, to be partial, each needing to be supplied 
from the other. Upon this hypothesis, it will be correct to 
illustrate the fulfilment of the prophecy by the account of 
Ctesias as well as by that of Herodotus. This is accordingly 
the course which our author pursues. 


The year of Nineveh’s overthrow has been variously fixed 
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between the extremes of B.c. 625 and 597. Strauss adopts 
the opinion that it took place B.c. 606, for the following 
reasons :—1. Alexander Polyhistor relates that Nabopolassar, 
being sent by the last king of Nineveh to oppose the Medes 
under Astyages (the same with Cyaxares), contracted an alli- 
ance with him, and that Nineveh was attacked and overthrown 
by their united forces. Now, as, according to the canon of 
Ptolemy, Nabopolassar was in authority from B.c. 625 to 604, 
the fall of Nineveh must be placed somewhere between these 
limits. In 605 or 604, he was compelled, by increasing age and 
infirmity, to give up his army into the hands of his son Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and he died the same year. 2. The eapture of 
Nineveh is named by Herodotus among the last of the enter- 
prises of Cyaxares. It must have succeeded his war with the 
Lydians, the close of which is determined by an eclipse of the 
sun, noted at the time to have been B.c. 610. And as accord- 
ing to Ctesias the siege of Nineveh lasted three years, it can- 
not have been concluded before 606. 

After this time Nineveh never flourished again. Strabo 
mentions it only as a ruined city. Xenophon, who, in his 
famous retreat, passed directly by the spot where Nineveh had 
once stood, does not even mention its name, and seems to have 
had no suspicion of the vicinity of the site of that once mighty 
city; he speaks of that part of the ruin now known as the 
Birs Nimroud, under the name of Larissa. Lucian, in the 
second century of the Christian era, declares that it had utterly 
perished, and its very site was unknown. 

The meaning of the name Nahwm is “ he who comforts, or is 
comforted,” and Hengstenberg makes upon it the remark that 
he was consecrated to the God of comfort, as Hosea to the 
God of help, and Micah to the incomparable God. He is 
called the Elkoshite, to designate, not the family from which 
he sprang (an opinion mentioned by Jerome and Cyril, and 
adopted by Epiphanius), but his birth-place. This is not to 
be identified with Elkosh in the vicinity of Nineveh, of which 
mention is first made in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
where the tomb of Nahum is exhibited to the eredulous, but, 
according to Jerome’s explicit testimony, was a place in Gali- 
lee, still existing in his own day, and which had been pointed 
out to him. The opinion of Knobel and Hitzig that it was the 
same place with Capernaum (which signifies “ the town of 
Nahum”) seems to be without foundation. Of the life and 
actions of the prophet nothing is known; the legends regard- 
ing him are not worth repeating. 

Our author supposes Nahum to have prophesied in the reign 
of Manasseh, during the brief captivity of that monarch. His: 
principal arguments are the following. The position of this 
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book in the collection of minor prophets, after Micah and 
before Habakkuk and Zephaniah, indicates that it belongs 
somewhere between the first part of the reign of Hezekiah and 
that of Josiah. Nahum borrows expressions from Joel, Micah, 
and Isaiah, and is himself quoted by Jeremiah. The allusions 
in the prophecy to Sennacherib’s expedition, chap. i.9, 12, and 
death, chap. i. 14, the insulting language of Rabshakeh, chap. ii. 
13, and the power of Assyria yet unbroken, chap. i. 12, agree with 
this assumed date. That no gross sin nor apostasy from God is 
charged upon the people, is alleged to point to such a time of 
affliction and repentance as the captivity of Manasseh. And 
the words, chap. i. 13, “I will burst thy bonds,” are taken to be an 
allusion to the future deliverance of the captive king. Where 
the data are so few and of such doubtful character, it would be 
presumptuous to speak with confidence; but we confess that 
this view is less attractive to us than that which has been 
commonly received from the days of Jerome, that the prophecy 
of Nahum was delivered in the reign of Hezekiah, perhaps 
shortly after the disastrous invasion of Sennacherib. 

The first chapter opens with a majestic description of Jeho- 
vah in the attributes about to be displayed in Assyria’s over- 
throw, which is followed by a declaration of his settled purpose 
to accomplish its complete destruction. The effects of God’s 
presence upon external nature, as depicted verses 4, 5, are 
conceived to be, not the natural phenomena of a storm, a 
drought, or an earthquake, described in exaggerated terms, 
—nor symbols of the overthrow of kingdoms,—nor expressions 
borrowed by anticipation from the final judgment, and wrought 
into this description of an antecedent judgment, because this is 
viewed as indissolubly linked with that, both being parts of 
one all-comprehensive display of God’s punitive justice,—nor 
simply imaginary, the inward affright of the guilty being 
reflected in the world around, which seems to them, in their 
terror, to be on the point of dissolution; but they belong 
to the vision of the prophet, to whose mind such scenes were 
actually presented, and they indicate the glory of the Divine 
Being, and the absolute control over all objects of nature 
which is at every moment possessed by him, even when not 
thus terrifically exerted. 

This jealous, avenging, almighty, and yet gracious God, 
shall make an utter end of the oppressor of his people. 
“ Affliction shall not rise up the second time,” by which is 
understood, agreeably to the hypothesis adopted of the date of 
the prophecy, that the carrying away of Manasseh in chains 
by the Assyrians was the last affliction that the people of God 
should experience from that quarter. 

The 15th verse commences the second chapter in the Hebrew 
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text. Messengers are seen in the distance, bearing the wel- 
come intelligence of the destruction of Nineveh, which is then 
represented as actually taking place under the eyes of the 
prophet. ‘He that dasheth in pieces” is not the Messiah, 
though he bears a name somewhat resembling it, Micah ii. 13, 
but the instrument of Nineveh’s overthrow, the Chaldeans and 
Medes, though they are not specifically named. On the ap- 
proach of these formidable foes, the king of Nineveh is urged 
to the most strenuous measures of defence. Such measures 
would be necessary, for Jehovah had resolved upon his people’s 
exaltation, and by consequence upon their oppressor’s fall. 
“For the Lord is returning to [or restoring] the excellency of 
Jacob, as the excellency of Israel.” He shall come back with 
his grace and power to them whom he seemed temporarily to 
have forsaken, and shall vindicate to Jacob the possession of 
those prerogatives and advantages which belong to them as 
God’s Israel, his true and elect people. He would do this 
because they had been so mercilessly abused, and their vine 
branches (the whole people is the vine, its individual members 
the branches, though the literal reference to the products of 
the ground need not be excluded) had been marred. The 
military preparations of the besieging army are now vividly 
depicted. The reddened shields and scarlet-clad soldiery are 
capable of illustration from ancient customs, but here specially 
betoken the coming slaughter and the wrath of God, of which 
they are the instruments, The chariots flash with steel, as 
their metallic ornaments and the weapons which they carry 
glitter in the sun,—not chariots armed with scythes, as their 
employment, according to the positive testimony of ancient 
writers and the negative testimony of the monuments, belongs 
to alaterdate. The firs or cypresses (lances of that material) 
are shaken both from the motion of the car and brandished by 
the warrior. They are first seen in the distance, ver. 3; then 
follow, with insane, lightning-like speed, their approach and 
the onset, ver. 4. The besieged king shall remember his nobles, 
by whom seem to be here intended, not so much satraps com- 
manding distant provinces whose aid he shall expect, as those 
in the city upon whom he can rely in this urgent extremity for 
its defence. His reliance is vain; they shall stumble. They 
hasten to the wall, and the engine has been prepared,—such a 
war machine as is seen repeatedly upon the monuments,—a 
sheltering roof, beneath which battering-rams are plied against 
the wall. The gates opening upon the river and the artificial 
channels connected with it shall be opened (whether they shall 
be left open through negligence, as in the case of Babylon, or 
forced open by the enemy in spite of the difficulty of approach, 
is not stated by the prophet nor recorded by history); and the 
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occupants of the palace shall melt with fear. It will not be 
worth while to detail all the strange explanations which have 
been offered of this simple verse.—(Ver. 6.) The opinion of 
Hitzig, in the first edition of his Commentary, that the gates of 
the rivers were sluices, and the submerging of the city and 
palace was a measure of defence analogous to breaking of their 
dykes by the Dutch in modern times, is a sufficient specimen. 
Huzzab, in ver. 7, has been explained in more than twenty dif- 
ferent ways. It is not a proper noun, the name of the Assyrian 
queen, but, as in the margin of the English version, a verb,— 
“it is established,” fixed by the divine purpose. What is de- 
creed follows: She, the city, personified as a queen, is ignomi- 
niously stripped of her clothing and led into captivity, while 
her attendant maidens (who, if they have a distinct signification, 
and are not merely added to complete the image already sug- 
gested, are not inferior and dependent cities, but the women of 
Nineveh) with voice and gesture lament her fate. Nineveh 
has all her days been a pool of water, an emblem not of her 
future desolation, but of the past abundance of her wealth and 
population. They shall flee away, 7. ¢., these waters which she 
has contained, her treasures and inhabitants, and no efforts 
can stop them. Then, with an assertion of her utter ruin, and 
an exclamation at its completeness, the chapter closes. 

The third chapter does not describe a second capture of the 
city different from the former, but resumes the same topic, for 
the sake of assigning the causes of this destruction, which are 
found in the crimes of which Nineveh had been guilty. The 
whoredoms and witchcrafts charged upon her are those acts of 
intrigue and crafty policy by which, under pretext of alliance 
and friendship, she sought her own aggrandisement and in- 
veigled other nations to their ruin. 

To show how little reason Nineveh had to think herself 
secure, the example of No Ammon (Eng. ver. margin) is ap- 
pealed to,—a city no less powerful and strongly defended, but 
doomed to destruction. No Ammon is rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint in this place, “ the portion of Ammon,” and in Ezek. 
xxx. 14-16, Diospolis. The Vulgate has in both places Alex- 
andria, which is thus explained by Jerome in his Commentary, 
on the authority of his Hebrew teacher: “Non quod eo tempore 
Alexandria vocaretur, quippe que longo post tempore ab Alex- 
andro M. Macedone nomen accepit ; sed quia sub nomine primo 
[z. e. No] semper AXgypti metropolis fuerit et abundantissima 
populis.” Its maritime location probably led to this conjecture. 
That No was a city of Egypt is plain from ver. 9. There were 
two places in that country called Diospolis, one near Mendes 
in Lower Egypt, the other the famous Thebes of Upper Egypt, 
mentioned by Homer as the city of a hundred gates, and whose 
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remains are the grandest of all the ruins of antiquity. Sinee 
the time of Bochart, there has been a general agreement among 
interpreters that this last city is the one here intended. It 
is described as situated among the rivers, the Nile and its 
artificial branches or canals. The sea which composed its 
rampart and its wall was also the Nile, the Hebrew word 
being in a few instances applied to rivers of large volume, 
é. g., the Euphrates (Isa. xxi. 1), and perhaps as here to the 
Nile, in Isa. xviii. 2, xix. 5. So that it is not necessary to 
translate with Ewald, “ whose wall was a rampart from sea 
to sea,” from the Red Sea to the Mediterrean. The period 
of the capture of Thebes here referred to, and the agents in 
its accomplishment, are by no means certain. It has been 
attributed to the Assyrians under Shalmaneser; Sargon (which 
is, however, according to Strauss, but another name for the 
same monarch), with an appeal to Isa. xx.; Sennacherib, on 
the authority of Josephus, Arch. x. 1, 4, who yet says nothing 
of the overthrow of Thebes, nor even of a victory of the As- 
syrians; and Esarhaddon, who, according to the more than 
doubtful authority of Abydenus, subdued Egypt and parts of 
Syria. It has also been attributed to the Ethiopians, who 
made themselves masters of Egypt about the close of the 
eighth century before Christ; to the civil disturbances among 
the Egyptians themselves in the seventh century; to an irrup- 
tion of the Scythians, mentioned by Herodotus; to the Car- 
thagenians, inasmuch as it is said by Ammianus Marcellinus 
that the city Hecatompylos was once taken by them; and by 
Bochart, who reduces the age of Nahum’s prophecy to corre- 
spond, it is identified with the invasion of Egypt by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, foretold by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. As it is extremely 
hard for a German to confess ignorance, even where he has 
no data to guide him, Strauss maintains the view, adopted 
from Jerome, Cyril, Theodoret, and Cocceius, but whieh can 
only be justified by a plain necessity, that it is not a past but 
a future destruction by Cambyses which the prophet intended. 
The silence of the Theban monuments as to any previous sack 
of the city is regarded as conclusive that none had occurred. 
It is hard, on this hypothesis, to see why the fate of Thebes 
should be adduced as lending confirmation to that which had 
been denounced upon Nineveh. 

As Thebes had fallen, so should she. How desperate soever 
the efforts for her defence, however prodigious the numbers 
she enclosed, her destruction should be sudden, complete, and 
unlamented. 

Every prophecy of the Scripture had, no doubt, a special 
appropriateness to the time in which it was delivered. Asa 
wise teacher of his people, God brought out from the stores of 
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his infinite knowledge just those particular lessons which they 
each time needed for their instruction, their warning, and their 
encouragement. In his word, as in creation and providence, 
every thing has its proper place and season. In the time of 
Nahum, for example, God’s people specially needed to be in- 
formed that this great overshadowing power, by which they 
were oppressed, should not be suffered to destroy them, but 
should be itself destroyed. And yet, as this message was 
designed for the guidance and comfort of men in all ages, its 
lessons can never become obsolete. Whatever was written 
aforetime, as the apostle tells us, was written for our learning. 
While the Holy Spirit, who spake by the mouth of Nahum, 
had therefore specially in view the prophet’s contemporaries, 
he so framed his lessons as to adapt them to the wants of all 
coming time. 

The predictions of this book and of other books of Scrip- 
ture are not to be regarded as mere anticipations of certain 
portions of the world’s history, which lose very much their 
interest and their value when that history has passed into 
actual occurrence, and can be gathered in all its details from 
others who were witnesses of the events. One prominent 
design of these disclosures regarding the fate of the great 
mations of the earth, is to teach the relation which God sus- 
tains to human history, and which, as our eyes are so much 
directed to the agency of second causes, we are prone to over- 
look or to forget. By thus foreshadowing events, however, 
which lie far beyond the reach of human sagacity to discover, 
which are yet in all the contingency of remote causation and 
of human liberty, God steps, as it were, visibly into the arena, 
and shows himself to be concerned in whatever takes place 
among men. Such predictions reveal that God rules in all the 
affairs of men; that while he was specially the God of Israel, 
he was likewise the Governor of all the nations of the earth; 
that he controlled and conducted the fortunes of them all, 
even the most mighty and powerful, shaping their destinies as 
best pleased him, or best comported with his holy ends. They 
reveal that his government of the nations is a moral govern- 
ment, one of righteous retributions. It is the crimes of 
Nineveh which, after a long seeming impunity, secure her 
overthrow. Her destruction is not an act of capricious sove- 
reignty; it results not from the mere turning of fortune’s un- 
' steady wheel; it is the just reward of her iniquities. And 
they reveal the subordination of this universal and omnipotent 
moral government to the scheme of saving mercy. It is not 
barely in punishment of her own sins that Nineveh was to be 
overthrown, but to accomplish in this signal way the deliver- 
ance of his people, among whom God was preparing a salva- 
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tion for the whole earth, and to avenge the wrongs committed 
against them. It was to evidence not only that he “ will 
take vengeance on his adversaries,” but also that “he is good; 
a stronghold in the day of trouble; and he knoweth them 
that trust in him.” 

These three lessons of the universality of God’s government, 
its retributive character, and its subordination to his scheme 
of grace, were importantfor the prophet’s contemporaries. They 
are equally true and important in all time; and they are con- 
veyed even more powerfully and impressively to those who 
have not barely the predi¢tion, but the record of its actual 
accomplishment. These teachings we have in the prophecy in 
common with those to whom it was first delivered. But in 
addition, it furnishes to us who live after the fulfilment an in- 
stance of divine foreknowledge, which clearly establishes the 
inspiration of the prophet, and by consequence the heavenly 
origin of our religion. It gives additional value to the evi- 
dence of divine revelation derived from this source, when the 
prophecy in question is not symbolical nor figurative, but 
literal; and when its language is neither obscure nor doubtful, 
but plain and unambiguous, and its accomplishment is evident 
and striking. There is also the special advantage in this case, 
that the events foretold are not such as took place in an ob- 
scure corner, but are prominent, notorious, and undeniable, 
concerning one of the grandest, most powerful, and most mag- 
nificent cities of the ancient world. And the record of its fall 
is preserved, not in the Scriptures, not by Jewish writers, but 
by those who had no knowledge whatever of these predictions 
having been uttered, who had no suspicion of the service they 
were doing the religion of the Bible by the record they. were 
making, and who cannot by possibility have been guilty of any 
collusion, with the view of producing a seeming correspondence 
between the event and the prophecy, if none actually existed. 
And now in the proof that there is in this book a real pro- 
phecy, which, as shown by heathen authors, and as they who 
visit the site of Nineveh at the present day can see with their 
own eyes, has been literally fulfilled,—and that this prediction 
was uttered at such a time and under such circumstances as to 
preclude the possibility of its having been a so-called vatici- 
nium post eventum, a shrewd conjecture based on known causes, 
or even a vague anticipation, or an enthusiastic rhapsody,— 
there is a demonstration that this was a divinely communicated 
truth, and that he who uttered it was a prophet sent from God. 
And it is the more important to insist upon this class of the 
Christian evidences at the present day, because it has become 
the fashion with many to decry the external defences of reli- 
gion, and upon this has followed the disposition to make of 
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revelation only a subjective state, not an objective and super- 
natural communication. 

In tracing the correspondence between a prophecy and its 
fulfilment, it is important to observe, both in this and in other 
cases, that what is presented in one picture in the prophecy 
need not always occur at the same point of time in the history. 
The prophetic eye ranges over a long vista of the future, over 
a long train of events conspiring to one grand result, but 
which may yet require many years, or even centuries, for their 
accomplishment. Thus the subject of Nahum’s prophecy is 
the fall of Nineveh. He depicts it as attacked by the over- 
whelming forces of its enemies, and leaves it utterly desolate 
and waste. Now, it is no detraction from the truthfulness of 
the prophecy, nor from the exactness of its correspondence 
with the event, that its capture and sack by Cyaxares did not 
complete its desolation, but was only the first decisive step in 
its downward progress. From that fatal blow it never rallied, 
but sunk gradually away until it became the perfectly irre- 
deemable desolation which Xenophon beheld it two hundred 
years later, and which it has remained until this day. The 
vision of the prophet was not restricted to the condition of 
things at the conclusion of the siege of Cyaxares, but reached 
beyond to its ultimate result; and the desolation which suc- 
ceeded is accordingly portrayed without any note being taken 
of the chronological interval which separated them. 

Now, whatever diversity there may be among the authorities 
in Assyrian history as to many of its facts and dates, there 
can be no disagreement as to these points:—That Nineveh 
was one of the most magnificent and powerful cities of the 
ancient world; that it was suddenly and signally overthrown 
at a period when its wealth and power were at their height ; 
that this was effected by an invasion of the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, somewhere about B.c. 600; and that the desolation of 
the city has been so complete that for ages its very site was 
unknown or disputed, and that all which now remain of its 
former grandeur are a few ruined mounds. That this corre- 
sponds precisely with the prophetic picture of Nineveh’s utter 
hopeless destruction, in spite of her great wealth and power, 
and the multitudes of her population, compared to swarms of 
locusts, is too plain for argument. It is also to be noted, 
that while the particular people is not mentioned which were 
to be the instrument of Nineveh’s overthrow, they are par- 
tially, at least, intimated. In both the descriptions of the 
invading army, given chap. ii. 3, 4, and iii. 2, 3, almost exclusive 
mention is made of horsemen and of chariots. The destruc- 
tion must have been effected, therefore, by some power a main 
part of whose military strength lay in their cavalry. This 
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was notoriously the case with Media, which was celebrated 
throughout the ancient world for the excellence and numbers 
of its horses. 

We would, without doubt, be able to point out more minute 
coincidences between the prophecy and the accomplishment, 
if we only had more detailed and reliable accounts of the 
events as they actually took place. That the city should be 
pillaged, chap. ii. 9; put to the sword, chap. iii. 3; set on fire, 
chap. iii. 15; and deserted of its population, who shall either 
betake themselves to flight, chap. ii. 8, iii. 18, or be led into 
captivity, chap. ii. 7, is plainly declared. And this is all 
confirmed by the historical records or by existing monuments. 
If the account of Ctesias is to be received as describing the 


final capture of the city, chap.i. 10, * While they are drunken ~* 


as drunkards they shall be devoured as stubble,” may be con- 
sidered as predicting the advantage gained by their enemies at 
the time of the drunken revel of Sardanapalus. That the dis- 
astrous overflow of the Tigris during the siege is intimated 
chap. i. 8, is also possible, but not certain. 

Fortunately, however, the most essential points are those 
which are undeniable. There is no need, in order to make out 
an irrefragable argument, of insisting upon any thing more than 
the grand event itself. Even if the prophet had recorded more 
minutely the particulars of this event, they would have been of 
little service to us, so long as our historical accounts are so 
vague and general. We may be justified, perhaps, in regard- 
ing it as a part of the wise orderings in this matter, that just 
those things should be most distinctly announced by the pro- 
phet which the historian was afterwards to preserve. Here, 
then, we have the prophet Nahum announcing, one hundred 
years before the event, not as a speculation nor a venturesome 
conjecture, but as a certain fact, that Nineveh should be over- 
thrown. She was then the mistress of Asia. No city could 
vie with her in wealth, in magnificence, in the number of her 
citizens, in the amount of her various and far-reaching trade, 
the extent of her dominion, or the power of her armies. No- 
thing could have been intrinsically more improbable, Were 
any one now to utter a similar prediction in regard to the great 
emporiums of the old world or the new, regarding London, 
Paris, or New York, it can easily be imagined with what in- 
credulity it would be received, and with what crazy absurdity 
it would be charged. - 

If the prediction had, however, been left in this indefinite 
form, it would have included within its scope quite a range of 
possibilities. These the prophet farther narrows down. This 
overthrow was not to be effected by some great natural convul- 
sion, such as an earthquake, nor the bursting out of a volcano, 
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nor by the pestilential infection of the district. If Nineveh 
had perished, and yet had perished in some such way as this, 
the prophecy would have remained unfulfilled. Its destruction 
must be effected by a hostile invasion,—an invasion, too, of 
some people a prominent arm of whose military should be their 
cavalry. This, as has been seen, was all effected precisely as 
predicted. But all this might have happened, and yet the 
city, in a few years, or at least in the course of ages, after its 
capture, might have recovered from the blow, and risen to its 
former superiority and renown. Or if not this, it might have 
continued to exist as an inferior or subject city in all time to 
come, or, to say the least, a village. The probabilities were 
immensely against its utter extirpation. Yet it was predicted 
that “he should make an utter end of the place thereof,” that 
“it should be empty, void, and waste,” that insulting witnesses 
of its desolation should ask where it had been, and, as Zepha- 
niah (chap. ii. 14) farther declares, that it should be tenanted 
by wild beasts. And now, while Jerusalem still exists, and 
Damascus, and even small villages like Hebron still stand from 
the, days of Abraham, in less than three hundred years after 
these words had passed the lips of the inspired prophet, Xeno- 
phon led the retreat of the Greeks over the site of Nineveh, 
and never mentions its name, nor seems to have suspected that 
this great city had ever been there. If any one can imagine 
that all these particulars came to pass by chance, he will onl 
afford an evidence that there is no credulity equal to that of 
those who are resolved to disbelieve the Scriptures. 

But again, there is here another argument for the divinity 
of our religion, of a different kind. Not only the correspond- 
ence of the event with the prophecy, but the occurrence of the 
event in itself considered, will supply an argument. The over- 
throw of Nineveh was grounded on its crimes, and on its op- 
pression of God's people. Now, if it be true in actual fact that 
every power, however mighty, which presumed to trample upon 
and to oppress God’s people, has been successively dashed to 
pieces, it affords no mean evidence that they were truly under 
divine protection, and that their cause was avenged by an 
omnipotent arm. The fact that this was brought about by the 
agency of second causes, need not blind us-to its having been 
effected by the providence of God. Had this occurred only in 
the case of Nineveh, it might have been thought a casual co- 
‘ incidence, or too slender at least to base an argument upon it. 
But when we see it repeated afresh in the instance of every 
oppressor since, in Babylon, Persia, Syria, Rome, not to men- 
tion minor and less prominent examples, the idea of chance is 
excluded; it is evidently a permanent law, whose only explana- 
tion can be found in the admission that Israel were really what 
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they claimed to be, and what the Scriptures claim for them, 
the people of the living God. 

There is only one more topic connected with this prophecy 
to which reference shall now be made. It is the position 
which it holds in the scheme of Messianic announcement. We 
read, Rev. xix. 10, that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy;” that is to say, it was the office of prophecy to 
testify concerning Jesus, to make disclosures regarding the 
coming Saviour. Peter says, in his discourse to the people 
from the temple-porch, Acts iii. 24, “ All the prophets from 
Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, 
have likewise foretold of these days,” 4. ¢., the days of Christ 
and of the gospel period. It is said of our Saviour, Luke xxiv. 
27, that beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto Cleopas and his fellow-traveller in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself. It is plain, therefore, that the Old 
Testament, from beginning to end, sustains a relation to 
Christ. This is true alike of its histories and of its prophe- 
cies; both are conditioned by the connection in which they 
stand with the scheme of grace and the coming salvation. 
The office of the Old Testament historian is not barely to 
record the events of the ancient world: his task is simply to 
trace the progress of God’s scheme of mercy among lost men, 
and to point out the preparation made for its consummation 
in the person of the great Redeemer. Consequently he had to 
do, not with the dynasties of Egypt or of Assyria, the rise or 
revolutions of ancient empires, or the progress of civilization 
and the arts, but simply with the fortunes of the chosen people, 
of Abraham and his descendants, in the midst of whom the 
scheme of mercy was being prepared, and from amongst whom 
the coming Saviour was to arise. The history concerns itself 
with other nations only as they are implicated with or affect 
the history of Israel. And in tracing the history of Abra- 
ham’s descendants even, the sacred historian treats them with 
strict reference to God’s plan of grace. When they cut them- 
selves off from connection with this, he has no further concern 
with them. Hence Ishmael and his descendants are thrown 
aside to pursue the history of Isaac; Esau is again left out of 
view to follow the fortunes of Jacob; and when at a later 
period the ten tribes were cast off in their apostasy, the history 
restricts itself in the sequel to the kingdom of Judah. 

Now, a relation is sustained by the prophecies of the Old 
Testament to God’s gracious scheme of mercy, precisely simi- 
lar to that apparent in the history. It is not given to the pro- 
phets to predict any future event whatever taken at random, 
The object is not barely to give a proof of supernatural pre- 
science, but to prepare the people for the coming salvation, to 
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train them to a constant expectancy of it, and clearer views 
regarding it. These lessons are of course varied by the parti- 
cular emergencies of the people at different periods, 4nd the 
special instruction which was in each instance timely and need- 
ful. But universally Christ and his salvation was the end 
toward which all was directed. In order to this, it was not 
necessary that the person of the Redeemer should in every 
instance be distinctly held up to view. This is the case in the 
majority of instances. Most of the prophets do speak posi- 
tively and distinctly of the coming Messiah, and bring to view 
some of the characteristics of his person, or some of the attri- 
butes or events of his reign. But even where he is not expli- 
citly referred to, he is impliedly. Nahum, if he does not pre- 
dict positively the coming and the reign of Christ, does so at 
least negatively, and in a way which was specially appropriate 
to the times when his prophecy was uttered. 

Former prophets had foretold the coming and the work of 
Christ. To prepare the people for his advent, however, it was 
needful that they should first be sifted by periods of severe 
chastisement and trial. They must by divine judgments’ be 
punished for their sins and their idolatries, to reclaim them to 
God’s service. For this work of chastisement we are distinctly 
told the Assyrians were raised up; and when they thought to 
destroy, they transcended their commission. When Assyria 
appeared as the enemy of the people of God, with her increas- 
ing sway and unchecked power, there was great danger that 
the pious portion of the people would give way to despondency, 
and suppose that now at length God had abandoned them for 
their sins, and would give them up to complete destruction, 
and that his scheme of mercy would be broken off in the midst. 
It was needful, therefore, to reassure them, to show them that 
this was not the case; that the covenant of grace was still sure 
in spite of their unfaithfulness; that God would punish them 
for their sins, but would not utterly destroy them; and that in 
pledge of his covenant care, in proof that “the Lord is good, 
a stronghold in the day of trouble, and that he knoweth them 
that trust in him,” their oppressor should be destroyed, and 
they should be delivered. This great overgrown power, which 
had usurped to itself the mastery of the world, should not be 
permitted to retain its lawless ascendency. The dominion of 
this world belongs of right to the Lord and to his Christ. 
’ Every attempt to place this sovereignty in other and ungodly 
hands is a usurpation, and as such must fall, in order to 
make way for Him whose the sceptre and the diadem rightfully 
are. The crimes of Nineveh, and especially its hostile attitude 
to God’s people, make it, for the time, the chief embodied form 
of opposition to the kingdom of God. It is, in the pinnacle of 
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power to which it has attained, the concentration, the culmi- 
nating point for the time being of the kingdom of darkness 
on earth, its most powerful representative, its chief agent in 
obstructing the progress of the kingdom of God. But this 
kingdom of darkness must fall before the kingdom of light. 
The destruction of Nineveh, which has allied itself to the for- 
mer, must consequently follow as one of the preparatory steps 
towards placing the sovereignty of the earth where it ought 
to be, and shall be, in the hands of Prince Immanuel. 

While, therefore, the prophecy of Nahum is in form predic- 
tive only of the fall of Nineveh, it has a wider significance, and, 
by reason of the principles which it involves, impliedly reveals 
the overthrow of every other form of opposition to the kingdom 
of God, and thus, negatively at least, announces that the king- 
dom of God shall be set up triumphantly and gloriously over 
all the earth. If Nineveh must fall because it is allied to the 
kingdom of evil, because it is a usurpation of that sovereignty 
over the nations which belongs to Messiah alone, so every other 
form which that kingdom of evil may assume and every subse- 
quent usurpation must fall likewise, that Messiah’s triumph 
may be complete. If Babylon rise upon the ruins of Nineveh, 
and practise the same oppressions, and show the same hosti- 
lity to the people of God, then, while it is not written in so 
many words in the book of Nahum that Babylon too must be 
similarly destroyed, yet the spirit of the prophecy, and the 
reasons upon which it is based, require that it should, and that 
_ every obstacle should be completely removed out of the way 

which would obstruct Messiah's’ universal reign, 

That it is legitimate to understand this prophecy in the 
extended sense which has now been given to it,—that in pre- 
dicting the utter overthrow of Nineveh it was the design of the 
Holy Spirit, speaking by the mouth of the prophet, virtually to 
predict, even though this was not expressed in so many words, 
the downfall of every opposing power and the erection of the 
kingdom of God over all the earth,—is, besides the considera- 
tions already adduced, still further apparent from a remarkable 
usage of the sacred writers, by which terms and expressions 
primarily descriptive of the fall of one hostile power are 
applied interchangeably to that of others, or by which one is 
made distinctly and in express terms the type of others, Thus 
Isaiah, speaking of the deliverance of Israel from the captivity 
of Babylon and from all future foes, announces to Jerusalem, 
the holy city, that there should no more come into her the 
uncircumcised and the unclean, and exclaims, “ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace!” When now Nahum adopts 
this very language from Isaiah, and applies it to the joy conse- 
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quent upon the overthrow of Nineveh, it seems to be with the 
view of calling attention to the connection which really sub- 
sists between the two events, as in essence really one, of the 
same character, and referable to the same causes. And when 
still further the apostle Paul repeats this language, of the pro- 
clamation of the gospel, and of the setting up on earth of the 
kingdom of God, he seems again to intimate an identity, an 
innate oneness between the message which announced the fall 
of those great persecuting powers, and the erection of that 
kingdom which was finally to supplant them. 

So, again, nothing is more frequent than the prediction of one 
event under the symbol of a recurring of another past. Thus 
when it is said, Isa. xi. 15, 16, that “the Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea, and with his mighty 
wind shall he shake his hand over the river, and shall smite it 
in the seven streams, and make men go over dry shod,” the 
meaning is not that the miracle of drying up the Red Sea and 
the Jordan should be in that precise form again repeated, but 
this miraculous deliverance from the oppression of Egypt 
stands as the type and pledge of deliverance from other future 
oppressions. Later, in the book of Revelation, when the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament prophets réspecting the fall of 
Babylon is as it were re-enacted, the intention is to describe 
the overthrow of another power hostile to the kingdom of God, 
in spirit and character identical with the ancient Babylon, 
which shall be in reality the same thing revived, only in an- 
other form,—a fresh manifestation of the same ungodly perse- 
cuting power, and which is consequently doomed to the same 
destruction that befell its prototype. 

Thus Nahum’s predictions have a meaning for all time to 
come, so long as there remains aught in which the spirit of 
Nineveh survives,—aught which has inherited its criminality 
and its hostility to God’s people. The doom of Nineveh shall 
attach in substance, if not in form, to all its successors. And 
not until the last foe of God and of human salvation shall be 
finally destroyed, shall it in its full import be accomplished. 





ArT. III].—The Truth and Life. Twenty-two Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. Cuartes P. M‘Itvaine, D.D., D.C.L., Bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Ohio. 
New York: Carter Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1855. 8vo, 
pp. 508. 


WE always expect to find the great principles of evangelical 
truth and the spirit of evangelical piety in the writings of 
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Bishop M‘Ilvaine. Though faithful to his denominational prin- 
ciples, and, doubtless, in some points, disposed to lay more stress 
on externals than we think the free spirit of the gospel war- 
rants, yet on all great questions he is sure to be found on the 
right side. It is refreshing to see the true doctrine of the 
church upheld as it is in these discourses by an Episcopal pre- 
late, when even some of our New-school Presbyterian brethren, 
in the ignorance of their reactionary zeal, seem to be going 
over to the Popish doctrine on the subject, and denounce this 
journal as conceding every thing to the Independents.* These 
brethren ought at least to know the historical fact, that the doc- 
trine in question has been held by jure divino Presbyterians, 
High-church Episcopalians, and Christians of every grade and 
form of ecclesiasticism, provided always they do not make an 
particular mode of church organization absolutely oaieistial, 
As this is historically true, so also it is consistent. There is no 
logical incongruity in the jus divinum theory of church govern- 
ment, and the great evangelical doctrine that the true church 
consists only of true believers. 

To illustrate this matter, let it be supposed that the alumni 
of a college, t}—of Nassau Hall for instance,—were required to 
associate in every state of the Union, and that these state as- 
sociations were all included in a national organization. Suppose 
further, that many not really alumni should profess to be such, 
and join these several associations and be publicly recognised 
as members. In this case it would follow, 1. That the alumni 
of the é¢ollege would consist of its real (not professed) gradu- 
ates scattered abroad throughout the country; that their rela- 
tion to the college would be entirely independent of their exter- 
nal organization; that many true alumni might, for various 
reasons, fail to unite with any of the associations above men- | 
tioned. It might be their duty, and greatly to their advantage 
to unite with their brethren, but still the question whether they 
are alumni or not is one entirely independent of this external 
association. 

2. It follows that as a man may be an alumnus without Kee 
a member of any of these associations, so he may belong to suc 
an association without being an alumnus. 

3. That the attributes, prerogatives, and promises pertaining 
to the alumni would belong to the real graduates of the college, 
and not to these associations as such, and to these associations 
only so far as they were what they profess to be, viz., associa- 
tions of alumni. 


* See New York Evangelist for March 22, 1855. i E 
+ We use the word alumnus not in the sense of one fostered, in which sense it ap- 
plies to ali who ever studied in a college; but in that sense in which it is univ ly 
used among us, viz., a graduate. 
VOL, IV.—NO. XIV. 2L 
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4. It would be unavoidable and proper to speak of these 
associations as alumni-associations, because they profess to be 
such, and because the public would have no certain means of 
discriminating between the true and false members; and it 
would be perfectly consistent with the theory that none but 
real graduates are alumni, for the authorities to threaten they 
would one day visit these associations and separate the true 
from the false members, the wheat from the tares. No one 
would be authorised to infer from this language, that the attri- 
butes, prerogatives, and promises pertaining to alumni, belong 
to these external associations consisting of true and false 
members. 

5. It is obvious that as to the form or mode of external 
organization of the alumni, it might be left perfectly discre- 
tionary, to be determined according to the exigencies of time 
and place; or, while certain general principles were prescribed, 
the details might be left free; or thirdly, every thing might be 
prescribed so as to render it obligatory on each of the alumni- 
associations to be organised precisely in the same way. 

6. On either of the above theories,—. ¢., whether the mode 
of organization was entirely free, or whether it was partly dis- 
cretionary, or entirely prescribed by authority,—any association 
of alumni for alumni purposes would be an alumni-association, 
no matter how it might be organised, because the fact of their 
being alumni, and their rights and privileges as such, depend on 
their relation to the college, and not on their subsequent asso- 
ciation with each other. 

All these points are applicable to the case of the church. 

1, The church consists of those who are united to Christ by 
faith. He is the head; they severally are his members, collec- 
tively his body, which is the church. As nothing but gradua- 
tion is required to make a man an alumnus of a college, as all 
graduates are alumni, and no one not a graduate is an alumnus; 
so nothing but faith in Christ is necessary to make a man a mem- 
ber of the true church, all believers are members, and no one 
not a believer is or can be a member. The church, therefore, 
consists of true believers scattered abroad throughout the world, 
united to Christ and to each other by the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost. 

2. Christ has commanded his people to associate themselves 
together in outward visible societies for the purposes of public 
worship, edification, and mutual watch and care. 


3. He has commanded them to receive into these societies,: 


and to regard and treat as members of his body, all who, pos- 
sessing competent knowledge, make a credible profession of 
faith and obedience. But as they cannot discern the heart, it 
must follow that many who are not true believers would be 
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received into these societies, and be regarded and treated as 
members of the church before men, though they are not such 
in the sight of God. As union with the church depends solely 
on union with Christ, its head, by faith, and not on union with 
these external societies, and_as union with these societies, 
though a duty, is not in all cases essential, of course there may 
be members of the church who are not members of these 
societies, as there are members of these societies who are not 
members of the church. 

4. The attributes, prerogatives, and promises pertaining to 
the church belong to the body of believers, and not to the 
external organization as such, and to these external organiza- 
tions only so far as they are what they profess to be, viz., 
associations of believers. 

5. As we cannot discern the heart, we are bound to regard 
and treat as believers all who make a eredible profession of 
faith, and to regard and treat all associations of credible be- 
lievers for church purposes as true churches. 

6. It is universally agreed that Christ has commanded his 
people to associate in external organizations, and that thus, as 
well as in other ways, the church becomes visible among 
men. But there is great diversity of opinion as to how far the 
mode of external organization is prescribed in the Scriptures. 
Some hold that nothing is absolutely enjoined on this subject, 
but that the church is at liberty to assume what outward 
government she deems best suited to her circumstances. She 
may be Congregational, Presbyterian, or Prelatical, just as she 
sees fit, according to the saying of Stillingfleet, ‘‘ Government 
is of God, the form of man,” and according to the analogy of 
civil governments, which may rightfully assume the democrati- 
cal, aristocratical, or monarchial form, as the people may deter- 
mine. Secondly, Others hold that while Christ has prescribed 
certain principles relating to the organization of the church, 
he has left much, as to the details, discretionary, This is the 
common opinion of Protestants, and especially of Presby- 
terians; and whether recognised in thesi or not, is practically 
acted upon by every religious denomination on earth. Thirdly, 
Others again hold that every thing in the government or polity 
of the church is prescribed in the Scriptures; that the church 
has no more discretion in this matter than she has in matters 
of doctrine; and that whatever is not enjoined, and, therefore, 
obligatory jure divino, is forbidden and unlawful. 

7. Any of these theories of church government is consistent 
with the Protestant doctrine as to the nature.of the church. 
We may believe that the church consists of true Christians, 
and yet believe that they are at liberty to assume what out- 
ward organization they please, or that their discretion is limited 
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to matters of detail, or that they have no discretion in the pre- 
mises. All that that doctrine requires is that we hold that 
the church is independent of all forms of external organiza- 
tion. She may exist under any form, or in the persons of 
scattered believers, for the obvious reason that she owes her 
existence not to outward organization but to union with Christ. 
So long, therefore, as there are believers in the world, the 
church is in the world. These believers are bound, whenever 
practicable, to unite in an outward organization; and the mode 
or form of that organization is, according to our doctrine, pre- 
scribed, to a certain extent, in the Word of God; but the 
church is no more dependent on such organization than the 
soul is upon the body. 

The above statement, we hope, is sufficiently clear and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to convince our New-school brethren 
that they need not cease to be Protestants in order to avoid 
being Independents. We have had a higher object, however, 
in writing the above pages. We have been much pained to 
learn that our former articles on this subject have been misun- 
derstood by some excellent brethren in our own church. The 
“ Tdea of the Church,” and the “ Organization of the Church,” 
are two distinct subjects. The latter is not included in the 
former. Our previous articles related to the “ Idea, or Nature 
of the Church.” Because in reference to that subject we 
reproduced the doctrine of every Protestant symbol, that the 
church in its idea, or essence, is the body of Christ, consisting 
of those united to him by faith and by the indwelling of the 
Spirit, and therefore might exist under any form of external 
organization, or without any such organization at all, it was 
inferred that we regard the outward organization as altogether 
discretionary, or as of very little importance; or that we denied 
that the outward church is in any sense the true church. 
These inferences are entirely gratuitous. It might as reason- 
ably be inferred from our teaching that nothing but faith 
makes a man a true Christian, we therefore hold that outward 
profession is of no importance, and that professing Christians 
are never and in no sense true Christians. We have now 
endeavoured to show, that in perfect consistency with the doc- 
trine that the true church consists of true believers, we may 
hold, as we most cordially do hold and teach, that these true 
believers are bound to assume an outward organization; that 
the mode or form of that organization is, in its essential prin- 
ciples, prescribed in the Word of God, and, therefore, obligato 
as a matter of precept; and that the outward or visible chure 


is the true church, in the same sense, and just so far as pro- 


fessing believers are true believers. 


There is another objection of which we have heard. It is 
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said, If the true church consists of believers, infants are of 
necessity excluded. The answer to this objection is obvious. 
The Scriptures plainly teach, 1. That faith is necessary to 
salvation; 2. That faith is necessary to baptism; and, 3. That 
faith is necessary to membership in the true church. Now, if 
it is a fair deduction from the last of these propositions that 
infants cannot be church members, it is of course a fair deduc- 
tion from the second that they ought not to be baptized, and . 
an inevitable deduction from the first that they cannot be 
saved. This is a reductioadabsurdum. The objection proves 
too much. The only wonder is that those who see it has no 
force as against infant salvation or infant baptism, should be 
suicidal enough to urge it against infant church-membership, 
and say, “If the church consists of believers, then infants can- 
not be members of the church.” 

The plain common-sense principle which governs all these 
cases, is, that as the language of the Bible is addressed to 
adults, it is to be restricted in its application to adults, unless 
the contrary is, in any given case, clearly indicated. When 
our blessed Lord uttered those dreadful words, “ He that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned,” he did not mean to shut the doors 
of heaven in the face of the countless clouds of departed in- 
fants, the purchase of his blood, which flock as doves to the 
celestial gates, and of whom, as he himself says, his kingdom 
largely consists. Neither, when he made faith the prerequisite 
of baptism, did he mean to drive away the crowds of Christian 
parents bringing their little ones to place them in his arms or 
at his feet. He spake to adults, and his language is to be re- 
stricted to them. Infants come under a different category. 
An adult cannot be regenerated without his new nature ex- 
pressing itself in faith. Therefore an unbelieving adult cannot 
be a member of Christ’s body. But the Spirit comes to in- 
fants as the dew on Hermon, and as he works in the secret 
parts of the earth, they may be regenerated and be united to 
Christ’s body by the illapse of the quickening power from the 
divine Head, though that life may slumber in them as the living 
principle slumbers in the unsown wheat. God forbid that we 
should teach any doctrine which involves the denial that in- 
fants are members of the church. We believe there are more 
infants in the true church in heayen and on earth than there 
are adults, probably an hundred-fold. And as to unrenewed 
infants of believers, they are still members of the church, in 
the same sense and to the same extent that other unrenewed 
professors are; that is, they belong to the visible church, to 
the body which we by the law of Christ are required to regard 
and treat as the church. We are required to regard as Chris- 
tians all who make a credible profession of faith; and we are 
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required to regard as members of the church the infants of all 
' professing parents. In neither case can we tell who are really 
members; both, however, stand on the same ground. True 
Christians are members of the true church (the church invi- 
sible); professing Christians, whether renewed or unrenewed, 
are members of the outward church. Renewed infants are 
members of the true church; and the children of professing 
parents, whether those children be renewed or unrenewed, are 
members of the church visible. 

In all cases in which God enters into covenant with men, 
children are represented by their parents, and are included in 
the covenant, though incapable of complying with its condi- 
tions. The condition of the covenant made with Adam was 
perfect obedience; the condition of the covenant made with 
Abraham was faith in the promise of redemption ; the condi- 
tion of the national covenant with the Hebrews was national 
obedience; the condition of the gospel covenant is faith in Jesus 
of Nazareth as the Son of God. In no one of these cases are 
infants capable of performing the condition of the covenant, 
though they are included in them all. The parent professes 
faith in the name of the child, and until that child comes to the 
age of discretion and renounces the acts of its parent, it is a 
professing member of the church. Whether he is a true mem- 
ber depends, as in the case of adults, on the question whether 
he is renewed or not. Every regenerated child is a member of 
the church in the sight of God, every baptized child is a mem- 
ber of the church. in the sight of men, just as every true 
believer is a member of the church in the sight of God, and 
every professing believer in the sight of men, This, as we 
understand it, is the plain doctrine of our standards and of all 
Protestant churches (Baptists excepted) on this whole subject. 
We may, therefore, dismiss the objection in question, satisfied 
that no one who believes either in infant baptism or infant 
salvation will give it the slightest weight. 

Bishop M‘Ilvaine in his discourse on the Being of the Church, 
proceeds on these two plain scriptural principles: first, that 
as the church is the body of Christ, all who are in the church 
are saved, and all who are out of the church are lost; and 
secondly, whatever makes us members of the church, must be 
essential to salvation. 

As to the former of these principles, he says: “ To be found 
‘in the church and to be saved, are essentially connected. We 
repeat it, then, with special emphasis—membership in the 
church of Christ and salvation in Christ are essentially con- 
nected and correlative."—(P. 57.) Again, “ Whatever we may 
make the church, to be members of it is to be saved; not to 
be members is to be lost, because it is simply to be or not to 
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be in Christ.”"—(P. 59.) In answer, then, to the question, 
What constitutes the church? he says: “ The habitation of 
God by his Spirit.” “ Where is the house of the Lord our God? 
The Scriptures answer, Wherever his Spirit is. And thus the 
saying of Tertullian, so much wondered at, because misunder- 
stood, is perfectly scriptural: ‘ Wherever three are met to- 
gether in the name of the Lord, there is the church ;’ not a 
church in any outward equipment or visible organization, but 
the church, the habitation of God, in the highest sense of 
spiritual being."—(P. 64.) ‘“ The church in its real, interior 
being is the aggregate of all the branches of the True Vine; 
all the real branches ; all that are united to the vine by an in- 
ternal, vital bond, in partaking of its life ; not of such branches 
in connection with those which, however professedly and re- 
putedly branches, are only so in appearance by an outward 
insertion and the tie of a visible bond (that is, the visible 
church as seen of men), but of such branches only as commune 
in the vine’s own life, and by that oneness of spiritual life are 
united not only to the vine, but among themselves also; all 
abiding in Christ by the fellowship of the Spirit, and he thus 
abiding in each of them. That is the church of Christ. Union 
to that church and union to Christ are therefore identical.”— 
(P. 65.) In confirmation of his views, the author quotes from 
the Homilies the statement: “ The true church is the congre- 
gation or fellowship of God’s faithful and elect people, built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ 
himself being the chief corner-stone;” and from Bishop Ridley, 
“The church, which is Christ’s body, and of which he is the 
head, standeth only of living stones and true Christians, not 
only outwardly in name and title, but inwardly in heart and 
truth.” “ Nothing,” says Bishop M‘Ilvaine, “can be plainer 
than the above distinction between the church, as consisting of 
all and only of those who are true Christians in heart and life, 
and as made known or visible by the sacraments,” &c. As to 
the second point, viz., What makes us members of the church! 
he says, If baptism does, “ then it is true, not only that with- 
out that sacrament we cannot be saved, but with it we cannot 
be lost.”—(P. 58.) This of course he denies; we are not made 
members of the church by baptism. “It is,” he says, “ a living 
faith that brings us to Christ. By partaking of his Spirit, we 
are united to him in oneness of inward life, and all who have 
that same union with Christ are thereby united to one another, 
in one spiritual communion and fellowship, which is the church 
of Christ. Thus a living faith is God’s ordained means 
whereby we are made members of his spiritual house, his living 
church, unto which are the promises and by which he is glori- 
fied.”"—(P. 67.) 
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The third leading point discussed in this sermon, is the 
. question,—“ If the sacraments and other visible ordinances of 
the church are not essential to its being, in what relation do 
they stand to it?” The answer to this question is, They serve 
to make it visible. The bishop says in conclusion, that he knows 
no holy catholic church but “the communion of saints,” the 
great company of every name and denomination who are united 
to Christ by a living faith. This view of the nature of the 
church has characterised in all ages the advocates of evangeli- 
eal religion as distinguished from ritualists, and we have no 
fear of its now being rejected, 
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What will be the ultimate destiny of the Established Church of 
England it is perhaps impossible to foretell, and therefore, 
vain to conjecture. We know of no book, however, which 
throws so much light upon its origin, genesis, growth, and 
complicated structure, as the one before us. It completely 
exposes the hypothesis lately put forth by D’Aubigné, that the 
English Reformation proceeded primarily from the people, and 
was a purely religious revolution. It is equally at variance 
with the opposite sentiment, that it was nothing more than 
a political change dictated by the pride or the policy of her 
rulers. The truth is, as usual, to be found in the mean be- 
tween the two extremes. The circumstances of the times were, 
unquestionably, favourable to the progress of the Reformation 
in England, up to a certain point; but they were adverse to 
a perfect and thorough Reformation. The insular position of 
the realm, the jealous pride of the people, their habitual 
and hereditary impatience of foreign control, or interference 
in their domestic affairs,—a salutary quality which their 
Anglo-Saxon descendants in America seem to have inherited, 
—rendered them naturally averse to the papal headship. 
The indisposition of Henry VIII. and his Protestant succes- 
sors to submit to foreign dictation, had been repeatedly evinced 
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from the earliest times, and was equally felt by the nation at 
large. The innate and unrelaxed tendency of Rome to unite 
and identify her spiritual claims with secular ambition, which 
has ever rendered her despotism so intense, so peculiar, so 
profound, so all-engrossing wherever her sway has been sub- 
mitted to,—will probably in the righteous retribution of Heaven 
furnish its own correctives and antidote. Abhorrence of 
political Popery, is, we are persuaded, at the bottom of the 
Know-nothing movement now going on so extensively in Ame- 
rica ; and opposition to the temporal power of the Pope can- 
not fail to present a powerful barrier to the success and spread 
of the papal system, so long as civil liberty and national 
independence are prized and reverenced. 

These considerations are sufficient to show that D’Aubigné’s 
view of the subject is both defective and erroneous. The 
common papal explanation of the phenomenon of the English 
Reformation,—to wit, that it was wholly brought about by the 
lust of Henry, the ambition of Cranmer, and the political 
interests of Elizabeth,—is still more unsatisfactory. The Re- 
formation in England never could have made such progress had 
it not been flowing on in the same current with the nation’s 
sympathies, and had it not been essentially pervaded, purified, 
sustained, and sanctioned by the Word and Spirit of God. In 
so far as its objects and agents were political, it was, in incep- 
tion and origin, in marked contrast with the Reformation in 
Germany and Switzerland, but as compared with England 
before that period, it was a religious revolution to rejoice in 
and to be thankful for,—a displacement of ignorance and super- 
stition, and a substitution in their room of the true doctrine 
and service of God. 

It is not only freely conceded, but vaunted by Macaulay, 
that the English Reformation was not the work of theological 
reformers, like Calvin and. Knox, men who were governed 
exclusively by religious considerations, and who sought only 
religious objects, but by men like Somerset and Cranmer, of 
whom one was little more or better than a mere politician,—and 
the other, though at heart a good man, was too timid and feeble 
to resist the powerful will of Henry and Elizabeth. It is to 
this circumstance that he very justly ascribes the pompous 
ritual, the splendid liturgy, the magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices, and the peculiar orders and officers of the English 
Establishment. ‘To the same source, as we shall soon see, ma’ 
be referred the popish doctrines which were retained and whic 
were so little in harmony with the purer elements of the Re- 
formation. During her long religious gestation, the church in 
England has been like Rebekah in her travail,—the children 
have struggled together within her,—the Esau of Popery, red 
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all over like a hairy garment, and the Jacob of Protestantism; 
Jacob the supplanter,—Jacob the prince with God, prevailing 
by piety and prayer. Two nations have been in her womb, 
and two manner of people have been separated from her 
bowels; and may we not indulge the prophecy and prayer, 
that in this case also the elder shall serve the younger?—(Gen. 
xxv. 21-26.) 

That the English Reformation bears a very striking resem- 
blance to the constitution of the Christian church in the first 
quarter of the fourth century, has been often affirmed by its 
warmest admirers. In both instances the revolution was 
essentially Christian, but the constitution of the church and 
the organization of the hierarchy were studiously and skil- 
fully adjusted to the constitution of the state,—to the majesty 
of the empire,—to the personal tastes and habitudes of the 
ruling princes,—to the secular interests and immediate worldly 
successes of the church, favoured by the sovereign and 
established by law. The adaptation of the constitution of the 
church to that of the state was in both cases remarkable, but 
in neither accidental.* 

The mingling of the political with the religious element in 
the English Reformation, and the frequent conflicts between 
the two, are apparent on almost every page of this varied and 
interesting correspondence. The Queen and the Reformers 
are perpetually in an attitude of opposition. She, as is well 
known, having little sympathy either with the religious doe- 
trines or practices of the thoroughly Reformed churches, and 
being attached to the Reformed party principally from the 
circumstances of her descent from Anne Boleyn, a decidedly 
Protestant princess, her personal and political interests, and 
her high intellectual sympathy with the progress of knowledge 
and literature, was a Protestant by “ position” (as the gram- 
marians say) rather than by principle. To the last she in- 
sisted on retaining the crucifix in her private chapel, greatly 
to the grief and scandal of her best advisers, in discouraging 
the marriage of the clergy, and generally in restricting the 
liberty of speech and action with an iron will and an iron 
hand, 


* The characteristic historical and doctrinal difference between the Church of 
a and the Church of Scotland is well brought out in a pregnant passage of 
8. T. Coleridge : “‘ Whatever is not against the Word of God is forit, thought the 
founders of the Church of England. Whatever is not in the Word of God is a word 
of'man, thought the founders of the Church of Scotland and Geneva. The one pro- 
posed to themselves to be reformers of the Latin Church,—that is, to bring it back 
to the form which it had during the first four centuries; the latter to be the renovators 
of the Christian religion, as it was preached and instituted by the apostles and the 
immediate followers of Christ thereunto specially inspired. When the premises are 
so different, who can wonder at the difference in the conclusion ? °—Notes on Jeremy 
Taylor, vol. v. p. 149: Shedd’s edition. A page or two before he had spoken of 
“The first grand apostasy from Christ to Constantine.” 
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What Bishop Burnet, with an excess of charity, says of her 
father, Henry VIII., is strictly true of Elizabeth. She is 
rather to be reckoned among the great than the good princes. 
In many personal qualities,—in intellectual abilities and ac- 
complishments,—in indomitable strength of will,—in the clear 
discernment of statesmanlike qualities, instinctive and well- 
nigh unfailing tact in the choice of able counsellors, personal 
proficiency in the literature of the times, unyielding courage 
amid pressing difficulties and appalling dangers;—in the com- 
mercial prosperity, in the military renown, and in the literary 
splendour of her protracted reign, she must be reckoned 
among the most illustrious of the long and often brilliant line 
of English royalty. Her personal weaknesses, on the other 
hand, were scarcely less remarkable: haughty, hard-hearted, 
vain beyond the common vanity of her sex and station, 
passionate, perverse in her dealings with her dependents, pro- 
fane in speech, moody and capricious,—semper varium et 
mutabile,—prone to unreasonable and unseemly, if not criminal 
fondness for unworthy objects, often terminating in unmerited 
cruelty and excessive and implacable disgusts; economical in 
the administration of her government to spare her exchequer, 
quartering herself on her wealthy nobles, often to their per- 
manent embarrassment, and yet rendering herself ridiculous 
by the variety and costliness of the splendid robes with which 
she bedizened her plain person, even when worn and wrinkled 
by time and trouble.* 

This volume is uniformly religious in its tone and temper, 
but not in its topics. It is a record of the familiar and friendly 
correspondence of the English and Continental Reformers— 
Sampson, Sandys, Foxe, Parkhurst, Grindal, Jewel, with 
Bullinger, Martyr, Gualter, Cassander, Hubert, Simler, Stur- 
mius, Farel, Beza, Calvinn—names renowned and venerable. 
Associated in true friendship, in Christian communion and 
godly labours here, in a sacred fellowship of suffering and 
saer.fice on earth, now, doubtless, they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them,—their troubles ended, their 
services and sacrifices graciously received and rewarded 
ciously, they now worship and rejoice together in the heavenly 
city! There is, to us, something strange and solemn in being 
brought so near to men whom we have been so long in the 
habit of venerating at a distance,—in being admitted to their 
secret counsels, in being honoured, as it were, with their per- 
sonal confidence, in being witness to the treasured hopes and 
feelings of their hearts, as only a free epistolary correspondence 
can.admit us. The very age and body of the times is imaged 


* In Letter 64, we have an interesting account of Elizabeth by her eminent and 
learned teacher, R. Ascham. 
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here. We have the contemporary impressions, original judg- 
ments in relation to the most interesting characters and memor- 
able events of this important period. The characters are as 
various and as picturesque as the pilgrims in the Canterbu 
Tales. Courtiers, theologians, politicians, students, school- 
masters, kings and queens, every extreme of life and every 
turn of fortune; the manifold accomplishments, the basilisk 
beauty of Mary, Queen of Scots, together with her dark 
intrigues, her incredible and inscrutable hypocrisies, and her 
bloody crimes, whom nothing but her high courage and heroic 
death save from utter detestation and contempt. What 
Malcolm says of the death of Cawdor was eminently fulfilled 
in her:— 

* Nothing in her life 

Became her like the leaving it; she died 

As one that had been studied in her death 

To throw away the dearest thing she owed 

As *twere a careless trifle.’’ 
We have Philip of Spain, narrow-minded, ambitious, super- 
stitious, and despotic; Burleigh, the able minister of the crown, 
servile towards his imperious mistress, but truly devoted to the 
interests of his country, which he had perhaps unconsciously, 
but sagaciously and habitually identified with his own; Lei- 
cester, plausible and pleasing to a woman’s eye, but dark, 
insincere, insidious, aspiring, murderous; Robert, Earl of 
Essex, impetuous, brave, proud, self-confident, but without 
solid judgment, without settled principle, dazzling others by 
the brilliancy of his achievements, and the still greater 
brilliancy of his promise and pretensions,—himself dazzled by 
courtly and royal favours, impelled by arrogance, ambition, and 
an evil genius to a criminal enterprise and a bloody end;—these 
figures pass before us in the psrusal of this volume, as in a 
magic mirror. 

The special and crowning value of the book, however, arises 
from the light which it throws upon the views of the early 
English Reformers on the two great subjects of theological 
doctrine and church government. It is exceedingly instructive, 
as showing what were the genuine doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and as evincing the harmony of all the leading divines, 
English and continental; plainly setting before us the views 
which they derived from the direct, impartial, and independent 
study of the Word of God, espically in regard to those doc- 
trines usually denominated Calvinistic.* 

Would that we could see a revival and return of harmony 
between the English and Continental churches, based upon 
scriptural consent of doctrine and evangelic agreement of 


* See especially on this subject, the letter of Bishop Grindal to C. Hubert, the 67th 
of the series, : 
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sentiment and feeling!—such as is everywhere expressed in 
these letters,—articulately, affectionately, and emphatically in 
Letter 65. 

The tone of deference and affection in which the most emi- 
nent prelates of that period addressed these foreign Presbyte- 
rian divines, not only precludes the notion that they imagined 
they enjoyed any official superiority over them, but it is evident 
that they regarded any deviation from the simplicity of service 
and order which then prevailed in the Reformed Continental 
churches, not as matter of triumph and rejoicing, but as a 
lamentable necessity of the times. So far were they from re- 
commending to their Presbyterian correspondents the adoption 
of the English forms, and offices, and ceremonies as “‘a more 
excellent way,” that they repeatedly express their own unwill- 
ingness to assume the state and title of prelates, not because 
appalled by the awful sanctity of the office, but because alarmed 
and shocked by its resemblance to Rome, and offended by 
“the pomps and vanities” with which it was inseparably con- 
nected by the will of the sovereign and the constitution of the 
realm. The great burden of the book is a long lamentation 
over “ the relics of the Amorites, the rags of Popery,” which 
the queen, who was fond of glitter and finery in every thing, 
insisted on retaining. Accordingly, we find them consulting 
these Presbyterian friends, brethren, and fathers, asking their 
judgment on the practical question how far they might admit 
these things with a good conscience, affirming openly that the 
only circumstance of sufficient weight in their estimation to 
justify conformity, was the apprehension that, if they should 
refuse, more pliant tools would be found, who would not hesi- 
tate to sacrifice fundamental doctrine; and it was only from 
the dread of this, that their Continental correspondents ad- 
vised and sanctioned the course adopted by the English Re- 
formers. 

It is really not a little remarkable that the very things 
which were borne with reluctantly and impatiently at that 
time, which were regarded as blotches and blemishes on the 
fair face of their church, should in a generation or two after, 
and ever since, be pointed to as her peculiar glory. It is, as 
Swift would put it, as if a man should have an ugly wart or 
wen upon his face, and transmitting it faithfully to his son, the 
youthful Adonis should pride himself hugely on what had been 
the shame and grief of his more discerning father. Laudism 
in a following age, and Puseyism in our own, are but the na- 
tural and necessary expansion of the popish elements then 
retained by authority, and submitted to by compulsion. It is 
perfectly plain, that the English Reformation, “ begun,” and to 
@ certain point “ continued,” by the royal authority, was, alas ! 
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“‘ ended ” long before it should have been, or would have been, 
had it rested with the Reformed theologians and the most 
godly among the laity of England. The simple truth was, as 
Beza said, that the Papacy never was abolished in that country, 
but rather transferred to the sovereign. 

In regard to the subject of church government, there seem. 
to have been no material difference of opinion between these 
English Reformers and their foreign and Presbyterian corre- 
spondents. The strong likelihood is, that if their cireumstances 
had been reversed, each party would have acted as the other 
did; and the proof of this is found in the fact, that the Pres- 
byterian divines counselled what the English Reformers did, as 
the best that could be done in their circumstances. Both 
parties agreed in holding that there is no one form of organi- 
zation prescribed in the New Testament as essential to the 
existence of the church; and that, while certain general prin- 
ciples are therein enjoined as of perpetual obligation, the de- 
tails of church polity and government may be varied to suit 
the exigencies of particular times and places. 

High Churchmen take the opposite ground. Romanists and 
Anglicans hold that the church in its essential nature is an 
external society organised in a particular form, and can exist 
in no other. High Churchmen of a different class, while the 
do not make the mode of external organization essential to the 
being of the church, deny that the church has any discretion 
in matters of government, any more than in matters of doc- 
trine. They affirm that every thing that is lawful is prescribed, 
and, therefore, of perpetual and universal obligation. If either 
of these theories were correct, we should expect to find the 
platform of church government prescribed in the New Testa- 
ment with the same particularity and distinctness as the 
framework of the Jewish theocracy is laid down in the Old 
Testament. 

When God means to order any thing, he can speak so as to 
be understood. He can declare his will so plainly that it shall 
be impossible to misunderstand him. Thus Moses received 
clear directions in regard to the minutest details connected 
with the divine constitution of the Jewish church ; the size, 
shape, and texture of every part of the tabernacle; the mate- 
rial, fashion, and ornaments of the priests’ robes; and every 
thing pertaining to the offices and order, to the discipline and 
service, to the constitution and cultus of the Jewish church. 
The utmost fidelity in this matter is urged upon him twice in 
the compass of a single chapter: Exod. xxv. 9, 40, “ According 
to all that I show thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, 
and the pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall 
ye make it.” “And look that thou make them after their 
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pattern which was showed thee in the mount.” Now, it is 
perfectly notorious that there is no such clear pattern, no such 
fixed and definite model given us in the New Testament. On 
the other hand, the duties pertaining to certain offices re- 
cognised and referred to in the New Testament church, and 
directions in regard to the details of the worship of God, are few, 
scanty, vague, and general, but amply sufficient. ‘“ Let all 
things be done decently and in order,” is the apostolic pre- 
script. It should seem, indeed, that visible and invariable 
uniformity was by no means prevalent in the various churches 
existing in apostolic times, founded by the apostles themselves 
and under apostolic control. If an exact resemblance to the 
apostolic church, in all its usages, offices, and institutions be 
declared essential to the existence of the church at present, 
then it is clearly demonstrable that there is no such thing as 
a Christian church now in existence. There were many offices 
in the apostolic church which no longer exist, as apostles, 
prophets, healers of the sick, deaconesses, and others.* 

he constitution of the apostolic church was peculiar and 
inimitable, and was never designed to be permanent and uni- 
versal. The apostolic office itself was, from its conditions and 
purpose, temporary and personal—incapable of transmission 
or succession. It was essential to the apostolic commission 
that it should be derived directly and personally from the Lord 
Jesus; and as the apostles were the constituted witnesses of 
the fact of his resurrection,—the point around which the whole 
body of Christian evidences, truths, and doctrines revolved— 
the corner-stone of historical Christianity,—it was essential to 
the character of an apostle that he should have seen Christ 
personally after his resurrection. Now, let us try those “ who 
say they are apostles and are not” by these tests; let us ex- 
amine the credentials of these boasted and boasting ‘ succes- 
sors of the apostles” by what all acknowledge to have been the 
signs of an apostle. We might present those signs as summed 
up by Paul and fulfilled in him. Are they apostles? Have 
they seen Christ? Can they work miracles? Oan they bear 
personal witness to the great fact of the resurrection! Are 
they inspired to declare the unrevealed will of God? No! not 
one thing that is alleged in Scripture as peculiarly a sign of 
an apostle can these successors of the apostles do! The failure 
is not partial or equivocal in one point, on one test, but 
unmitigated, unredeemed, total, throughout, universal, and 
ignominious. Successors to the apostles, that have nothing 
particularly in common with the apostles! As well might any 


* In his chapter on the ee of God, in his work on Church 
Owen makes several just and stri 
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a" some institutions of the New Testament ceased?” &c,—P. 465, d*s 
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ordinary English constable claim to be the successor of Alfred 
- the Great and Queen Elizabeth. We fancy we hear the an- 

cient, inspired, infallible apostles saying to these their bastard 

sons, “ Peter I know, and Paul I know—but who are ye” 

If the Bible had been constructed on the High Church theory, 
it would have been very different from what it actually is. It 
would have been abundant, minute, and explicit, in relation to 
every thing connected with the constitution and government 
of the Christian church. The laws in regard to the validity 
and transmission of orders, and the rules of suceession, would 
have been as numerous and definite as were those which re- 
lated to the Levitical economy. But such is not the case. It 
is certainly remarkable, on the hypothesis that the theory 
which we combat is there, that while the Scriptures say so little 
in regard to the constitution and transmission of ecclesiastical 
offices, they should say so much in regard to articles of faith, 
and moral dispositions and duties. It is evident that the in- 
spired writers must have conceived that definite instructions 
in relation to the first and a fixed form were comparatively 
unimportant, and that the last were absolutely for all times 
and all men essential. Now, it is just here, in regard to the 
nature and importance of Christian doctrine and moral duty, 
that all the Reformed churches at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and all evangelical churches now, are substantially of 
one mind. The admirable harmony between the evangelical 
churehes and the Bible, which is their common bond and bul- 
wark, deserves to be particularly pointed out. We have seen 
that the New Testament makes little of ecelesiastical descent 
and details, but much of doctrine and duty. Sometimes ex- 
ternal authority and ecclesiastical tradition are brought face 
to face in opposition with essential and inspired truth. Thus 
our Saviour vehemently rebuked the constituted authorities 
and recognised teachers of the Jewish church for a wicked 
and wilful perversion of the divine law; charging them with 
making the law of no effect through their traditions. Paul, 
in the same spirit, said to the Galatians, “ Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you than that 
which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 

The inevitable consequence of assuming that the Bible 
teaches more than it actually does teach, is the substitution of 
human for divine authority. Experience teaches certain things 
to be necessary, or at least highly expedient, which the New 
Testament does not enjoin. These things the church is con- 
strained to include in her organization, and then they are 
enforced as of divine right; and brethren are censured or re- 
jected for not acknowledging them as such. This vitiates the 
nature of religion, and inevitably corrupts the church. Things 
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that are external and entirely indeperdent of the spiritual life 
are made essential. Wherever this principle is adopted, an- 
other consequence is sure to follow. hat is human is made 
of more consequence than what is really divine. Among Ro- 
manists, if a man denies the supremacy of the pope, he is led 
to the stake, while he may violate every precept of the decalogue 
with comparative impunity. The Puseyites consign to perdi- 
tion all who renounce the jurisdiction of prelates, but they are 
latitudinarians in matters of doctrine. Churches which ex- 
communicate a member for singing hymns often admit drunk- 
ards to their communion. We need not deceive ourselves. If 
men assume the authority of God, they will drive themselves 
and those who submit to them to destruction. If they teach 
for doctrine the commandments of men, they will make the 
Word of God of no effect. While, therefore, we hold firmly 
to the authority of the Scriptures, and submit gladly to all 
that it enjoins, and while we believe that the great principles 
of church polity are clearly revealed and should be universally 
adopted, it is no less important that we should resist all high- 
church assumptions, and refuse to regard as divine that which 
is merely human. 





Art. V.—Eutazia; or, the Presbyterian Liturgies: Historical 
Sketches. By a MINISTER of the Presbyterian Church. 
New York: M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 1855. 
Pp. 260. 


IT is a very prevalent impression that the use of liturgies in 
public worship is one of the peculiarities of prelatical churches. 
Not only Episcopalians, but many Presbyterians are in the 
habit of specifying episcopacy, confirmation, and the use of a 
liturgy, as intimately associated, and as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of prelacy. As to confirmation, it is true that con- 
sidered as a sacrament, or arite conferring grace, it is peculiar 
to the ritual and hierarchical system. The grace conferred in | 
baptism is, according to that system, confirmed and increased 
by the imposition of the bishop’s hands in confirmation. For 
such a service there is no warrant in Scripture ; and it is en- 
tirely incompatible with the whole evangelical theory of the 
church, and of the method of salvation. But confirmation, as 
a solemn service, in which those recognised in their infancy as 
members of the church, on the faith of their parents, are con- 
firmed in their church standing on the profession of their own 
faith, is retained in form or in substance in all Protestant 
VOL, IV.—NO, XIV. 2M 
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churches. In the Lutheran, and in most of the Reformeéd or 
: Calvinistic churches on the continent of Europe, children bap- 
tized in infancy, when they come to years of discretion, are 
publicly examined as to their knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
and, if free from scandal, are called upon to assume for them- 
selves their baptismal vows, and are recognised as members of 
the church in full communion: In most Presbyterian churches 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and especially in this country, 
something more than competent knowledge and freedom from 
scandal being required, in order to admission to sealing ordi- 
nances, baptized youth are not as a matter of course admitted 
to the Lord’s supper on their arrival at the years of discretion. 
It is our custom to wait until they are prepared to make a 
credible profession of a change of heart. When this is done 
they are confirmed ; that is, they are recognised as members 
of the church in full communion, on their own profession. The 
same examination as to knowledge, the same profession as to 
faith, the same engagements as to obedience,—in short, the 
same assumption of the obligations of the baptismal covenant, 
and the same consequent access to the Lord’s table, which in 
other churches constitute confirmation, in ours constitute what 
we are accustomed to call admission to sealing ordinances. The 
only difference is, that we require more than knowledge and 
freedom from scandal as the condition of confirming baptized 
persons as members of the church in full communion. It is a 
great mistake, therefore, to represent confirmation as a pre- 
latical service. In one form or another, it is the necessary 
sequence of infant baptism, and must be adopted wherever 
pedo-baptism prevails. 

It is a still greater mistake to represent liturgies as an ad- 
junct of episcopacy. The fact is, that the use of liturgies was 
introduced into all the Protestant churches at the time of the 
Reformation, and that in the greater number of them they 
continue in use to the present day.* As Calvin’s liturgy is the 
basis of those adopted in other Reformed churches, we think 
our readers will be glad to see so much of it as is given in the 
work before us.+ 


* In the instruetive and well-written work, whose title stands at the head of this 
article, there is given an account of the liturgy introduced into the church at 
Geneva by Calvin ; of the Geneva liturgy as adopted in France; of the liturgy of 
John Knox, introduced into Scotland; of the liturgy of the German Reformed 
Church, or of the Palatinate ; of the Dutch Reformed liturgy ; and of the liturgical 
. forms prepared and reported to the old synod of our church, by the committee to 
whom was referred the revision of the Directory for Publie Worship, published in 
1787. This committee consisted of the Rev. Drs Rodgers and M‘Whorter, and the 
Rev. Messrs Alexander Miller and James Wilson. The Synod did not adopt them, 
Dr Green, as he informs us in his Life, being one of those who voted in favour of 
their adoption, 

+ We have not thought it necessary to insert these extracts from Calvin's liturgy. 
The work under review contains a large amountof interesting information; and is, we 
understand, about to be republished in this country.—Ep. B. and F. Z. R. 
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The liturgy prepared by Knox for the Church of Scotland, 
and which eontinued in more or less general use for a centu 
after the Reformation, was framed after the model of that of 
Geneva. F 

Why has the use of liturgies by the Reformed churches been 
either wholly, as in the case of the Scotch and American 
Presbyterians, or partially, as in the case of the Duteh church 
in this country, been laid aside? The reasons are various, and 
some of the most influential peeuliar to Presbyterians. One 
reason, no doubt, is the general dislike to be trammelled by 
forms; which dislike is the natural product of the spirit of 
liberty, which is inseparable from the principles of Presbyte- 
rianism. The consciousness of the essential equality of all in 
whom the Spirit of God dwells, and the conviction that those 
whom Christ calls to the ministry he qualifies for the discharge 
of its duties, naturally produces a revolt against the prescrip- 
tion by authority of the very words in which the public wor 
ship of God is to be conducted, Those who can walk are 
impatient of leading-strings. It cannot be doubted that the 
theory of Presbyterianism is opposed to the use of liturgies, 
In the ideal state of the church,—in that state which our theory 
contemplates, where every minister is really called of God, and 
is the organ of the Holy Ghost in the exercise of his functions,— 
liturgies would be fetters, which nothing but compulsion could 
induce any man to wear. How incongruous is it with our con- 
ception of the apostolic church, that John, Paul, and Peter 
should be compelled to read just such and such portions of 
Scripture, to use prescribed words in prayer, and to limit their 
supplications and thanksgivings to specified topics! The ecom- 
pulsory use of liturgies is, and has ever been felt to be, inecon- 
sistent with the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free. It 
is inconsistent with the inward promptings of the Spirit of 
God, as he dwells and works in the hearts of his people. As 
no genuine, living Christian ¢an bear to be confined to a pre- 
scribed form of prayer in his closet, so no minister, called by 
the Spirit to the sacred office, can fail to feel such forms an 
impediment and a constraint. They are like the stiff, eon- 
straining dress, imposed on the soldier for the sake of uni- 
formity and general effect, which he is glad to throw off when 
in actual service. The Scriptures, therefore, which in all 
things outward conform to what is the inward produet of the 
Spirit, do not prescribe any form of words to be used in the 
worship of God. There are no indications of the use of litur- 
gies in the New Testament. There ig no evidence of the pre- 
valence of written forms during the first three centuries. They 
were gradually introduced, and they were never uniform. 
Every important church had its own liturgy. The modern 
Anglican idea of having one form of worship for all churches 
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never entered the minds of the early Christians. We fully 
. believe, therefore, that the compulsory use of a liturgy is in- 
consistent with Christian liberty, and that the disposition to 
use such forms, as a general rule, decreases with the increase 
of intelligence and spirituality in the church. Without ques- 
tioning or doubting the sincere and eminent piety of hundreds 
and thousands of the ministers and members of churches which 
continue in the trammels of prescribed liturgical forms, we still 
believe that one of the causes why the Church of Scotland 
never submitted to the authoritative imposition of an unvary- 
ing form of public worship, and gradually dispensed with the 
use of a liturgy altogether, is to be found in its superior intel- 
ligence and piety. 

Another cause of the fact in question is to be found in the 
essential or unavoidable inadequacy of all forms. They are 
not only inconsistent, when authoritatively imposed, with the 
liberty of Christians, but they are and must be insufficient. 
Neither the circumstances, nor the inward state of the church, 
or of any worshipping assembly, are always the same. It is 
true, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication, and in- 
tercession, are always to be included in our addresses to God; 
but varying inward and outward circumstances call for different 
modes of address, and no one uniform mode can possibly satisfy 
the spiritual necessities of the people. Sometimes the minister 
goes to the house of God burdened with some great truth, or 
with his heart filled with zeal for some special service in the 
cause of Christ, the conviction of sinners, the edification of 
saints, the work of missions, the relief of the poor; but he is 
forbidden to give utterance to the language of his heart, or to 
bring his people into sympathy with himself by appropriate 
religious services. Sometimes general coldness or irreligion 
prevails among the people ; sometimes they are filled with:the 
fruits, and rejoicing in the presence of the Spirit ; sometimes 
they are in prosperity, sometimes in adversity. It is as im- 
possible that any one form of worship should suit all these 
diversities, as that any one kind of dress should suit all seasons 
of the year or all classes of men, or that any one kind of food, 
however wholesome, should be adapted to all states of the 
human body. 

Besides these general causes, there are others, perhaps still 
more influential, of a specific character, which produced the 
distaste for liturgies in the minds of the Presbyterians of Great 
Britain and America. The real question in their case was not 
liturgy or no liturgy, but whether they should submit to the 
use of the liturgy of the Church of England. Besides, there- 
fore, the general objections to any prescribed, unvarying form 
of public worship, all the specific objections entertained by 
Presbyterians against the services of the English Church ope- 
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rated in this matter. The English liturgy was framed on the 
avowed principle of departing as little as possible from the 
Romish forms. It was designed to conciliate those who were 
yet addicted to the Papacy. It retained numerous prescriptions 
as to dress and ceremonies, to which conscientious objections 
were entertained by the majority of Protestants. It required 
the people to kneel in the reception of the eucharist, which 
was so associated with the worship of the host that many left 
the Church of England principally on that account. Its 
baptismal service could not be understood in its natural 
sense otherwise than as teaching the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. It required the minister to commit to the grave 
all baptized persons who did not die by their own hand, or in 
a state of excommunication, “in the sure hope of a blessed 
resurrection,” no matter how heretical or how profligate they 
may have been.* It was constructed on the platform of the 
Romish calendar. Not only the great Christian festivals of 
Christmas, Good Friday, and Easter, which Protestants on the 
continent continue to observe, were retained, but particular 
services were prescribed for a multitude of holy days. There 
was a special service for the first, second, third, and fourth 
Sundays in Advent ; then for Christmas, and the first Sunday 
after Christmas ; then for the Circumcision of Christ ; then for 
the Epiphany ; then for the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth Sundays after Epiphany; then for Septuagesima; 
then for the second and first Sundays before Lent; then for 
each of the Sundays during Lent; then for Good Friday, Easter, 
and the five Sundays after Easter; then for Ascension-day ; 
then Whitsunday; then Trinity Sunday, and each of the 
twenty-five Sundays after Trinity; then St Andrew’s day ; 
St Thomas’s day; Purification of the Blessed Virgin; St 
Matthias, St Mark, St Philip, St James and the Apostles, St 
Barnabas ; Nativity of St John the Baptist; St Peter, St Bar- 
tholomew, St Matthew, St Michael and all Angels, &c., &c., 
All Saints, the Holy Innocents, &c. How foreign is all this to 
the simplicity of the gospel! It would seem impossible to live 
in accordance with the spirit of the English service-book with- 
out making the Christian life a formality. In perfect consis- 
tency with these and similar objections to the English service- 
book as a whole, we feel bound to say that we fully and 
cordially agree with the celebrated Robert Hall, at least as to 
the morning and evening prayers, that for evangelical senti- 
ment, fervour of devotion, and majestic simplicity of language, 
it is entitled to the highest praise. And as to the Litany, 
which is at least a thousand years old, and no more belongs 


* This objectionable feature of the English ge. has been removed from the Book 
of Common Prayer, as adopted by the Episcopal Church in this country, 
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to the Church of England than the Creed does, we know no 
. human composition that can be compared with it. These 
excellencies, however, which in a great measure were derived 
from forms already drawn up by the reformers on the con- 
tinent,* do not redeem the character of the book considered 
as a whole. 

This book, so objectionable as a whole, in its orgin, adjuncts, 
and character, was forced on the English Church and people 
by the civil power contrary to their will. Bishops, clergy, and 
parliament for years endeavoured to have it rectified, but at 
last submitted. The attempt to enforce its observance on the 
Scotch Church led to one of the most wicked and cruel perse- 
cutions the world has ever seen. Is it wonderful, then, that a 
strong repugnance to the very name of a liturgy should be 
roused in the minds of the Presbyterians of Great Britain 
and of their descendants in America? Of the liturgies of 
Calvin, of Knox, of the Huguenots, of the German and Dutch 
Reformed churches, they knew nothing. A liturgy in their 
minds meant the Book of Common Prayer, framed for the com- 
prehension of papists, enforced by the will of Elizabeth, 
rejected at the cost of property and life by their pious ances- 
tors. It would be contrary to the laws of our nature if such a 
struggle as this did not lead to some exaggeration of feeling 
and opinion on the other side. No candid man can blame the 
Nonconformists of England, or the Presbyterians of Scotland, 
if their sad experience of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny in 
enforcing an obnoxious prayer-book led them to the extreme 
of denouncing the use of all forms. That one extreme produces 
another is the tritest of aphorisms. The extreme of insisting 
that certain forms should alone be used, begat the extreme of 
insisting that no forms should be allowed. It is obvious, ‘how- 
ever, to the candid, that between these extremes there is a 
wide and safe middle ground. That safe middle ground is the 
optional use of:a liturgy, or form of public service, having the 
sanction of the church. If such a book were compiled from 
the liturgies of ‘Calvin, Knox, and of ‘the Reformed churches, 
‘containing appropriate prayers for ordinary public ‘worship, 
for special occasions, as for ‘times of sickness, declension, -or 
public calamity, with forms for the administration of baptism, 
of the Lord’s supper, for funerals, and for marriage, we are 
bold to say that it would, in our judgment, bea very great 
blessing. We say such a book might be compiled ; we do-not 
believe it could possibly be written. It may be difficult to see 
why it should be so; but the fact can ‘hardly be doubted, that 
prayers written by individuals are,-except in-cases of uncom- 


* On the extent to which the English liturgy is indebted to ‘the continental 
reformers, see pp. 187-200, of the work under review. 
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mon religious exaltation, or in times of the powerful effusion 
of the Spirit, comparatively worthless. A prayer to suit the 
church must be the product of the church. It must be free in 
thought, language, and feeling, fram eyery thing which belongs 
to the individual, It must be the product, in other words, of 
the Holy Ghost. The only way to secure this result is either 
to take the prayers recorded in the Seriptures, or those which 
the Spirit, whose office it is to teach us how to pray, has uttered 
through the lips of the children of God, and which haye in the 
process of ages been freed from their earthly mixture, and 
received the sanetion of those in whom the Spirit dwells. For 
aman to sit down and write a volume of prayers for other 
people to use, and especially a liturgy for the service of the 
church, seems to us very much like John Wesley’s making his 
five volumes of sermons a creed. 

These two conditions being supposed,—first, that the book 
should be compiled and not written ; and, secondly, that its use 
should be optional,—we are strongly of opinion that it would 
answer a most important end. The great objections to the use 
of liturgies are, that the authoritative imposition of them is 
inconsistent with Christian liberty; secondly, that they never 
can be made to answer all the varieties of experience and 
occasions ; thirdly, that they tend to formality, and cannot be 
an adequate substitute for the warm outgoings of the heart 
moved by the spirit of genuine devotion: These objections we 
consider yalid against all unyarying forms authoritatively im- 
posed. But they do not bear Agpinst the preparation and 
optional use of a Book of Common Prayer. 

The adyantages which we would anticipate from the prepa- 
ration of such a book, or of a return to the usage of the early 
churches of the Reformation, are principally the following:— 
In the first place, it would be a great assistance to those who 
are not specially fayoured with the gift of prayer, and thus 
tend to elevate and improve this important part of public wor- 
ship. We believe that ea tempore preaching, when the preacher 
has the requisite gifts and graces, is the best preaching in the 
world; without those gifts, in no ordinary measure, it is the 
worst. So, as we haye already admitted, x tempore prayer, 
when the gpirit of prayer is present, is the best method 0 
praying; better than any form prescribed by the church, an: 
better than any form previously prepared by the man himself. 
We haye also sited nat the iapanition to nae written 
forms, as a general rule, decreases in proportion to the increase 
of intelligence and spirituality of the church. All this heing 
conceded, it is nevertheless lamentably trye, that the prayers 
are, in general, the least attractive and Lai part of 
our church services. This may arise partly from the fact that 
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the qualifications for this part of public worship are more 
rarely possessed than those requisite for acceptable preach- 
ing? It is certain that many eminent preachers have been 
deficient in the gift of prayer. This is said to have been the 
case with President Davies, Robert Hall, and Dr Chalmers. 
It is evident that to pray well requires a very unusual combi- 
nation of graces and gifts. It requires a devout spirit; much 
religious experience; such natural or acquired refinement as is 
sufficient to guard against all coarseness, irreverence, and im- 
propriety in thought or language; such inward guidance or 
mental discipline as shall render the prayer well ordered and 
comprehensive. These gifts, alas! are not common in their 
combination even among good men. Another reason for the 
evil in question is, that so little attention is commonly given 
by our ministers to previous preparation for conducting this 
part of divine worship. They labour hard to prepare to address 
the people, but venture on addressing God without premedi- 
tation. Dr Witherspoon says that the Rev. Dr Gillies of 
Glasgow, who in his judgment exceeded any man he had ever 
heard in the excellency of his prayers, was accustomed to de- 
vote unwearied pains to preparation for this part of his minis- 
terial work, and for the first ten years of his pastoral life never 
wrote a sermon without writing a prayer appropriate to it.* 
This was Calvin’s habit, and many of the sermons printed: in 
his works have prayers annexed,—an aid which Calvin found 
needful, and no man living need be ashamed of employing. 

We have assumed that as a general thing the public prayers 
in our churches do not meet the desires and exigencies of the 
people. We have felt this so often ourselves, we have heard 
the feeling expressed so often from all classes, that we presume 
the fact will not be denied. The late venerable Dr Miller, 
whose long and wide experience gave him the opportunity of 
correct judgment, was so sensible of this evil, that he devoted 
the last labours of his useful life to the preparation of a work 
on public prayer. Of the faults which he laments, he says, in 
his fourth chapter, he will mention only a few, and then enu- 
merates no less than eighteen! Among these are the follow- 
ing:—The frequent occurrence of set phrases; ungrammatical, 
or low colloquial forms of expression ; want of order; minute- 
ness of detail; excessive length; florid style; party or personal 
allusions; humorous orsarcastic expressions ; turning the prayer 

.into a sermon or exhortation; extravagant professions; want 
of appropriateness; want of reverence, &c. &c. If such evils 
exist, it is a sin to disregard them. It is a sin not to labour 
to correct them. Asone means of such correction, not the 
only one, and perhaps not the most important one, would be a 

js * See Dr Miller’s “ Thoughts on Public Prayer,” p. 294, 
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collection of prayers for public worship of established charac- 
ter, sanctioned by long approbation of the people of God, and 
by the authority of the church; something sanctioned and not 
prescribed, as in the case of our Book of Psalms and Hymns. 
Such a book would afford models, guides, and helps, which we 
all need. It would be something which those who felt their 
weakness could fall back upon, and which even the strongest 
would in hours of depression be glad to resort to. It has often 
been said that there is no more propriety in a minister's using 
prayers prepared to his hand, than in his using sermons written 
by others. If he is fit to_preach, he is fit to pray. There is, 
however, very great difference between the two cases. In 
preaching the minister is not the organ of the people; in prayer 
he is. They listen to his preaching, they join in his prayers. 
It is of great importance to their spiritual edification and com- 
fort that there should be nothing with which they cannot sym- 
pathise, or which offends or disturbs their feelings. If the 
preacher offends them, that is one thing, but when they them- 
selves draw near to God, and are made to utter incoherent, 
wandering, or irreverent prayers, it is a very grievous affliction. 

It is, however, quite as‘much in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, and in the marriage and funeral services, as in public 
prayer, that the evils Dr Miller complains of are experienced. 
The sacraments are divine institutions intimately connected 
with the religious life of the church, and inexpressibly dear to 
the people of God. A communion service properly conducted 
and blessed with the manifested presence of the Spirit of God 
is like an oasis totravellers in a desert. It is not merely a 
season of enjoyment, but one in which the soul is sanctified 
and strengthened for the service of God. How often is the 
service marred, and the enjoyment and profit of the people hin- 
dered, by the —. and unscriptural manner in which it 
is conducted ! e do not now refer to the tedious length to 
which it is often protracted, or to the coldness or deadness of 
the officiating minister, but to ‘the inappropriateness of the 
exercises. The true nature of the sacrament is lost sight of ; 
incongruous subjects are introduced; and the communicant is 
forced either to strive not to listen to what the minister says, 
or to give up in despair all hope of really communing. Very 
often the introductory prayer is just such a prayer as might 
be offered in a prayer-meeting. It has no special reference to 
the Lord’s supper. It includes such a variety of subjects,— 
petitions for young and old, converted and unconverted, for 
revivals, for temporal blessings,—that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the people to keep their minds on the service in which 
they are about to engage, and no less impossible that they 
should be in a proper frame of mind for it. Such a prayer is fre- 
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quently soon followed by an address on any topic which happens 
to suggest itself; any truth of Scripture, or any duty, no matter 
whether it has any special reference to the Lord's supper or 
not. Sometimes in the very midst of the service the minister 
undertakes to explain the ordinanee, to refute the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, or to establish the true doctrine concerning 
Christ’s presence, or he sets forth the qualifications for accept- 
able communion, and calls upon the people to examine them- 
selves, or to do something else which is absolutely inconsistent 
with their doing what they then and there ought todo. The 
service is often ended with protracted prayer, embracing all 
the usual variety of topics, and carrying the mind far away 
from the proper object of attention. We know from our own 
experience, and from the testimony of innumerable witnesses, 
that this is a common and a very sore evil, The people of God 
are defrauded of their spiritual nourishment. They sit down 
to the table of the Lord only to have the food withdrawn or 
withheld, and other things offered in its stead. This produces 
almost a feeling of resentment; it seems such a wanton injury. 

It ig absolutely essential to the proper and profitable cele- 
bration of the sacraments, first, that their true nature should 
be apprehended; and secondly, that the unity and harmony of 
the service should be preserved,—that is, that nothing should 
be introduced into the prayers, or other portions of the ser- 
vice, which tends to divert the attention of the people from the 
one object before them. The celebration of the Lord’s supper 
is an act of worship. It is an approach to God in Christ; it is 
a drawing near to the Son of God as the sacrifice for our sins. 
The soul comes with penitence, faith, gratitude, and love to the 
feet of Jesus, and appropriates the benefits of his death, and 
spiritually feeds on his body and blood. To disturb this sacred 
communion with the Saviour, by inappropriate instructions or 
exhortations, is to frustrate the very design of the ordinance. 
It produces the same effect upon a devout mind as is produced 
by sermonising prayers, which render devotion impossible. It 
is a very mistaken zeal for our church which leads any man to 
deny or to defend these frequent blemishes in her sacred ser- 
vices. The Presbyterian order of worship does not need such 
apologists. 

The same general remarks are in a measure applicable to 
the mode of celebrating marriage and of conducting funerals. 
Our ministers and people feel the need of some practical direc- 

‘tory and appropriate form for these solemn occasions, which 
are often rendered unimpressive and unedifying by the manner 
in which they are conducted. 

One great advantage, therefore, which we think would attend 
the introduction of such a book as has been described, is the 
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improvement it would tend to produce in the eonduct of public 
worship, and in the celebration of other religious services. 
There is another advantage of scarcely less importance, There 
are literally thousands of occasions on which publie worship 
should be condueted and the dead buried when no minister 
is at hand. In vacant churches, destitute settlements, in the 
army, the navy, in merchant vessels, there is a demand for some 
authorised forms. For the want of a Presbyterian work of the 
kind intended, the English prayer book is used in all parts of 
the world. Our army and navy officers, when there is no 
chaplain, and when disposed to seeure for those under their 
command the benefits of religious worship, no matter what 
their denominational connection, almost universally resort te 
the liturgy of the English Church. That book, therefore, has 
gone wherever the English language is used; and it will con- 
tinue to be resorted to, even by Presbyteriams, until their own 
church provides a book better suited to their necessities. We 
are not unmindful of the excellent “‘ Manual for Sailors and 
Soldiers,” published by our Board ; but it is evident we need 4 
work of a wider range, and one having the sanction of antiquity 
and church authority. 

In the purity of our doctrine, in the scriptural character of 
our eeclesiastical polity, in the simplicity of our mode of wor- 
ship, the Presbyterian Church has an exalted position, and a 
hold on the affections of her people, which nothing can destroy. 
But she has suffered more than can well be estimated from 
those faults in the conduct of her simple services, which our 
most venerable ministers have so often pointed out, and from 
failing to supply her scattered children with those aids for 
religious worship which their exigencies demand. We do not 
desire to see any thing introduced which would render our 
public services less simple than they are.at present, but merely 
that means should be taken tosecure that what is done should 
be done well. If God would put it into the heart ofisome man 
of large experience in the pastoral life, who has dwelt long 
upon the mount,—a man familiar with the literature of the 
subject, and with the high intelleotual gifts:the work demands, 
—to compile a book containing prayers for public worship, and 
forms for the administration of the sacraments, marriage, and 
funerals, he would do the church a great service, whether the 
book. ever received the sanction of our ecclesiastical judica- 
tories or not. As public attention, among Congregationalists, 
the Dutch Reformed, the German Reformed, and Presbyterian 
churches, has become more or less turned to this subject, it is 
hoped that something may be done which shall be for the 
interest of the great non-episcopal portion of the Protestant 
communion. 
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It is a very common impression that any attempt to construct 
. a Book of Common Prayer would be playing into the hands of 
the Episcopalians,—first, because it would imply a concession 
in favour of liturgies; secondly, because no book which could 
now be framed would be likely to compare favourably with the 
English Prayer Book; and thirdly, because it would be im- 
possible to give to any new book the authority and sacredness 
which ages have conferred upon that. We cannot believe that 
any thing which would really improve our public service, could 
operate unfavourably to the interests of our church. There 
would be no concession to Episcopal usages, even if Presby- 
terians should return to the custom of their forefathers, and 
introduce a liturgy into all their churches. But this we regard 
as impossible and undesirable. We might as well attempt to 
restore the costume or the armour of the middle ages. There 
is a very great difference between the uniform and universal 
use of a form of prayer, and the preparation of forms to serve 
as models, and to be employed when no minister is present. 
As to the second consideration above mentioned, we are not 
disposed to admit the unapproachable excellence of the English 
forms. The best parts of the English prayer book are derived 
from sources common to all Protestants. We believe a book 
could be prepared without including any thing not found in 
the liturgies framed by the continental reformers, which, as a 
whole, would be far superior to any prayer-book now in use. 
As to the want of the sacredness which belongs to antiquity, 
this, of course for the time, is an unavoidable defect. The 
most venerable tree, however, was once a sapling. It is no 
good reason for not planting a tree that it has not, and cannot 
have, the weight of centuries on its boughs. Noman objects to 
founding a new college because it cannot at once be an Oxford 
_ ora Harvard. Besides, this objection would be in a measure 
obviated by including in such a book nothing which had not 
been in the use of the Protestant churches ever since the 
Reformation. Let it be remembered that we have not advo- 
cated the introduction ofa liturgy, but simply the preparation 
of a book which may be used as the occasion calls for it. 
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Art. VI.—1. The Rector of St Bardolphs, &c. 
2. Sunny Side, &c., &e. 
3. Shady Side, &c., &e. 
4. City Side, &e., &e. 
5. Parish Side, &c., &c. 


THE idea of a faithful pastor of Christ’s flock is one which 
floats before the mind, beautiful in the blending hues of earth 
and heaven. How often has its delineation been attempted,— 
by pen of grave divine, setting forth the eternal laws of truth 
and duty ; and by pencil of rapt novelist, picturing all that is 
touching and beautiful in human life! Among the earliest 
delineations of this character, we may name St Chrysostom 
on the Priesthood; among the latest and happiest ideals of it, 
Bulwer Lytton’s charming creation of Parson Dale. We have 
lately noticed a sweeping condemnation of this high idealiza- 
tion of the character of the Christian pastor on account of 
its “ air of exaggeration and unreality."* But the writer who 
reckons this “a great defect in almost every treatise on the 
pastorate from Chrysostom’s downwards,” fails to recognise the 
true use of the ideal. Is not Christ, the chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls, the true ideal of the Christian pastor? Here 
is an ideal which can never be reached; and yet is not the 
Christian priest to keep it ever before him, to be ever press- 
ing towards it? Taking Christ as our model priest, we would 
be justified in saying that any ideal of the priestly character 
designed to be useful, either to youthful aspirants, or to those 
already invested with the sacred office, but who need guidance, 
encouragement, and reproof, should rise above the imperfections 
of real life. How is it with the forms of beauty which float 
before the fancy of a Raphael? Do they not far surpass the 
beautiful reality which springs up under the magic touch of 
his pencil? To the eye of the poet does there not rise up a 
world of ideal beauty which he vainly strives to adequately 


pourtray in words! The private Christian, no less than the. 


pastor, needs‘for his guidance in his weary pilgrimage a bright 
ideal of perfection, which shall be to him a cloudy pillar in the 
day of prosperity, and in the night of affliction a pillar of fire 
to light his way. 

The sacred office of pastor has both its human and its divine 
aspect. The minister is both pastor and priest,—a pastor of 
men,—a priest of God. In its divine relation his office touches 
and blends with the infinite. In its human relations, it runs 


* North British Review for August, 1854, Art, Vinet. 
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parallel with human life in all its phases, and mingles in all its 
scenes of joy and sorrow. And what Schiller has so beauti- 
fully sung of the church bell applies a thousandfold more to 
the faithful pastor,—that living voice which sounds out over 
the whole parish, collecting in itself the outgushings of all 
hearts. 

It is far from our present purpose to attempt the full por- 
trait of the Christian pastor. e would only sketch a few of 
its lineaments, that our readers may be able the more easily 
to understand what we shall have to say of the works referred 
to at the head of this article. 

The faithful pastor, then, is one who feels that he is called 
and sent of God for the exercise of his sacred office,—that he 
enters on it from no expectation of ease or emolument,—that 
he has no merely professional aims,—no view merely to social 
position ; but that he has solely and singly in view to promote 
the glory of God and the good of men, by a life of self-denial 
and self-devotion. Laborious indeed he knows such a life will 
be, but, constrained by the love of Christ, he prizes it infinitely 
more than the gold of Croesus or the down of Sardanapalus; 
for the eye of faith penetrates through all the disguises of 
worldly pomp and fashion, and the treasures of Egypt are 
nothing to him who presses forward in the humble path of 
daily duty, as seeing Him who isinvisible. Furnished with all 
the aids of human learning,—deeply versed in the holy Scrip- 
tures,—knowing the true, or at least the probable, interpreta- 
tion of each difficult passage,—comprehending in its grand 
unity that gospel scheme which is diffused throughout the 
sacred book,—seeing with the mind’s eye the whole current of 
church history as it flows out, first from the smitten Rock, and 
then spreads on through the world with ever-varying volume, 
—thoroughly acquainted with the pestilent heresies which, in 
different ages, have muddied the crystal stream of truth,— 
having deeply graven on his heart and mind the unchanging 
forms of divine truth, as they stand out to view in the dog- 
matic teaching of the church,—and resolved by God’s help to 
realise for himself and his flock, in the practical duties of daily 
life, all that he has learned to hold as doctrine,—such an one 
do we suppose our ideal pastor when he first addresses himself 
to the great work of his future life,—the cure of souls. 

Our pastor enters on parochial life; and we will suppose his 
parish like to that of St Bardolph’s, for we know not where to 
find a better one for him. Even this is by no means a recon- 
struction of the paradise of our unfallen humanity. But the 
general temper of the parish is kind and genial. All, both 
old and young, give their new pastor a cordial weleome. He 
is to all in some sort “the legate of the skies.” They all feel 
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that he has a message and a mission for them. They may not 
be disposed to heed his message just now, but it may not 
always be so with them; and they are glad to have the minister 
and the rites of religion near at hand, when the better spirit, 
or it may be the darker hour, may come to them. Gradually 
the new pastor is wonted to his lees and his people, and the 
telegraphic lines of communication radiate in all directions. 
The parsonage becomes a centre of affection to the whole 
a How humanising is the influence of such a parsonage! 

he pastor feels the quickening power of those converging 
rays of love. He writes under its genial inspirations; what- 
ever there is in him of power or unction is breathed out in 
his sermons; whilst cold disregard and distrust would have 
sealed up the fountain of his gifts, so that, like his Divine 
Master, he could there have done no mighty work. His paro- 
chial visits are performed with alacrity. Grateful appreciation 
and warm affection towards his person and office draw him on 
from place to place with sweet attraction. His conversation 
is not all about investments and profit and loss; neither, on 
the other hand, is he ignorant of business affairs or indifferent 
to business interests, for he is concerned in all that concerns 
his people. He rejoices in their honest gains, and feels a 
pleasure in seeing their well-earned prosperity. 

Our pastor enjoys an income sufficient for comfort and 
respectability,—not enough for luxury or display. And, what 
is very important, it is a fixed sum, depending on no donation 
parties or gifts. Gifts are indeed bestowed, not as a means 
of eking out support, but as tokens of affection. And as such 
they have a moral significance, and serve to strengthen the 
bonds of love between pastor and people. 

Sometimes our pastor is misunderstood. His public dis- 
courses are invidiously applied to particular individuals, by 
themselves or others. Sometimes his conduct out of the pulpit 
is misinterpreted ; parishioners are alienated, in some cases 
for atime only, in others for ever. Occasionally the pastor is 
convinced that, in dealing with this question, or with that in- 
dividual, he has erred. He profits by his mistakes, and is 
wise in time to comme. But he neither allows the ill feelin 
generated by these causes, nor the still more unaccountable 
dislikes which are of spontaneous growth, to disturb his rela- 
tions with his parish. Much less does he allow the restlessness 
of his own spirit, or of the age, to furnish cause for removing 
to another parish; for he feels that whatever individuals 
may do or say, the parish as a body is with him, and he pre- 
fers to endure the ills he feels rather than fly to those he 
knows not of. Besides, his relation to his parish is too sacred, 
—too near akin to that earthly relation which symbolises 
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Christ’s union with his church,—to be sundered on slight 
grounds. And so he lives and labours on in the same parish 
to a good old age, beloved and honoured alike by old and 
young. How beautifully has his life mingled its love and care 
with the life of his people! There is not a mount of joy in all 
their history but his sacred love has gilded it with a brighter 
glory! There is not a vale of sorrow but his sympathy has 
lighted with a cheering ray! He has signed them with the 
name and sign of Christ in their infancy. He has brought 
them to the bishop to be confirmed by him, when the dews of 
divine grace blended and glistened with the dews of their youth. 
He has inaugurated the families of his parish by joining these 
youthful Christians in the holy bonds of wedded love. In the 
pulpit he has ever declared the whole counsel of God with that 
persuasive eloquence which springs from the love of Christ,— 
not with the tinsel splendour of rhetoric which plays round 
the head, but cannot reach the heart. Full of years, and 
labours, and honours, he calmly falls asleep in Christ. His dust 
reposes in the same churchyard which contains the dust of 
many of his loved parishioners. His spirit exults with their 
spirits in paradise. And the grateful affection of a loving, 
sorrowing people, rests as the blessing of heaven upon his 
children. 

Thus much for the ideal of the pastor's life. Now for the 
reality, so far as it is presented to us in the volumes before us. 
We have here a whole series of books on parochial life,—its 
joys and its trials. That they have been written and eagerly 
read shows that their subject has a deep interest for the 
public mind. The first work in the series, the production of 
a clergyman of our church, does not appear to have issued 
forth as the voice of complaint. The writer had already won 
for himself reputation as an author. Having achieved one 
success, he naturally looked round for another subject on which 
to try his impatient pen. What theme then so congenial to 
the inmost thought of a clergyman as to portray the incidents 
of his own daily experience in his sacred vocation. To the 
great world rushing on with mad excitement, in the pursuit of 
wealth, pleasure, splendour, power, these are heeded no more 
than the flower which bends its meek head by the margin of 
a broad and dusty road. But to the minister of God these 
simple incidents rise up rugged and real, as continents over 
which light and darkness hold alternate sway. 

The rector of St Bardolph’s spends all his days in a single 
parish. He is, indeed, invited to the rectorship of one of the 
great city churches, but he declines both the honour and the 
responsibility, and continues his simple life and earnest labours 
among the people of his first love. Some of our readers, re- 
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garding the story of the declinature as true, will, no doubt, 
smile at the simplicity of the rector. Others will shake their 
heads with incredulity. But they are mistaken; for we could 
adduce many an instance of a fat city parish, and, what may 
appear stranger still, of a bishopric, declined by good men, 
who honestly preferred the humbler sphere of duty. Still we 
cannot suppress our admiration for the rector of St Bar- 
dolph’s,—not because he declined the city cure, but because he 
refused to sever the sacred tie which bound together pastor 
and people. There is, no doubt, a restless spirit abroad. We 
live in an age which demands excitement, novelty. And there 
are evils in the working of the voluntary system. But the 
fault is not all on the side of the parishes; for the clergy 
share in no small degree in the restless spirit of the times. 
Very many of the clerical changes occur where there is no fault 
on the part of the parish, and where there is every wish and 
effort to retain a beloved pastor. Many of these changes are 
but the natural course of things. They result from the prin- 
ciple of adaptation. A young man begins his ministry in a 
small parish. Enlarged experience, ripened judgment and 
learning, developed powers of composition and delivery, gra- 
dually fit him for a wider sphere of usefulness. It is natural 
and right that he should seek such a sphere; at least, that he 
should not resist its call. For it is not every one to whom dut 
would allow the choice of the rector of St Bardolph’s. Other 
eases occur where, either with or without the fault of the 
minister, a state of things has arisen where all interests will 
be promoted bya removal. Other cases, again, spring from 
mere restlessness and a vague desire on the part of clergymen 
to better their condition. But there is yet another cause of 
the instability of pastoral relations, in which the parishes have 
our cordial sympathy. In a numerous body of clergy there 
must be at all times aconsiderable amount of impracticable 
and worthless material. This goes floating over the surface of 
the church, from diocese to diocese, swelling our exchange list, 
and victimising our feebler parishes. 

We should be untrue to our earnest conviction if we did not 
name the frequency of clerical changes as one of the promi- 
nent evils of our times. Will not our brethren of the clergy 
strive to reduce this evil within the smallest possible limits ? 
The influence of frequent changes on the pastor himself is to 
be deplored; for it deadens his affections; it chills his sym- 
pathies. The pastor who has made many changes will not 
love any new flock too well. And the parish which, through 
either fault or misfortune, has often changed its pastors, will 
be slow to enthrone a new pastor in their hearts as the object 
of loyalty and love. And a clergyman who, without the most 
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clear and cogent reasons, sunders the pastoral tie, is doing his 
' part to blot out the old and beautiful image of the Christian 
pastor from the minds of the laity of the present generation. 
On the other hand, it behoves the parishes for their own 
sakes, as well as for the sake of the whole church, to remove 
every just cause of discomfort or disquiet to their pastors, in 
order that these painful disruptions may occur as seldom as 
possible. j 

The Voluntary system which prevails in this country doubt- 
less entails some hardships on the clergy, which under a State 
church they would escape. In the latter case, their salaries 
would either come from tithes or endowments, as in England, 
or from the imperial treasury, as in France. Where the sup- 
port of the clergy is derived from endowments, it places them 
in a state of the greatest independence, both of the govern- 
ment and of the people. This position has many advantages, 
but it has also some drawbacks. It secures an independence 
to which the infirmity of human nature is scarcely equal. 
Whilst the position of those who are appointed and paid by 
the government is utterly inconsistent with true independence 
of feeling and action. Such a clergy will always be expected 
to strain every nerve to attune the popular mind to the views 
of the government, and they will be held in some sort respon- 
sible for the loyalty and zeal of the masses. What a degrad- 
ing position for one whose true allegiance in the things of God 
is to the King of kings! Let us frankly admit that the Volun- 
tary system labours under serious evils. But, then, has it not 
also advantages? We must never forget that it was with the 
Voluntary system that Christianity subdued the world, and 
enthroned herself in the person of Constantine over the em- 
pire of the Cesars. For 300 years,—through all that period 
of love, and unity, and wondrous action, which forms the 
glory of primitive Christianity,—there was none but the Vo- 
luntary system. This fact alone demonstrates the compa- 
tibility of such a system with the most energetic expansion 
and development of our holy faith. Thus much we have felt 
constrained to say in passing. We do not now propose to 
discuss the relative merits of the two systems. We ma 
undertake to do that in a separate article at a future day; 
for it is a discussion which, we think, will shortly be required 
to allay uneasy feelings which begin to manifest themselves, 

These feelings are likely to be increased by the influence of 
such works as “‘ Shady Side,” which has been regarded in cer- 
tain quarters as a protest against the Voluntary system. It 
certainly puts the evil of that system in a strong light. The 
minister who is the hero of this work has three different 
parishes. One of his great troubles is ever the salary. Either 
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it is not sufficient,—and this holds of all three parishes,—or it 
is not punctually paid. In this last case the poor minister is 
often reduced to the greatest straits. He is obliged to buy 
on credit in the village, when for the cash he could have pur- 
chased a better and cheaper article in a neighbouring city, 
His second parish is a manufacturing village. Here he finds 
a new grievance. The minister, like other operatives, is paid 
in part by orders on the stores of his patrons, the magnates 
of the little community. This mode of payment reduces every 
hundred dollars to the value of just seventy-five! But not 
even in “Shady Side” is salary the sole or the determining 
cause of the minister’s removals. We discover in each scene 
of pastoral labour the working out not merely of Voluntaryism, 
but of Independency. A will to pay the minister a good salary, 
and a will to meddle in the spiritual affairs of the parish, are 
very different things. We here see developed the evils of a 
system which lacks alike the authority of Scripture and of 
antiquity. If a system is built on a false foundation, if it has 
latent vices, they will be sure to work themselves out in the 
progress of time. The farther the system is developed, the 
more its evil tendencies will be manifested. We speak of the 
essential vices of the system. We, at the same time, cheerfully 
acknowledge the excellent things which individuals and bodies 
of men are doing in spite of these evil tendencies. 

One of the great sources of annoyance in most of these 
parishes is the perpetual intermeddling of the deacons. In 
“Sunny Side,” which tries to see sunshine everywhere, the 
young pastor who is to be the hero of the work is told at the 
outset, by one of his theological professors, “ Now, when you 
are settled, if you find a crooked stick in your parish in the 
shape of an unruly deacon, don’t hope to get rid of the trouble 
by running away; you will find one everywhere.”—(P. 12.) 
We have a specimen of one of these amiable officials in “Shady 
Side,” in the person of Deacon Slocum, of whom and his 
brother deacon we have the following account :— 

“ Yet this (a salary inadequate and unpaid) is not now’the only source 
of disquiet. He (the minister) was sensible of a widening distance 
between himself and his fellow-labourers, the deacons ; not that he 
had withdrawn from them, but they were pressing onward, with rapidly 
increasing momentum, toward the farthest verge of ultraism. They 
wished a separate organization for every department of moral effort. 
Mr Vernon would have but one ‘ monthly concert’ of prayer; they in- 
sisted on two. By giving their favourite continent its proper share in 
the exercises of each monthly gathering, he staved off the matter for a 
while. ‘But, at length, finding the minister decided, they bolted and 
set up an anti-slavery concert for themselves. Yet they were not 
satisfied with aT. Their opposition began to manifest itself 
openly. Deacon Slocum was an outspoken man. He entered soon 
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upon a tirade against the churches. He even advanced the doctrine 
that a minister’s popularity with the world is in the inverse proportion 
to his faithfulness,—then pointed to the fact that the young men of 
the village all liked Mr Vernon.”—(P. 162.) 


Deacon Slocum always took a very active part in promoting 
revivals. While he denounced the minister's way of dealing 
with the young men, his own must be allowed to have been 
energetic enough. “If Deacon Slocum wants to convert a 
man, he goes at him with a sledge-hammer and knocks him 
down ; if he get up a rebel still, the deacon’s conscience ac- 
quits him as having done his duty.”—(P. 176.) 

Not the deacons only, but meddling, and factious, and fana- 
tical individuals have a power to annoy the minister almost 
beyond endurance. This is a necessary result of the inherent 
weakness of the system of Independency. A man of com- 
manding talents and energy of character, who can be his own 
pope, may get on very well. But those who are possessed of 
less native authority, and who need the moral support of vener- 
ableness and authority in their office, often fare very ill. And 
it is a common inquiry for ministers to make in relation to a 
vacant parish, “Is there any tendency to radicalism in that 
parish?” Ministers, too, have themselves been sowing the 
wind to reap the whirlwind. Instead of preaching the gospel, 
they have, in too many instances, turned the church into a 
lecture-room, and made the pulpit to simply reflect the topics 
of the week. When from the mount of gospel truth they 
habitually descend into the arena of moral, social, and poli- 
tical reform, they must expect to encounter fanaticism and 
radicalism. Those who would have listened with reverence to 
the higher forms of divine truth feel that here is a ground 
where they stand on a level with their minister. They often 
feel themselves called to instruct his ignorance, and either to 
quicken or resist his zeal. 

In all this how great the contrast presented by the system 
of the church! Here the minister is no creature of the con- 
gregation. Ten thousand congregations could not make a 
minister of the sanctuary. He is commissioned and sent of 
God. He stands before the congregation as Christ’s ambas- 
sador to speak Christ’s words. His commission is clear; his 
authority unquestioned, Yet is it no arbitrary authority. The 
minister's office exists for the good of those for whom he is com- 

‘missioned and sent of God. He is their servant for Christ’s sake. 
The calm security, the divine authority of his office enables 
him to turn all his thoughts from himself to others,—from his - 
office to his duty. Two things most important,—which are but 
the complement of each other,—are secured in the system of 
the church. The pastor’s authority, resting on his apostolic 
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commission, is guarded against all invasion on the part of the 
laity; while, on the other hand, the laity have, in the ritual of 
the church, in the prescribed order of the Prayer Book, a 
pledge that the minister will follow out no private interpreta- 
tions or fancies. He will read the Scriptures and perform the 
whole service in such order and manner as the wisdom and 
piety of ages have sanctioned and prescribed. Thus will he 
give to all their meat in due season. Thus will all the great 
leading doctrines of the gospel be presented in due proportion 
and relief, and the church will be edified, rising a glorious 
temple in the pure ether of divine truth. On both sides is 
every thing reduced to the order and regularity of law, “ whose 
seat is the bosom of God, and whose voice is the harmony of 
the world.” 

That these works will exert a marked influence in at least 
three directions can scarcely be doubted. They will tell on 
parishes; they will be felt as a stimulus or a discouragement 
by pastors; and they will, both directly and indirectly, exer- 
cise an influence over young men from whom the future sup- 
ply of ministers must be derived. The copy of “ Shady Side” 
now before us is from the thirty-fourth thousand, and there is 
still an active demand for the work. On parishes its influence 
will be salutary. We have heard of many instances where 
parishioners have been aroused to acts of kindness and gene- 
rosity towards their minister by the vivid portraiture of paro- 
chial meanness and stinginess which this work places before 
the eye and heart of the reader. We have now in view 
mainly Congregational parishes, but we knowthat “Shady Side” 
has extended its influence far beyond the denomination in 
which it originated, and the evils of whose voluntary system 
it portrays with so dark a pencil. Whether this improved 
liberality and this kindlier sympathy will be lasting, or but a 
transient impulse, is another question. We cannot but think, 
however, that the undulations which it has stirred in the dead - 
sea of indifference will be prolonged to a considerable distance. 
The other works of the same series will move the public heart 
in the same direction, but with a far feebler pulsation. 

Another influence which these works will exert bears on those 
who are actually engaged in the work of the ministry. And here 
we must confess that to our eye the prevailing tone of colour is 
sombre and gloomy. This is emphatically true of * Shady 
Side.” It holds true in no slight degree of “ The Rector of St 
Bardolph’s.” And even in “ Sunny Side” the struggles and 
trials of the minister’s family, at times, rise up in such rugged 
outline in the dim past as to almost shut out the cheerful light 
of that sun which rose so glorious over the morning of life. 
There is one prominent feature of this popular little book 
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which merits our censure. While there is much that is self- 
denying, good, and beautiful, in the spirit of “Sunny Side,” there 
is, at the same time, in the outworking of the fortunes of the 
minister's family, a too palpable sympathy with that idolatry of 
wealth which every day more and more poisons the generous 
aspirations of our youth. A young person would hardly fail to 
get the impression from this story that wealth is identical with 
success in life, and that poverty and trial must somehow or 
other be a misfortune and disgrace. Is this a Christian view ? 
With every wish to do justice to “Sunny Side,” yet its vivid 
contrast of the trials of poverty with the splendour and comfort 
of wealth,—the keen and painful sense of want, arising from an 
insufficient salary, and then again, the visible satisfaction of the 
parents in seeing their children established in affluence,—must 
produce on the mind of the reader the conviction that wealth 
was viewed by the author as one great end of life. When 
Henry abandons college and enters the counting-house, he says, 
in writing to his parents,—“ One of us ought to take up the 
profession of money-making, for the sake of the rest. Now, 
after much deliberation and prayer, I have chosen it,—it is my 
right,” &c.—(P. 109.) Kate marries a rich merchant, and we 
read thus :—‘* From being a child in the humble parsonage, she 
became mistress of one of the Boston palaces, and was none the 
less admired for having added to beauty and worth, rank and 
wealth!” Can it be possible that this sentence was written in 
America, and that, too, by the wife of a minister ? 

Of the other works, “ City Side” is a most unreal book, 
utterly destitute of power to incline the will or move the 
heart. Its hero, Elwood Forrester, is a young graduate of a 
college, of popular talents, who is at once called to a large and 
influential city parish. Here he carries all before him, and 
has every thing his own way. His parish liberally supplies all 
his wants, and even anticipates his wishes. He, indeed, 
encounters difficulties of various kinds, but they yield at once 
to the magic touch of his imperial will. There is always a 
prosperous tide in his affairs which leads on to fortune. For 
example, is a child born at the parsonage? in comes a cheque 
on the Camberwell Bank for 100 dollars, with divers gifts of 
lesser value! Does he feel a momentary despondency in 
reference to his labours and success? a ring is heard, and 
a committee are ushered in, who present their pastor 
: with a 200 dollar gold watch, and his wife with a silver 
basket ! The sum of 500 dollars is added to his salary, unso- 
licited, and continued after it has been declined! Ten years 
of successful labour roll away, and the pastor is sent abroad, 
not because his health has failed, but for recreation. Then he 
writes back charming letters from the Holy Land! And this 

















is the book which is designed to ehase away the shadows from 
“ Shady Side!” 

There is but one thing that does not go to the pastor’s mind. 
“ One Sabbath he indulges in some plain remarks on the influ- 
ence of Episcopacy upon society at large, and upon the govern- 
ment of the church.” This arouses “‘ the Rev. Mr Kennison, 
an old man who came from England long ago, and. was the 
oldest pastor in the eity.” The pastor gets into a controversy 
on the subject in the Camberwell Gazette. His people applaud 
him as the victor, but he is ill satisfied with himself. He dis- 
likes controversy; thinks it creates bad feeling. May he not 
have felt that the applause of his people but poorly compen- 
sated for the consciousness that he was really worsted in the 
argument! There is another passage where the writer shows 
his hostility to the church. A Mr Upham, a man of wealth, 
who had enjoyed some political distinction, makes Camberwell 
his residence. He is immediately regarded as a prize for some 
of the religious societies in the place. First of all comes Mr 
Kendall (the reetor of Grace Church), who, with a very obse- 
quious bearing, calls Mr Upham’s attention to the fine music (!) 
as the attraction of his church. The great man, however, 
decides to attend Park Place Church. But presently he shows 
himself a high-handed sinner, and keeps his planing-mill work- 
ing on Sunday, and, when he is called to account for his ini- 
quities, he darts off in a rage, and takes. a pew in Grace Church. 
His pious wife and daughters, of course, remain behind, under 
the droppings of Park Place,—to the joy of Mr Forrester. 
The design of all this is sufficiently transparent. 

As to “ Parish Side,” it possesses less of reality and interest 
than even “City Side.” It was probably made to sell, and 
does not call for particular notice. 

Of all the works, therefore, named on the head of this 
article, and at which we have briefly glanced, the first three 
only possess the power to move the public mind, But their 
influence is, we are sorry to believe, calculated to depress 
rather than to cheer the labourers in the harvest. 

One of the three direetions in which these works must exert 
more or less influence remains to be considered, and this brings 
to view a subject of the greatest practical interest at the pre- 
sent time. Some twenty years ago, there was a large number 
of candidates urging their way to the ministry in the various 
denominations of Christians. But of late a marked change 
has come over the spirit of our young men. And the cry is 
everywhere, “ More labourers for the harvest!” But this ear- 
nest, prolonged ery is met by only a feeble response. What, 
then, we ask, is the cause why so few are seeking the ministry? 
And how ean this lack of heralds of the eross be remedied 
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How can the present indifference of our youth be converted 
. into a spirit of noble self-sacrifice which will count all things 
but loss for Christ ? 

The causes which tend to lessen the number of candidates 
for the ministry may be divided into two classes:—1. Those 
which operate to render the ministry positively distasteful. 2. 
Those which pre-occupy the mind, and draw it away to some 
other pursuit. Of the first class, inadequate salaries may be 
set down as especially prominent. When the young men of a 
parish see to what straits their pastor is subjected in order even 
to live, how often he has changed his field of labour in hopes of 
bettering his condition, while, in other spheres of activity, men 
not only live comfortably, but lay up a competency for their 
families, it is not to be wondered that those who see such things 
-should, unless quickened by the loftiest impulses of duty, turn 
aside from the ministry as a most unenviable vocation. Then, 
again, our young men are animated by a high spirit of inde- 
pendence. They are unwilling to subject themselves to the 
variant, unreasonable, and capricious judgments and dictation 
which are so often encountered under our Voluntary system. 
Perhaps this spirit of independence is exaggerated, and mor- 
bidly intense. Still its reality, and its power for good or ill, is 
not to be questioned. We allow that a truly Christian educa- 
tion would overcome both these objections; for what would 
either or both have been to St Paul, or to the youthful Timothy, 
who from a child had drunk in the very spirit of God’s holy 
Word? 

Of the causes of the second class, we must name, first of all, 
the intense spirit of worldliness which now rules so potently 
among us. Never in the history of mankind was the thirst for 
gold,—the auri sacra fames,—so intense and so universal. And 
never was there a nation sq thoroughly possessed by the spirit of 
gain as our own. We live in an age of almost fabulous enter- 
prise. Professional employment of every kind has, in a great 
degree, lost its charm. A few dazzling professional prizes 
are still to be won. A few lawyers and a few doctors enjoy 
splendid incomes, and amass large fortunes. But the mass of 
both professions are constrained to encounter a life of compa- 
ratively unremunerating toil and self-denial. Even where men 
are successful in their professional aims, success brings with it 
a crushing weight of labour and care; whereas, if unsuccess- 

. ful, life sinks into a dull monotony, and many a professional man 
sighs for business, trade, adventure,—any thing to escape from 
the listless routine of thankless drudgery. Professional life, 
therefore, is often abandoned after long years of expense and 
toil. Men escape from the bootless restraint of the gown to 
become bankers, merchants, agents, any thing, in short, to make 
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money ! This results indeed partly from the unparalleled facili- 
ties for amassing wealth which exist in our country, where men 
are, after all, not so much repelled from professional life by the 
hard service and small return as attracted to some other field 
of effort by its splendid rewards. In almost any other state of 
society that field would not exist, and the professions would be 
alike the path of profit and of honour. 

And then, again, in the social development which is taking 
place in this country, there has arisen an unexpected state of 
things very influential in determining the destiny of our young 
men. One would naturally think, when offices and honours are 
open to all alike, that political place would be eagerly sought 
for. But experience has proved a widely different state of feel- 
ing. As the working of our system has been more fully deve- 
loped, we find our best men less and less inclined to enter upon 
public life. There are various reasons for this. Among these 
are the principle of rotation in office, the impatience of rival 
candidates, and the caprices of the popular will. This observa- 
tion applies particularly to the north. In the southern portion 
of our republic official place is more secure, consequently more 
sought for, and in our national legislature carries with it more 
weight. A second cause may be found in the wire-pulling and 
unscrupulous management by which nominations first, and then 
elections, are secured. It is generally felt that it is party ser- 
vice,—often of a very doubtful moral character,—and good luck, 
rather than good desert, that secures a nomination to office, and 
when once nominated, it depends on the strength of the party 
and on the adroitness of its leaders whether the nominee is 
elected. The favourite maxim, too, “ principles and not men,” 
does not tend to enhance the moral dignity of office seeking. 
It seems to imply that the worst instruments may serve the best 
uses. The result of all this is to make men of high principles 
and independent means shrink from both the uncertainties and 
the contamination of political life. Its honours are not worth 
the sacrifice. We know, indeed, many honourable exceptions 
to this remark; but the general ‘fact is only too true. 

While all these causes tend to depreciate the value of pro- 
fessional and political life, every thing, on the other hand, con- 
spires to give importance to social position. This is a reality 
which depends on no caprice of the popular will. It makes 
itself felt in a thousand nameless ways. It enthrones itself at 
the fire-side. It diffuses a satisfying presence over the whole 
circle of domestic life. Here, too, comes in woman’s potent influ- 
ence. In politics and legislation woman is held in abeyance, 
but here, in social life, she is the ruling spirit. She feels most 
keenly all that belongs to her position in society, and she aspires 

after the highest place with an intensity which man, with his 
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blunter sensibilities, can seareely comprehend. But how is 
social position to be achieved, and how maintained after it is 
once reached! Obviously by means of wealth. Let any one 
scan society as it exists in our great cities and considerable 
towns, and he will see that wealth is the magic key which gives. 
the entreé of fashionable society. We know, indeed, that 
there is a higher aristocracy,—one of refined taste, of high in- 
tellectual culture,—the aristocracy of soul, and also of ances- 
tral fame, honourably illustrated in living names. But it. is not 
for admission to this circle that the multitude of ambitious 
wives and mothers are pressing forward. Their taste craves a 
social distinction where there is more of tawdry ornament. The 
pillars which support their social temple must be gilded at least, 
if not gold. And since money is its grand instrument, hence 
the rush and the struggle to be rich, with all its vulgar, and, as 
observation shows, demoralising consequences. So that the 
fearfully rapid advance in luxury, and the thirst for wealth to 
minister to it, which have characterised our country for the last. 
few years, forcibly remind one of the declining periods of 
ancient civilization, when wealth became the burden of every 
prayer. 
“ Prima fere vota, et cunctis notissima templis 
Divitie ; crescant ut opes.” 

It hence results that our young men are reared in an atmos- 
phere of which the desire for gold is the oxygenating principle. 
Too often is the teaching to which they are subjected at home, 
at school, in the world— 

“ Rem facias; rem, 

Si possis, recte; si non, quocunque modo, rem.” 
When this thirst for gain, radiating from our great commercial 
cities, has pervaded the whole country, and possessed all hearts, 
—when professional and political distinction pale before the 
radiant charms of the high-piled heap, is it to be wondered 
that our young men should be drawn with resistless attrac- 
tion to pursuits which promise to gratify the master passion 
of their soul ? 

We have dwelt thus long on the general spirit of our age 
and country, because it mainly determines the aspirations and 
destiny of our young men, and because ehurchmen are not 
exempt from its power. They feel its throbbing pulse. They 
move on in serried ranks, beside the Christians of other names, 
to achievements of worldly daring. The watchwords of the 
age stir their hearts like the sound of a trumpet. Nor can we 
in honesty say that wealth, fashion, pleasure, excitement, ad- 
venture, have less potent sway over them than over others. 
Whatever, therefore, there is in the restless, eager spirit of 
the age to pre-occupy the mind, and draw it away from spiritual 
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thoughts and hopes, possesses them as fully, and sways them 
as powerfully, as it does any part of the nation. 

If this, then, be a plain, honest statement of the case, how is 
the evil to be met and stayed? How, in an age of material 
idolatry, shall we be able to bring before our youth, with re- 
sistless power, the invisible realities of the eternal world? How 
shall we turn them from sense to faith, so as to make them 
able ministers of Christ’s gospel ? 

Our first and main hope is in the clergy. They are the 
prophets of the age. God has raised them up to speak his 
message, to warn men of their danger, to denounce their sins, 
to proclaim to them that gospel which alone can satisfy the 
needs of their highest nature. Bibles, prayer-books, tracts, are 
important auxiliaries, but it requires the living voice of the pro- 
phet to startle an age, and call it away from sensual allurements 
and worldly excitements to spiritual truths and joys. From 
God the first cause forward, persons have ever been the moving 
forces of this world,—a truth attested by all history and ex- 
perience. If the age is to be regenerated and quickened 
into spiritual life, Jesus Christ must enter as a living pre- 
sence into the thought, feeling, and action of men. But who 
shall herald him? who proclaim his advent? who prepare the 
minds of men to receive him? Who else but his commissioned 
heralds,—his ambassadors ? 

Especially should it be the aim of the clergy to inspire a 
more earnest and ardent tone of family piety, so that children 
may grow up breathing from their earliest years an atmosphere 
charged with all that is lovely, beautiful, and good,—an atmos- 
phere so radiant, so pure, that the eternal realities of heaven 
may at all times be clearly seen through it. There are thou- 
sands of families where there is a decent conformity to the 
outward requirements of religion,—where there is no conscious 
or intentional hypocrisy,—where, nevertheless, the pervading 
and informing spirit is essentially cold and worldly. The poison 
is subtle, but still it is there. You cannot, even by the nicest 
chemical analysis, detect in the atmosphere of a city the matter 
of contagion, and yet the people inhale death at every breath, 
and fall beneath the fell power of the pestilence. An active 
interest and warm sympathy on the part of parents with all 
the struggles of a religious life, and all the processes of a 
religious education in their children, is of the last.importance, 
and scarcely less important to the parent than to the child, 
And with all their advantages, which we are not slow to 
acknowledge, one prominent evil of Sunday schools is the 
divorce which they have so often occasioned between the reli- 
gious life of the parent and the child. How sadly do parents 
need the reactive influence which would result from teaching 
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their own children carefully and conscientiously, and with the 
. empressment of warm sympathy, the great truths of the gospel ! 
We often hear of those who received their first impulse towards 
the ministry in the teaching of the Sunday school. We rejoice 
in the fact of such an influence. But, on the other hand, there 
are not a few clergymen now ministering at the altars of the 
church who were sweetly drawn to sacred duties by the Spirit 
of God breathed into a devout mother’s wish. Of the two 
kinds of influence, that of the well-ordered Christian home is 
immeasurably more persuasive and powerful than that of the 
Sunday school. But there need be no competition between 
the two, except which shall most aid the other. They should 
both aim at one common object, the Christian nurture of the 
young. They should both aim, not simply to mould the hearts 
of the young to the forms and to inspire them with the spirit 
of a divine life, but also to dispose and train many of them for 
the ministry of the gospel. 

In this important work, then, we invoke the aid of Christian 
parents, of Sunday school teachers, but, above all, we invoke 
the aid of the clergy. To them how many channels of influ- 
ence are open!—in the family where they make their pastoral 
visits, and speak familiarly to the young; in the Sunday school, 
and at the chancel, where bright eyes and eager minds hang 
upon their words, and plastic young hearts wait to be moulded 
to their will. Then, again, in the pulpit, with what persuasive 
power may the pastor speak to both old and young, inspiring 
the one with a lofty enthusiasm for the cause of Christ, and the 
other witha warm sympathy with the generous impulses of 
youth, and with its aspirations towards the sacred ministry! 
We can better illustrate what we believe can be accomplished 
by the clergy in this direction by referring to what has been 
done in many instances. We know of clergymen who have 
each been the means of bringing forward a number of young 
men and introducing them into the ministry. Is the result 
accidental in these cases? Not at all. The circumstances of 
some parishes may be quite peculiar in possessing young hearts 
susceptible of being fired with the love of this divine work. 
Others may be in a contrary case, where barrenness may resist 
the best efforts to raise so noble a plant. But we feel confident 
that if the clergy were to make it an object of conscious 
thought, and care, and effort, to seek out young persons of 
.good abilities and right dispositions, and to inspire them with 
the holy purpose of devoting themselves to the ministry of 
the gospel, they would not exert themselvesin vain. There is 
probably not a parish in the country where at least one such 
young man cannot be found. 

But the result of such effort will greatly depend on the man- 
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ner in which the church and the ministry are presented to the 
youthful mind. The line of demarcation between the church 
and the world must be made broad and distinct. The kingdom 
of God,—the church of Christ,—must be made to stand forth 
before the youthful heart in severe and heavenly beauty. She 
must be made to appear to the young disciple of Christ radiant 
“as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners.” The young Christian. must 
not be left to struggle against sin in the depths of his own 
individual consciousness ; to rejoice for himself alone in the 
indwelling of a divine Saviour. But he must be drawn forth 
into active sympathy with the struggles of the church to over- 
come the world. For him the kingdom of God and the king- 
dom of Satan must be the two great existences that fill up 
eternity and immensity. To the eye of the youthful believer, 
God, Christ, angels, saints, compacted in one embattled host, 
and warring against Satan to his final overthrow, must be in- 
tense, glorious, overpowering realities. Compared with these, 
all else, wealth, pleasure, splendour, power, must seem as less 
than nothing. When once the heart of the young disciple is 
brought to see and to feel this, then will it respond to the call 
of God, then will it exult in the humblest service in the cause 
of Christ. 

Still more will depend on the way in which the office itself 
of the Christian pastor is presented to the minds of the young. 
High views of the church involve as their correlative high 
views of the ministry. And none but high views of this divine 
office will avail to overcome the temptations of the world, 
which in the present age are so potent. It must be repre- 
sented as an office which brings the bearer of it into the closest 
relation with God; which invests him with a divine authority, 
aids him with a divine power, and makes him, though a frail 
mortal, yet a co-worker with Almighty God! The path of the 
minister of Christ ought not to be pictured as strewn with 
roses, but. rather as set with thorns. Not ease and comfort, 
but labour and self-denial, should be held out to view as the 
real lot of the pastor. He that would follow Christ, either as 
his disciple or his minister, must first take up his cross. Suf- 
fering and trial are inscribed over the portals of the great 
Christian temple. Whoso enters there must be ready to suffer 
hardships, to make self-sacrifice. “ He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it,” are Christ’s own words to all who would aspire to his 
service. Nor let it be supposed that this heroic view of the 
pastor’s life would deter young men from embracing it; for 
the greatest triumphs of the gospel were won when it was 
thus presented. No; it is the cold professional view that 
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holds men back from the ministry. If we insensibly slide into a 
way of looking on the ministry as a mere profession, like law or 
medicine,—if we feel, and talk, and act, as if it were a profession 
sorely tried, poorly paid, and scantily honoured,—then will the 
young catch from us this spirit, and, looking on it as a mere 
profession, they will, of course, see in it no beauty that it 
should be desired. Before men will sacrifice their worldly 
hopes-to enter the ministry, it must cease to be to them a pro- 
fession. It must become to them a mission. The idea of a divine 
mission to preach the gospel must be written on the hearts of 
the young, and then there will be no lack of candidates for 
the ministry. 





Art. VII.—Organic Christianity; or, The Church of God, with 
its Officers and Government, and its Divisions and Variations, 
both in ancient, medieval, and modern times, embracing a 
thorough Exposition and Defence of Church Democracy. By 
LEICESTER A. SAWYER. Boston: John P. Jewett and Co. 
1854. 


Tuat there is one holy catholic church, which Christ has pur- 
chased with his own blood, and will present faultless before 
the presence of his glory without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing; that by this church will be made known unto all heaven 
the manifold wisdom of God; that it comprises all and only 
the elect and sanctified in Christ Jesus, and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it; that he is the sole head there- 
of, and that it is his body and spouse, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all, is a fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
Obliterate it, and Christianity goes with it, both foundation and 
superstructure. So the people of God have ever clung to it, 
because they hold fast that which is good. It stands out in 
the simplest and earliest Christian symbols as an integral part 
of the doctrine of God and salvation. It shines out with focal 
brightness in the creeds, the didactic and polemic treatises of 
the Reformers. They fought for it as for life, seeing it to be 
their only charter of deliverance from the ghostly tyranny of 
that hierarchy which assumed to be the true body of Christ, 
the one catholic church, separate from which there is no sal- 


-vation. It is the faith of Protestant Christendom, if we except 


here and there a fragment of it, whose watchword either is or 
should be, Tendimus in Latium. 

In the nature of the case, it follows, and appears in all the 
foregoing ways to have been a part of the Christian faith, that 
this church is so far invisible to us that we cannot certainly 
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know all the individuals who compose it, or distinguish them 
surely from those who do not compose it: “ For man looketh , 
on the outward appearance, but God looketh on the heart.” 

It is another consequence that the boundaries that separate 
this communion of saints from the rest of mankind are not pre- 
eisely conterminous with those which divide any one, or all 
visible Christian organizations and visible churches from the 
world. All are not Israel that are of Israel. And there are 
always believers who have not as yet been baptized. 

Although this church is invisible in the sense above indi- 
cated, yet it becomes visible in the Christian profession and 
fellowship, the holy lives and conversations of its members; in 
the ministries, sacraments, organizations for its own preserva- 
tion, enlargement, edification; and thus in all its fruits of right- 
eousness and peace with which it blesses our fallen world. 

More strictly and formally, the church becomes visible im 
the persons of those who, in virtue of a profession of faith in 
Christ, and manifest fruits of obedience to him, or if yet inca- 
pable of such manifestations, of the gracious covenant of God, 
which includes not only his people; but their children, are in 
the judgment of charity to be accounted, treated, and dealt 
with, as members of the body of Christ and of the communion 
of saints. When Paul speaks of persecuting the church of God, 
he refers not to any particular ecclesiastical organization, but 
to those, taken indiscriminately, who were to human view Chris- 
tians. It can only be in rare and exceptional cases that any 
true Christians are not found within the sacred precincts thus 
marked out. And hence it is a part of our faith, that “the 
visible church, which is also catholic or universal under the 
gospel, not confined to one nation as under the law, consists of 
all those that profess the true religion, together with their 
children; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
church and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.” 

It is to this catholic, visible church, not to the invisible as 
such, and not to any particular sections or societies, exclusively 
of others in the visible church, that the sacraments, ministry, 
polity, and all other outward ordinances and helps for the 
edification of the body of Christ, are given. Paul means by 
the church, the church visible, not any particular congrega- 
tions as such, but the universal church visible, includimg all 
particular churches which are members thereof, when he says: 
“ And God has set some in the church, first apostles, second- 
arily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that miracles, then gifts 
of healings, helps, governments, diversities of tongues.”— 
(1 Cor. xii. 28.) 

We are thus brought not merely to Christianity, but to 
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“ Organic Christianity,” the subject of Mr Sawyer’s book; for 
- among a multitude of persons, “ government,” or any thing 
} like orderly administration and united action, implies organi- 

zation; and all organization implies government. 

It should be noted, however, that the word church (exxAn- 
siz), in its Christian application, signifies, in its first and con- 
stitutive idea, the elect and saved,—the body of Christ, neither 
more nor less. When used in a Christian sense, or to denote 
Christian companies and associations, it is only because, as the 
logicians say, it also “connotes” that those so denominated 
are composed of persons who visibly, and in the judgment of 
charity, are to be deemed and treated as Christians, é. ¢., as 
members of the church invisible; because in these societies 
the true members of Christ are, with insignificant exceptions, 
to be found; because, by universal consent, they impair their 
title to be called and treated as churches, in so far as they 
fail to maintain that truth by profession and teaching, and 
that purity of life which must characterise real Christians; 
while it is conceded on all hands, and is abundantly asserted 
in the Protestant confessions, that if in words they profess 
Christ, yet, as a whole, in works deny him, or avow errors 
which subvert the foundations, they are no churches in fact, 
though they call themselves such, but synagogues of Satan. 

From all this, it is indisputable that the normal sense, the 
proper connotation of the word “ church,” as a Christian term, 
is the assembly of the faithful, the called, xAyro/; for any 
company which is destitute of those visible marks of abiding 
in fundamental Christian truth and practice, or in proportion 
as it becomes destitute of them, whatever else it may be, is 
not a church. 

It might seem, at a first glance, to be a merely theoretical 
question of no practical moment, whether the church has its 
essence in being the company of the faithful,—the degree of 
its visibility, of its mixture with unbelievers in certain rela- 
tions, of its purity and perfection in organization, profession, 
and practice, being accidents,—or whether it has its essence 
primarily in being some visible society or corporation. It 
may be argued that, on this latter theory, although by union 
to the church, and participation of her ordinances, we obtain 
the grace of life, yet this grace is forfeited if it be not duly 
improved, or if it lead not to holiness of life; and hence that, 
‘without such holiness, no one can be saved, or come into the 
church invisible. Thus, it may be claimed, the two views 
practically flow together, and neither is worth contending for, 
as against the other. 

It is, however, hardly credible that the great masters of 
papal and evangelical polemics did not know what they were 
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about, or that the Bellarmines and Turrettines, who exhausted 
their strength on this controversy, were fighting for a shadow. 
A little reflection will show that they were not mistaken. It 
is plainly the doctrine of Scripture, that all true Christians 
are members of the body of Christ, and that none can be in a 
state of salvation who are not, members of that church which 
is his body. Now, if this be essentially and formally any 
visible society, then plainly union to such society, and subjec- 
tion to its authority, becomes a condition of salvation. Saving 
grace is received, not directly from Christ, but through the 
mediation of a human priesthood. Union and subordination 
to them alone give union to Christ and his church. Thus 
they are essentially the church, antecedent and conditional 
to the existence of Christian people. Surely no premises ever 
warranted a conclusion, if the ritual and sacramental system, 
and, so far as there is any logical consistency, Popery itself, 
is not the legitimate and inevitable consequence. 

While the church, without visible organization, may have 
been in the persons of devout men who fear God, in the dens 
and eaves of the earth, yet it is evident, from Scripture and 
experience, that such organization is indispensable to its well- 
being,—its preservation and increase in grace, knowledge, and 
numbers. This is scarcely questioned by any, unless Quakers, 
whose officers and yearly meetings, however, prove that even 
they are obliged,to conform to a principle so fundamental, 
and cannot live in defiance of it. But it is plain that such 
organizations fail of their end, and of all title to be regarded 
as churches, except as they exist for the edification of the 
invisible church or body of Christ, through their own edifica- 
tion; as they use the scriptural and appointed means there- 
for; as they are of this church, and have communion with it; 
as they set up for their own ideal, towards which they strive 
and tend, its great attributes of TRUTH, HOLINESS, and UNITY. 

As High Churchism unchurches other communions, it is not 
only based on that false theory of the nature of the church of 
which we have spoken, but it is void of one momentous cha- 
racteristic of a true visible church, i. e., seeking and maintain- 
ing fellowship among the members of Christ’s body. That of 
which it most loudly boasts is precisely that in which it most 
fails, viz., catholicity and unity. More than any other ecclesi- 
astical system, it isolates itself from the communion of saints, 
and makes a “schism in the body.” To the Low Church Epis- 
copalians, though we differ from them in important points of 
polity and order, we extend the right hand of fellowship, be- 
cause they so hold fast the Head as to see and rejoice in their 
union to all the members. 

Passing these as not specially implicated in our present dis- 
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cussion, the principal remaining forms of church government 
are the Presbyterian, and the Congregational or Independent. 
, These systems especially confront each other in this country, as 
‘it is here that the latter has its strongest foothold, as in times 
past they both have had essentially the same doctrines, modes 
of worship, forms of religious life and activity, together with 
mutual fraternal correspondence, and the freest possible inter- 
change of ministers and members. They seemed like branches 
of the same denomination, rather than different sects, separated 
only by a geographical line, and some differences of polity. In 
| New England, it was common to call Congregationalists Presby- 
terians. Of late years, however, a series of events, which it is 
' needless here to detail, farther than to notice the progressive 
changes in doctrine in the Congregational body, and the up- 
spring of an extraordinary zeal for propagating the Congrega- 
tional polity as against the Presbyterian (both which facts Mr 
Sawyer asserts and glories in), have somewhat weakened their 
mutual affinities. A large and increasing body appear to deem 
it a chief mission to propagate what they variously style Con- 
gregationalism, Independency, or, with Mr Sawyer, ‘ Church 
Democracy,” and this especially as against Presbyterianism. 
Thus the two systems are made to confront each other as never 
before in this country. It is the object of Mr Sawyer’s book 
chiefly to forward this effort to disparage Presbyterianism, and 
build up, we will not say, historical Congregationalism, but 
what he calls “church democracy.” The book, indeed, has 
other purposes and uses. It gives a condensed account of the 
principal Christian churches and of some anti-Christian sects, 
which will be interesting and valuable to many readers. It 
denounces Popery and Episcopacy with exemplary vehemence. 
It labours to make abolition an essential article of Christian- 
ity and a test of church-standing. Indeed, we sometimes are 
led to think that his zeal for Congregationalism is subsidiary 
to this end. But whether so or not, no one can mistake that 
his principal direct object is to assail Presbyterianism, and 
advance Independency in opposition to it. The work is evi- 
dently the fruit of study, and shows a clear and vigorous mind. 
Mr Sawyer also has the merit of being in earnest, and his short, 
blunt, honest sentences leave us hardly ever in doubt of his 
meaning. 

Before coming directly to the main issue before us, a few 
_words are in place with respect to the jure divino character of 
church government. And here it is obvious that all depends 
on the meaning of this potential phrase, which seems often to 
be used in reference to this subject without any very fixed and 
intelligible sense. That which exists jure divino exists by divine 
warrant or authority. But then this may be various in kind i 
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and degree. The warrant may be by express and indubitable 
declarations of God’s Word, or by implication and inference 
from it. Then, again, this inference may be immediate, pal- 
pable, and indisputable, or it may be more remote and question- 
able. Or this warrant may be a dictate of reason, and this 
again either intuitive and unquestioned, or obtained by deduc- 
tion and inference more or less debatable. In this aspect, we, 
of course, have evidence that any given system of church go- 
vernment is jure divino, in proportion as we have evidence that 
it is according to the will of God. And this evidence is sure, 
in proportion as it is given clearly and immediately in the Bible; 
or, next to this, in the primary intuitions of reason. In point 
of fact, if we take any concrete system of church government, 
it will be found that its advocates can claim the highest sort 
of jus divinum above mentioned only for its leading and funda- 
mental principles, while they can plead only the lowest formany 
of the details of its administration. This is only saying that 
these details are not expressly laid down in Scripture, but 
left to be developed and regulated by a sound Christian dis- 
cretion. 

But there is also a traditionary sense of this jus divinum, 
which has arisen from its ancient use by popes and kings, to 
denote not only that they held their thrones by a divine war- 
rant, but that by virtue of this warrant all other governments, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were illegitimate, and their acts null 
and void. He who holds that any form of church polity is 
jure divino in this sense, of course, like Papists and High 
Churchmen, unchurches all communions that do not adopt it. 
It is needless to argue the fallacy of such a view here, or as 
between Presbyterians and any school of Congregationalists. 
For both alike, together with all Low Churchmen, believe that 
however any church organization may be defective, and what- 
ever loss the people under it may suffer from its defects, yet if 
they be a congregation of faithful men, maintaining the word 
and sacraments, they are to be accounted and treated asa 
true church. They may proceed unwisely in some respects; 
their methods may be deemed unsafe for testing the qualifica- 
tions of ministers; it may be deemed inexpedient by other 
churches to receive these ministers without re-examination, or 
to be bound by many of their acts; such circumstances may 
diminish the closeness of interecommunion; yet they warrant 
not a denial that it is a true church, to be treated as such, and 
that its ministrations and sacraments are valid. 

It is further to be observed, before we proceed to canvass 
the points of difference between the two systems under con- 
sideration, that Congregationalism appears to have been de- 
vised as a refuge from tyranny, when church and state were 
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united, and the sword was wielded to coerce submission, on the 
part of individuals and particular churches, to the edicts of 
national, ecclesiastical, and civil rulers, both being then essen- 
tially one. Hence the strong impulse to find some local 
church authority, which being free from all ecclesiastical power 
beyond itself, would also escape the thong of civil persecution 
with which that authority was armed. Thus they sought to 
preserve conscience and Christian liberty inviolate. The true 
remedy for this, by separating church and state, appears not 
to have dawned upon them, as it had not upon their age. 
Hence, long after their settlement in this country, they kept 
up the union. The Cambridge Platform expressly assigns to 
the civil magistrate the power of convoking synods and punish- 
ing heresy,—a power which was exercised in the primitive era 
of New England Puritanism. But then they were careful to 
maintain that no decisions of such synods were binding, pro- 
priis viribus, or until they were formally adopted by the 
churches as their-own acts. The recollection of the fact here 
adverted to, with regard to the origin of the system, will aid 
us in comprehending other circumstances which come into con- 
sideration in seeking for the status questionis. ; 

Mr Sawyer says, “ The essential elements of Congregation- 
alism are two:—1. The democratic government of the church 
by its membership, or by persons holding their appointment 
from the membership, and accountable to them. 2. The 
supreme government of every church by itself, to the exclusion 
of synods, presbyteries, conventions, and all general bodies 
whatever. This allows advisory councils, associations of 
ministers, conferences of ministers and delegates; but it does 
not allow the establishment of any court superior to the church, 
either of legislation or judicature.”—(P. 414.) How far this 
agrees in all parts with the highest authorities, or with all 
that is said by Mr Sawyer himself, remains to be seen. That, 
however, it is essentially a correct description of the practical 
and theoretical system now in vogue with leading Congrega- 
tional propagandists, is past all question. 

He thus defines Presbyterianism :—“ The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism are those which relate to the elder- 
ship as church rulers, holding their offices for life; to the 
ministry as of a single order; to sessions as a court of church 
elders; and to presbyteries as a court of ministers and elders.” 
—(P. 245.) “The elders are considered as representatives of 
the churches,..... but this is an entire mistake.”—(P. 247.) 
“« By the single circumstance of having their appointments for 
life, they are placed above the people, and become their mas- 
ters instead of being their representatives and servants.” The 
session is “a court of monarchs, or aristocrats, who hold office 
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for life.” “The principles of the Presbyterial and Episcopal 
systems are the same.”—(Pp. 248-9.) “ Presbyterianism is a 
modified Episcopacy, and both are modified despotisms of the 
sacred order kind. Enlightened Congregationalism abhors 
these principles, as having been the source of incalculable evils 
to mankind, and as liable to reproduce them in all times and 
in all countries.”—(P. 414.) ‘It (Congregationalism) is, there- 
fore, the uncompromising enemy of all hierarchical and aristo- 
cratical church despotisms whatever, and denounces them all 
as unscriptural and inexpedient, and as leading to indefinite 
corruption and unlimited abuse.”—(P. 348.) 

Such blind and intemperate denunciation as this can hardly 
need serious refutation among Presbyterians, or those who 
know them; nor would it, with much more in the book, be of 
account any way, if found only there. But the truth is, this 
volume, so far as its tone in such matters is concerned, is but 
the echo and the summation of the utterances of the popular 
orators and organs of Radical Independency, reiterated till 
multitudes of worthy people take it for some approximation to 
the truth, because they are not in a situation to hear it ques- 
tioned, or to examine for themselves. For, according to our 
author, it is an essential characteristic of Congregationalism, 
i. @., this type of it, thus to denounce Presbyterianism, as one 
with Episcopacy, as a despotism, as “leading to indefinite 
corruption and unlimited abuse.” 

The points of difference between the two systems, as set 
forth by our author, and in point of fact, are two :—1. With 
respect to the government of particular churches or congre- 
gations of believers. 2. With respect to the relations of these 
churches to each other; the subordination of each to all; the 
degree, basis, method of their visible union; whether there is 
any such thing as a visible organised church beyond a single 
congregation; and whether there is any ecclesiastical authority 
above such a congregation, or any appeal from its acts. We 
will consider these two topics in their order, not so much for 
the purpose of convincing Presbyterians, as of showing those 
assailants, who glory in what they call church democracy, the 
futile and suicidal character of their own assaults. They are 
compelled by the intuitive dictates of reason, by the undeniable 
teachings of the Bible, by the irrepressible instincts of a 
gracious nature, by inevitable necessity, to do homage to the 
principles they thus “ denounce” as despotic. For the most 
part, Mr Sawyer does this himself; where he comes short, the 
whole history of Congregationalism, the testimony of its most 
renowned symbols and expositors, does it ew abundanti. 

I. The internal govérnment of single churches. The only 
question here is, whether this should, in an orderly and settled 
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state of the church, be administered by the whole body of 
adult male communicants, or by a select few chosen by 
them and from among them, on account of their superior 
_ fitness for the work. It is not a question whether the pastor 
constitutes a part of the ruling body, and presides over it. 
This is admitted in either case. On this subject we have 
to say :-— 
i. Tt is no question between us and the most eminent foun- 
ders and champions of Congregationalism in England and New 
' England. Says Mr Sawyer, “ The great champion of Congre- 
gationalism in England, in this (the seventeenth) century, was 
John Owen.” For ourselves, we were first convinced that the 
office of ruling elder has a scriptural warrant, by his masterly 
plea for it in his great treatise on church government. The 
Cambridge Platform undeniably expresses the principles of the 
early New England Congregationalists. But it declares, “ Of 
elders, who are also in Scripture called bishops, some attend 
chiefly to the ministry of the Word, as the pastors and teachers ; 
others attend especially unto rule, who are therefore called 
ruling elders.”—(Chap. vi. 4.) Again: “ Church government 
or rule is placed by Christ in the officers of the church, who 
are therefore called rulers, while they rule with God; yet, in 
case of mal-administration, they are subject to the power of 
the church, as hath been said before. The Holy Ghost fre- 
quently, yea, always, where it mentioneth church rule and 
church government, ascribeth it to the elders; whereas the 
work and duty of the people is expressed in obeying their 
elders, and submitting unto them in the Lord. So that it is 
manifest that an organic or complete church is a body politic, 
consisting of some that are governors, and some that’ are 
governed in the Lord.”—(Chap. x. 7.) It is true, the people 
and the elders had a mutual veto power upon each other. But 
inasmuch as this theory assigned to the elders the function of 
government as such, of preparing and digesting all matters for 
the action of the church ; as they were formally invested with 
this pre-eminence by the people, on account of their superior 
qualifications ; as the office of the people was simply that of 
“ consenting” or not consenting to the acts of the elders,—the 
prerogative of the elders in all ordinary circumstances was as 
great as in any form of Presbyterianism. As Thomas Hooker, 
one of the most renowned of the Congregational fathers, said, 
_ “ They are a speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent demo- 
cracy.” This is further evident from the fact that the eldership 
in form quickly fell into general disuse. It wielded a power 
which could not stand before the jealousy of all power over 
themselves, that had been so largely imbibed-by the people. Dr 
Dwight, whom Mr Sawyer so justly honours as one of the most 
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illustrious of Congregational divines, says that he can see no 
good reason why the office was suffered to die out; that he 
deems it scriptural; and that its restoration would be of great 
advantage to the churches. As to the “ power of the church” 
over the elders, in case of “ mal-administration,” this was sub- 
stantially that which exists wherever the office exists. In those 
extreme cases of incorrigible mal-administration which admit 
of no remedy but revolution, it has been the common doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches that the power vests in the body of 
the church to right itself by extreme remedies. Salus populi 
suprema lew, under Christ, was their justification for repudiating 
the papal hierarchy, and placing over themselves a scriptural 
and evangelical church rule. As to any ordinary difference 
between the people and elders of a Congregational church, it 
was always an undisputed principle, that it was to be referred 
to a council; 7.¢., from this single church to a body repre- 
senting the church more at large. This, in principle, is Pres- 
byterianism. The comparative merits of Congregational coun- 
cils and presbyteries for such exigencies is another matter, 
aside of the point in hand, on which we may yet have something 
to say. Withal, the Cambridge Platform styles the eldership 
an aristocracy. Here, alas! we have that fearful “ aristocracy” 
which Mr Sawyer counts it his own mission and that of Con- 
gregationalism to “ denounce as leading to indefinite corruption 
and unlimited abuse.” 

Mr Sawyer lays great stress on the life-tenure of their office | 
by Presbyterian elders. This makes it a despotism, or vastly 
aggravates its despotic severity. But the Congregational elder- 
ships were on the same basis. Besides, this has nothing to do 
with the principle, the scriptural authority, and utility of the 
office itself. It is not essential to the being of Presbyterianism. 
The Dutch Reformed Churches elect their elders either for a 
year or term of years. Some New School churches have 
agitated, and, we believe, actually do, the same thing. It is 
purely a matter of expediency, left to be determined by the 
wisdom and prudence of the church, as exigencies may require. 
The idea that a tenure of office for a period limited only by 
good behaviour makes it despotic is a simple hallucination. 
It would turn the Supreme Court of the United States, of 
many, and, until of late, of nearly all of the particular states, 
into despotisms. Above all, the office of Congregational pastor, 
on this supposition, becomes a despotism, because, according to 
the boast of Mr Sawyer, “it differs from all others in this, 
that it is supreme” ..... ‘“ Presbyterian pastors are 
subject to their presbyteries, synods, and general assemblies, 
and can do nothing against them. But the Congregational 
minister is subject only to Christ."—(P. 350.) We trust our 
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Congregational brethren will bear with us, if we prefer Presby- 
terianism to such “ church democracy” as this. 
2. In all well-ordered communities, government is in fact 
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{ administered, not by the people in person, but by their chosen 


representatives. A pure democracy, in which the people go- 
vern permanently, otherwise than through their chosen rulers, 
is a pure fiction. We know it to be so in this country, which 
is far more democratic than any stable government the world 
ever knew. We know it to be so in all churches, except 
the Congregational. Nor are these able to maintain disci- 
pline, order, and peace, without committing the oversight of 
their affairs to their best and wisest men, who, in conjunction 
with the pastor, take the lead, exercise a preponderating in- 


| fluence, and are, in short, ruling elders in fact, if not in form, 


and in name. That pastor who has no such coadjutors is 
deplorably weak. That church that has them not, or having 
them, hearkens not to them, will quickly be rent with intestine 
feuds, or wither away under the decay of discipline. This 
is so palpable that large numbers of those churches have 
attempted to restore what was vital in the lost eldership, in 
the form of committees, often holding office for life, who are 
expressly charged with the oversight of the interests and the 
discipline of the church. They usually consist of precisely the 


_ same men who would be chosen to constitute a board of elders, 


if the office existed in form. With or without such a com- 
mittee, there are always deacons, who are chosen always with 
the understanding that they take the place of leaders in the 
church, and in view of their fitness for such a position. In the 
absence of elders, Mr Sawyer truly says, “the deaconship in 
the Congregational Church approximates to the dignity and 
importance of the eldership in Presbyterianism.” This is so 
clearly the fact, that it is almost an axiom, that a church in con- 
flict with its deacons is in jeopardy, while it is well understood 


' that a pastor may just as safely incur the hostility of a bench 


of Presbyterian elders as of Congregational deacons. In the 
nature of things, then, the question is not, whether a well- 
ordered church shall have elders in fact, but whether it shall 
have them in form, on a constitutional basis, with powers and 
duties clearly defined, and with a regular privilege and avail- 
able mode of appeal from their exceptionable acts. And surely 
this is hardly a question. The highest Congregational autho- 
rities have well said: “ It is a usual thing with a prudent and 


‘faithful pastor himself to single out some of the more grave, 


solid, aged brethren in his congregation, to assist him in many 
parts of his work on many occasions in the year; nor will such 
a pastor ordinarily do any important thing in his government 
without having first heard the counsel of such brethren. In 
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short, there are few discreet pastors but what make many 
occasional ruling elders every year. I say, then, suppose the 
church, by a vote, recommend some such brethren, the fittest 
they have, and always more than one, unto the more stated 
assistance of their pastor in the church rule, wherein they may 
be helps unto him; . . . . . yea, and what if they should, by 
solemn fasting and prayer, be commended unto the benediction | 
of God ia what service they have to do? what objection can 
be made against the lawfulness? I think none can be made 
against the usefulness of such a thing.” Still further, “ Unless 
a church have divers elders, the church government must be 
either prelatic or popular; and that a church’s needing but 
one elder is an opinion contrary not only to the sense of the 
faithful in all ages, but also to the law of the Scriptures, where 
there can be nothing plainer than ‘elders who rule well, and 
are worthy of double honour, though they do not labour in 
word and doctrine;’ whereas, if there were any teaching elders, 
who do not ‘labour in word and doctrine, they would be so 
far from ‘worthy of double honour,’ that they would not be 
worthy of any honour at all.” Such is Cotton Mather’s account 
of the arguments by which the defenders of the Cambridge 
Platform vindicated its articles relative to ruling elders against 
their opponents. They have an inherent and irresistible 
cogency, which it is impossible to gainsay or resist.* Cases 
sometimes occur in which a popular pastor carries majorities 
with him in inflicting grievances upon minorities or indivi- 
duals, for which they have no means of redress, however just 
their cause. And they as often occur, especially, when congre- 
gations are anxious to rid themselves of pastors, when all his 
counsel and influence, his expositions of ecclesiastical law and 
order, are just about as potential as an insect in a whirlwind. 

3. These arguments, derived mainly from Congregational 
sources, are clinched by the decisive authority of Scripture, 
which, in various ways, sets forth governments, ruling, and 
rulers, in the house of God; not a single elder, but a plurality 
of elders in particular churches; not exclusively those who 
both teach and rule, but those who rule, as distinguished from 
those who both rule and labour in word and doctrine, as we 
have already seen. Moreover, they with equal emphasis en- 
join obedience to these rulers. All the efforts to explain away 
this catena of scriptural teachings that have come in our way 
class rather with special pleading than with exegesis. 

Finally, Mr Sawyer himself, gives up the ancient point, 
when he says that the government of the church may be either 
by its ‘membership, or by persons holding their appointment 
from the membership.” If so,;then, it may lawfully be by 
* See Mather’s Magnalia, Hartford edition, vol. ii., pp, 239-241. 
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elders so appointed, as in the Presbyterian Church. This is 
the great principle in issue. All else concerns matters of de- 
tail and expediency. 

II. We have come now to consider the relation of particular 
churches to each other, and to the whole church or community 
of churches; whether all the dogmatic, diatactic, and diacri- 
tical power of the church is lodged in its separate congrega- 
tions; and whether if there be any warrant for large church 
organizations, their decisions have an authority superior, equal, 
or inferior to those of single churches. And here a little preli- 
minary ventilation of two or three points may help to blow away 
some of the fog which too often mystifies this whole subject. 

First, What is meant by ecclesiastical authority? This is 
often spoken of as if it were a very harmless and salutary 
thing when wielded by a majority of a single congregation 
over individuals or minorities,.but as if it were a very despo- 
tic, monstrous, and detestable thing, when exercised by an 
ecclesiastical body, representing many churches, over a single 
church ; in short, as if it must necessarily be specifically diffe- 
rent in the two cases. Now the truth is, that be it more or 
less conceded or disputed, it is the same in kind in either case. 
It is not supreme and lordly authority, either according to the 
Congregational or Presbyterian scheme, since God alone is 
Lord of the conscience. It is declarative and ministerial only. 
As dogmatic, it extends only to the declaration of the doctrine 
of Scripture, not to the invention or imposition of any other ; 
as diatactic, it extends not to the legislating into existence 
any commands or ordinances which in principle and substance 
Christ hath not. enjoined, but only to the making of rules and 
regulations for doing decently and in order what in general is 
already ordained in the Bible ; as diacritical, it extends only to 
the power of trying and judging those charged with scandals 
and heresies subversive of Christianity, and of visiting upon 
offenders the censures of the church, even to the excommuni- 
cation of the incorrigible. But excommunication is the ulti- 
mate penalty. Thechurch can inflict no civil penalties or dis- 
abilities. It can only eject from itsown communion. Now, the 
champions of Independency are much in the habit of reason- 
ing, as if the admission of any ecclesiastical authority beyond 
or above a single church would interpose a power between that 
church and the authority of Christ. But they seem to have 
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_ no fear that the authority of that church over its members 


will interpose any such authority between them and Christ. 
The manifest truth is, that there is just as much and no more 
interference with the direct authority of Christ, and_ proper 
Christian liberty, in the one case as in the other. That is, 
—all but the exceptional cases, which prove the rule,—none at 
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all. Whether either of these authorities, or any human author- 
ity, ecclesiastical, civil, or parental, require disobedience to God, 
there is no alternative. We must obey God rather than man. 
In all other cases, though we suffer, we must endure rather 
than rebel, and commit our way to Him that judgethrighteously. 
In case any cannot without sin acquiesce in any ecclesiastical 
judgment, the worst penalty that can befall a church or indi- 
vidual is to be separated from the visible fellowship of that 
church, or communion of churches. But this separates not 
from the body of Christ, and the church of the first-born, those 
who are really members of it. It is vain for man to call com- 
mon what God hath cleansed. This being so, it follows that 
there is nothing more terrible in the authority of the whole 
church over single churches than in the authority of single 
churches over their own members. But it also follows, that 
any injustice done by such churches to their own members 
or the cause of Christ becomes thrice oppressive, immiti- 
gable, and intolerable, if there be no appeal to the church at 
large. And if such ecclesiastical authority is despotic, then 
all conceivable human authority, in the church, state, and 
family, is despotic. 

Next, it is to be observed, that each particular congregation 
of believers, with its organization and ministries, exists not ex- 
clusively or mainly for itself, but in order to the edification of 
the body of Christ, in and through its own growth in numbers 
and graces. And this inerease again can only be by union to 
the entire body, as it is all permeated and bound together by 
the common life flowing through it from Christ the Head, 
“from whom the whole body fitly joined together, and com- 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, maketh increase 
of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love."—(Eph. iii. 16.) 
The very figure itself imports not only the subordination of the 
whole body to Christ, but the subserviency of its parts and 
members to itself as a whole. This is explicitly taught in the 
passage just quoted, and is constantly implied in all the serip- 
tural representations. The members of his church are mem- 
bers of his body, his flesh, and his bones; so they are members 
one of another, and so are all “ subject one to another,” not, as 
we have already explained, in derogation, but in fulfilment of 
their subjection to their adorable Head. That these are cha- 
racteristics of the invisible church; that all visible societies 
fail of the attributes of a church, in so far as they do not aim 
to shadow forth these characteristics; that for the same reason 
and to the same extent to which individual members of churches 
are subject to those churches or their chosen representatives, 
churches in turn are subject to the whole fraternity of churches 
or their representatives in the Lord; these are cardinal truths 
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implicated in the one body, the one faith, the one baptism, the 


one hope, the one Lord of Christianity, and have commanded 
the assent of all Christendom, except a few champions of In- 
dependency. ‘‘ Now there are many members, yet but one 
body. And the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no need 
of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I have no need of you. 
$e # #00 That there should be no schism in the body; but that 
the members should have the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or 
one member be honoured, all the members rejoice with it.”— 
(1 Cor. xii. 12, e¢ seg.) In accordance with these views, Owen, 
the great champion of Congregationalism, insists in his great 
treatise on the “ communion of churches,” that a church which 
deifies or sets itself aloof from other churches, is a society to 
which no man can safely commit his soul; and that if any mem- 
ber feel aggrieved by the judgments of a particular church, he 
ought to have the right of appeal to the church at large, in 
some representation of it, since he is a member of this also, 
and it has the highest interest in the welfare of its members. 
Now, there are two principal cases for which the church needs 
organizations beyond single congregations:—1. For the pur- 
pose of accomplishing all the great ends of maintaining the 
truth, propagating the gospel among the unevangelised, sus- 
taining weak churches, making organised resistance to heresy 
and scandal, and, in general, of vivifying, energising, and puri- 
fying the whole body, for which separate local churches alone 
do not suffice. 2. For the purpose of revising and correcting, 
by the collective wisdom and fidelity of larger bodies, the do- 
ings of local churches, sessions, or other bodies, in which error 
has been committed, or truth and righteousness wounded, 
through ignorance, prejudice, or other infirmity. For if one 
member suffer, all suffer. All have an interest, and it is an 
axiom too plain to need argument, laid down by the framers 
of the Connecticut Platform, as the basis of their constitution, 
that what affects all should be managed by all. Quod tangit 
omnes, debet ab omnibus tractari. But it will not be disputed, 
that to whatever extent churches ought to be organised to- 
gether for their mutual welfare, the majority must prevail over 
minorities, and individuals for the same reason, and within the 
same limits already defined, as in the case of single churches, 
or their representative eldership; #. ¢., always saving intact the 
paramount duty of obedience to God. Another principle too 


‘self-evident to need stating, were it not so often lost sight of 


in these discussions, is this :—All ecclesiastical power, autho- 


. rity, and obligation, as to the essence and vitality of it, is 


primarily derived from Christ, not from the church, or from 
any ordinance or consent of man. Nor can any man or set of 
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men in his kingdom exercise powers which he hath not con- 
ferred without trenching on his prerogative. Nor can they 
fail to discharge the offices which he has laid upon them with- 
out breach of fealty to him. Many persons write and speak 
as if ministers and church-officers were ministers of the people 
exclusively, forgetting that in a still higher sense they are 
ministers of Christ; as if church-officers and courts might law- 
fully do whatever the people consent that they shall do, and 
as if they must forbear to do what the people do not autho- 
rise. Thus, Mr Sawyer says (p. 174):— 

“ The consent of the membership is the source of authority to the 
church, as a body, and to the ministry; and this is equally true with all 
systems of pean: nk Presbyterian, and Congregational. 
This, and not ition, is the true source of all the valid authority of 
the Papacy itself. The Papal power is, in a sense, traditionary, but is 
in effect by consent of the membership. The authority of the ministry, 
thus constituted, is a valid authority.” 


The pope, then, and all hierarchies that usurp the prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly offices of Christ, have a valid authority to 
sit as God in the temple of God!” This conclusion is inevit- 
able, if we grant the premise that the consent of the people is 
the source and measure of all ministerial authority. Extremes 
meet. The basis of Independency becomes the corner-stone 
of Papacy. But we deny, and would deny with ten thousand 
tongues if we had them, that the “consent” of all the people 
under the whole heaven can give any “valid authority” to the 
pope to enact his abominations, to the minister of a Univer- 
salist society to preach Universalism, to Brigham Young to 
perpetrate his heathenish impostures. 

All the truth which gives the slightest plausibility to so 
pernicious a principle is, that no man has evidence of a divine 
call to the pastorate or eldership of any office in a church 
without the election of that church; that he, therefore, cannot 
be lawfully imposed upon them without their choice,—a truth 

recious enough to warrant all the sacrifices of the Free 

cotch Church to witness it. But this gives not the minister 
the charter of his duties or functions. That he receives from 
Christ in his Word; and whatever the people may choose or 
permit, woe is to him if he preach not the gospel, whether they 
_ will hear or forbear! It is at his peril that he fails to be an 
example to:believers, and to discharge his proper part in 
maintaining the discipline of the house of God. If the people 
will not endure sound doctrine or faithful ministrations, that 
does not justify him in being unfaithful. In such a case,.God 
plainly calls him elsewhere. But, wherever he may go, though 
he or an angel from heaven preach any other gospel, he is 
accursed ! . 
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Now, with respect to the right of appeal by aggrieved 
parties from the decisions of particular churches to an eccle- 
siastical body, composed of other churches and their repre- 
sentatives, it is so obvious that it is sanctioned by all Con- 
gregational practice. Such parties may refer the case to a 
council, consisting of the delegates of other churches and 
their pastors. If the church consent to such reference, the 
council is called mutual, and is selected half by the church 
and half by the appellant. {If the church refuse, as sometimes 


/ happens, to grant so reasonable a request, the aggrieved party 


has a right to an ex parte council, chosen wholly by himself,— 
so Mr Sawyer says, and says truly.—(P. 364.) The principle 
is thus conceded that the acts of particular churches are justly 
liable to revision before, and that those aggrieved by these 
acts have a right to the verdict of, the church at large, in the 
persons of the ministers and representatives of various con- 
gregations. The points of divergence from Presbyterianism 
respect the authority of these councils with regard to the 
churches whose decisions they revise. It is moral, and not 
juridical. This simply raises the question, whether in a 
controverted case the judgment of one church, and that an 
interested party, or that of a number of churches, ought to 
preponderate, not so far as opinion, but so far as action, prac- 
tical acquiescence, are concerned. The light of nature, the 
first principles of all order, sufficiently answer this question. 
“ If one church be to be heard, much more are many churches 
to be so, in things that properly fall under the cognisance 
thereof,” said the ancient Cambridge meeting of Congrega- 
tional ministers.* 

It only remains here to inquire, whether, if such ecclesias- 
tical courts beyond particular churches are necessary, it is best 
that they should exist only pro re nata, called into being by 
one or both the parties, and expiring with the occasion; or 
whether they should be permanent, composed of the ministers 
and representatives of the churches within a given district.. So 
far as the advantages of independence of the parties, judicial 


| experience, known character, definite constitutions and rules of 


procedure, or the practice not only of nearly all Christendom, 
but of the whole civilised world go, the answer to this question 
is too obvious to need argument. The state of things gene- 
rated by the former class of tribunals became so intolerable in 
Connecticut as to induce the early adoption of the Saybrook 


‘Platform, which provides for permanent instead of occasional 


councils, called Consociations.+ Dr Dwight, expressing his 


* Mather’s Magnalia, vol. ii., p. 248. . 
+ Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, vol. i., p. 507, enumerating the causes which 
led to the adoption of the Saybrook Platform, says:—“ Besides, it was generally con- 
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high approbation of this system, says that it only wants a } 
General State Consociation, to which appeals from the district — 
Consociations could be carried, to render it complete. Conso- 
ciations, Mr Sawyer, however, e¢ id genus omne, denounces as: 
a “corruption of Congregationalism. 

Says Mr Sawyer very justly, “ The right to ordain, on the 
part of the ministry, implies a right to withhold ordination 
from improper candidates. Such a right involves a limitation 
of the power of the brethren, so as to require the concurrence 
of the pre-existing ministry.in the appointment of ministers ; 
but it does not imply ministerial absolutism.” Of course not. 
But it does imply a power beyond a particular church, in the 
church at large, which may lawfully overrule its wishes in 
regard to its most momentous interest; and this, not only 
because its own safety requires such a defence against ignorant 
or unworthy intruders into the sacred office, but because the 
welfare of the whole church is implicated in the character of 
its ministers, and what concerns all should be transacted by 
all. Here again we have the principle. Whether it can best ) 
be carried out by occasional councils or permanent ecclesias- 
tical bodies, is quite another and incidental matter, on which 
enough has already been said. : 

With respect to general organizations of the church for the 
purpose of transacting those matters not judicial, but vital to 
her welfare, to which single churches are inadequate, there is 
no room for controversy. Whether authorised in form by the 
churches or not, they have everywhere, among all Congrega- 
tionalists, sprung up spontaneously, in the form of general 
conferences, associations, unions. If founded on no other 
warrant, they are the instinctive outworkings of Christian 
fellowship, of that unity which joins and actuates the head, 
the body, and the members. In some cases, being composed 
exclusively of ministers, they look a little too hierarchical and 
anti-republican to suit Presbyterians. However, we will not 
here make a point of this. The principle is what we are after. 
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ceded, that the state-of the churches was lamentable, with respect to their general 

order, government, and discipline. ...As there was no general rule for the calling of 

councils, council was called against il, and opposite results were given upon the 

same cases, to the reproach of councils and the wounding of religion. Aggrieved 

churches and brethren were discouraged, as in this way their case seemed to be with- 

= a remedy. There was no such thing in this way as bringing their difficulties to a 
nal issue. 

This state of things has been witnessed of late years in Massachusetts, in reference 
to several momentous cases. The first stealthy inroads of Unitarianism in Connec- 
ticut were arrested by the action of the Consociation of Tolland county, in the case 
of Rev. Mr Abbot of Coventry. They tried, and deposed him. He then with the 
Society called a select council from Eastern Massachusetts. This council acquitted 
him, and pronounced the judgment of Consociation unlawful and null. The General 
Association of the State investigated the affair, and under the lead of such men as Dr 
Dwight and Dr Beecher, fully vindicated the Consociation, and utterly condemned 
the picked council as lawless intruders. The Connecticut churches are deeply in- 
debted to Consociations for their preservation from the Massachusetts apostasy. 
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This is that of ecclesiastical organization, co-extensive with the 
entire communion of churches, so far as local contiguity and 
other means of intercourse and mutual helpfulness render it 
feasible and desirable. Least of all have we any thing to 
contend for on this subject as against Mr Sawyer. He deems 
the existing Congregational organizations wholly insufficient. 


_ They need, he says, to be “completed by the addition of a 


— 


stated national convention, to meet annually, or at regular 


intervals of three or four years, in which state associations, 
conferences, conventions, &c., can be represented; and to have 
established by this national court a set of church boards to 
conduct the various charitable enterprises of the church by 
its authority, and to serve in various ways as a bond of union 
and agreement between the widely separated branches of this 
body.”—(Pp. 398-9.) Again, he says, such an organization 
‘* might constitute a general agency of the whole Congregational 
Church to conduct the benevolent operations of theentire body.” 
—(P.272.) He also says (p. 23), “ A church without a govern- 
ment is a contradiction in terms. It takes organization to make 
a church, and organization is a provision for associated action.” 
This argument is futile, unless he means what is true, vice 
versa, that organization implies government; to which we will 
add, government implies judicial power, and must exercise it, 
in fact, if not in name. Looking back over these quotations, 
what do we find? The “whole Congregational Church!” A 
church, then, may mean not only a congregation of believers, 
but a whole communion of them ; organised, too, and so having 
a government, without which the idea of a church is a “ con- 
tradiction in terms ;” nay, organised into a “national court,” 
which shall serve as a “ bond of union,” and establish church 
boards for benevolent operations “by its authority!” Yet all 
this, with the name Presbyterian substituted for Congregational, 
has a thousand times been denounced as “‘leading to indefinite 
corruption and unlimited abuse.” Old School Presbyterians 
can well afford to bear this, for adopting principles which are 
so fast taking root among adversaries. 

Mr Sawyer says: “Strictly speaking, Congregational churches 
are not subject to discipline. If they do wrong, they may be 
remonstrated with and admonished by sister churches; and if 
the wrong is of such an aggravated character as to prove a 
bar to communion, sister churches may withdraw from their 
communion, and have no fellowship with them.”—(P. 362.) 
And what higher penalty, pray, can Presbyterianism inflict ? 
It only differs in having a known constitution; in providing 
known and practicable ways of bringing the accused to trial ; 
in guarding them against injustice by securing all the privi- 
leges of a fair trial, in affording all needful right of appeal. 
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Argument would be wasted upon those who doubt whether this 
is or is not an advantage. 

Moreover, as organization implies government, it implies a 
priori the right and the necessity of determining the member- 
ship of the organised body, and of excluding those who violate 
its acknowledged conditions. This cannot be done with Chris- 
tian fairness without a fair trial; therefore, not without judicial 
process. Here again is judicial power. To say otherwise, is 
to say that no qualifications are requisite for membership in 
these bodies; or, which comes to the same thing, none but that 
of being ministers or members of churches of the Congrega- 
tional polity, for American Unitarians and Universalists, in- 
cluding Theodore Parker, adopt this polity. To say this, 
therefore, is to say that they have no power to insist on such 
qualifications as will insure their being entitled to be deemed, 
in the judgment of charity, a Christian body. But this they 
will not say. Accordingly, the Connecticut Association, in 
refusing to issue the charges against Dr Bushnell’s Association, 
voted, nevertheless, that a constituent association that had 
“fatally subverted the principles of faith and order” of the 
communion, was régularly liable to accusation and trial. The 
consistency of this with their refusal to entertain charges duly 
brought by fifty ministers, as had been done in that case, it is 
not for us to show. But the principle is none the less affirmed 
by this high Congregational authority, notwithstanding. The 
only question remaining is, whether, if this be warrantable, it 
is better to have or not have known, definite, fair, practicable 
modes of procedure? Again we say, we do not wish to argue 
such a question. 

According to Mr Sawyer, however, and the growing school 
which he represents, the occasion can scarcely arise for exer- 
cising such discipline against heresy. From the general tone 
of his book, we should scarcely conceive that heresy had any 
existence, except in the imaginations of antiquated bigots. 
The following quotations will show his views on this subject :— 
“The Bible is the Congregationalist confession of faith and ) 
constitution. It is the highest and sole supreme organic 
church-law of Congregationalism” (it surely is of Presbyte- 
rianism); “and has no other enforcement than arises from the 
counsel and advice of sister churches and the providence of 
God. It wants no other, This is enough, and far better than 
more. Oongregationalism, in this respect, bases itself on the 
assumption that the Bible is an intelligible book, adapted to 
the human understanding; that its essential doctrines are 
matters of certainty, not of opinion merely ; and that honest 
inquirers, being fully competent, by the grace of God, to 
understand them, must understand them alike."-—(P. 404.) He 
VOL, IV.—NO, XIV. 2P 
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| further argues against confessions and creeds, because we are 
. commanded to receive to fellowship the weak in faith. “Christ 
received all that came. We hear of no applicants for church fel- 
lowship being rejected by the apostles.” ‘ The correctness of 
this (insisting on the supreme divinity of Christ as a term of 
church fellowship) admits of being seriously questioned. ... . 
The safety of truth depends on the clearness of its evidences. 
It asks no aid from authority. It asks only liberty of argument 
and free discussion. ... . It is invulnerable and immortal, 
and can afford to be generous.”—(Pp. 408, 409.) “Why do 
we not establish organizations to preserve the Newtonian 
philosophy ; to preserve the science of chemistry, of natural 
philosophy, of astronomy; and establish our superintendencies 
to keep men everlastingly to the truth of these sciences?” 
—(P. 34.) 

Arguments like these, whose force is merely ad captandum, 
would need no attention, were they not constantly iterated 
from high and influential quarters. We say, therefore, 

They are in utter conflict with the whole usage and his- 
toric life of Congregationalism itself, Mr Sawyer himself being 
witness. He says, “In Congregationalisni, every church as- 
sociation, convention, and conference, makes its own laws and 
adopts its own confessions of faith.”—(P. 409.) We know 
that the whole Congregational body of New England, assembled 
in synod, early adopted the Westminster Confession, with a 
few confessedly immaterial variations, and that they have 
never revoked these proceedings. We know further, that 
_ every church as yet owned among the orthodox Congregation- 
' alists, has its confession of faith, assent to which is required 
of all “ applicants for admission,” as a condition of such ad- 
mission. If these confessions are unduly extended, doubtless 
they may prove an unscriptural yoke upon the consciences of 
weak believers. But this is not for us to defend. The point 
is this: If confessions of faith other than the Scripture may 
be imposed as a term of church communion, much more may 
they lawfully be imposed, in much greater extension and 
minuteness, upon the teachers and guides of the church, in her 
congregations and representative assemblies. At all events 
the principle of creeds is thus sanctioned. 

Here we are brought to notice a strange want of discrimina- 
tion in many writers, which lies at the bottom of most of the 
sophisms on this subject. They reason as if the amount of 
doctrinal knowledge which may lawfully be exacted of a weak 
believer, in order to communion, were the measure of what 
may lawfully be demanded of the teachers and offigjal guides 
of the church, who are “ set for the defence of the gospel,” re- 
quired to be apt to teach, to feed the flock with knowledge and 
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understanding, to declare the whole counsel of God, rightly 
to divide the word of truth, to rebuke, reprove, and exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine ; and as if those who insist 
on certain doctrinal qualifications in the ministers and office- 
bearers in the church, and on excluding from the sacred office 
such as are destitute of them, therefore insist on their exclu- 
sion from Christian fellowship. The statement of this fallacy 
sufficiently exposes it. It underlies most of the plausible thin, 
that Mr Sawyer and his school advance on this subject. It 
is just as if the same qualifications were required in a pupil as 
in a teacher,—of a babe in Christ, a mere disciple, as in his 
spiritual guide. 

It is the constant boast of this class, while they berate all 
eneral confessions of faith, that Congregationalism, so far from 
arses destitute of such confessions, has them by the thousand / 
in her thousand churches. If this be all, it results, 1. Either 
that these confessions are so extended as to exclude many weak 
believers from communion, or so brief and vague as to be no 
test of the doctrinal insight and soundness of the ministry. 
2. If there be no general standard of faith, on what principle 
can any church, Unitarian or Universalist, if only it be Oon- 
gregational, be excluded from the communion of churches and 
the general ecclesiastical bodies in which they are represented, 
and so indicate their mutual endorsement and substantial 
unity? Mr Sawyer not obscurely intimates that he would not 
exclude those who deny the divinity of Christ. If he would 
not exclude such, whom would he? Hedoes nottell us. Here 
he observes a reticency as prudent as it is unusual with him. 
And in all this, we are sorry to add, he is but the echo of 
others of higher note and influence ; yet we are glad to read 
(p. 419) “that there are limits beyond which diversities of 
opinion cannot be tolerated, without proving a bar to com- 
munion.” This, after all, concedes the principle for which 
Presbyterians contend. The difference respects its application. 
But in the case of one who so largely specifies what ought not 
to be a bar to communion even to Socinianism, while he spe- 
cifies nothing that is such a bar, such concessions can scarcely 

be construed as more than mere salvos. 

“ Ah! but the Scriptures are the only authoritative guide ; 
and they are our creed.” A resolution drawn by Dr Dwight, 
and adopted by the General Association of Connecticut, is a 
sufficient answer to this plea of Unitarians, Universalists, and 
in general all varieties of liberal Christians. It was to this 
effect—we have not the words at hand—that a confession of 
faith in the words of Scripture amounts to no, confession at 
all, because those holding the most opposite views on funda- / 
mental doctrines profess to believe the Scriptures. A creed 
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or confession is simply a declaration of what we understand 
and believe the Scriptures to teach on certain subjects; not a 
standard set up above them, or as equal, or otherwise than as 
subordinate to them. To deny the right of imposing such a 
test is to open wide the door to receive Socinians, Univer- 
salists, every thing that calls itself Christian, to fellowship. It 
is a significant fact, that the arguments of the deniers of the 
faith in all ages have sooner or later culminated in this assault 
on creeds and confessions. Down with creeds and confessions, 
' was the battle-ery of Massachusetts Unitarians. They appear 
not to want for followers and coadjutors. But this whole 
theory is contradicted by the practice, history, and professions 
of orthodox Congregationalism. No book is a more standard 
authority among them than Upham’s Ratio Discipline. This 
enumerates (p. 37) as among “the early and fundamental 
principles of the Congregationalists,” that “every church in 
the first instance, and subsequently every agreeing community, 
or brotherhood of churches (that is to say, every religious sect), 
has a right to declare what it considers to be the will of Christ 
in regard to the terms of communion, and the general prin- 
ciples of church order; and also to insist on the fulfilment of 
this will as thus understood by them; and this cannot justly 
be considered, and is not, an infringement on the rights of 
others.” 

The Massachusetts Congregationalists acted on this prin- 
ciple with regard to the Unitarians, and were sustained in it, 
not only by all the orthodox Congregationalists, but by all 
Christian bodies in our land, 

The only question left is, whether, if these things are to be 
done, justice to all parties does not require that a known and 
definite judicial process be provided for doing them? This we 
again willingly leave to the unbiassed judgment of mankind. 

As to all that our author says of the sufficiency of free dis- 
cussion to preserve the truth, the absurdity of employing dis- 
cipline to preserve the truth in the various sciences, he proves 
too much, if he proves any thing, in his somewhat smart repro- 
duction of this stale argument. If it is good for any thing, it 
is good for all, and will overthrow his admission that there are 
diversities of opinion which may be a “bar to Christian com- 
munion.” The merest tyro in Christian knowledge under- 
stands full well that, in spiritual things, blindness constitutes 
a part of human depravity; that, therefore, while the Bible is 
a plain book, and, as Mr Sawyer well says, “ its essential doc- 
trines are matters of certainty, not of opinion merely; that 
honest inquirers being fully competent, by the grace of God, 
fully to understand them, must understand them alike,”—this 
condition of honesty, candour, and freedom from prejudice, is 
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wanting, except so far as it is given by the grace of God. 
Therefore, though the evidences of divine truth shine with a 
convincing light to the seeing eye, too often man’s sinful blind- 
ness is such that this eye is wanting, and so “ the light shineth 
in darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” This 
puts a difference between this and all other sciences, so far as 
the preservation of the truth in them is concerned. While, 
then, it is true that all real Christians understand essential 
doctrines alike, it is not true, as all facts too abundantly show, 
that all who call themselves Christians “understand them 
alike.” Would to God that they did! 

But if they “are matters of certainty, not of opinion 
merely,” to real Christians, why should they not declare what 
they are? and how can they be the light of the world unless 
they do so declare them? And if, when so declared, they are 
denied by those calling themselves Christians, and claiming 
countenance and fellowship as such, can they do less than 
disown and disfellowship such deniers of the truth as it is in 
Jesus? To shrink from this is treason to God and truth. 
There is no point in reference to which the language of Scrip- 
ture is more decisive and peremptory: “If there come any 
unto you and bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
house, neither bid him God-speed; for he that biddeth him 
God-speed is a partaker of his evil deeds.” We are constantly 
warned to beware of false prophets, and those who bring in 
damnable heresies, and to reject heretics after due admonition. 
This class of scriptural teachings seems to be ignored in the 
writings of Mr Sawyer and his school on these subjects. 

As might be expected, this book repeats, usgue ad nauseam, 
the vulgar declamation about Congregationalism being the 


exclusive source and pattern of the republican institutions of . 


this country, while it denounces Presbyterianism as a system 
of despotism. It is enough to say in reply, without detracting 
from others, that the Presbyterians rallied as one man on the 
side of American independence; that they were more widely 
diffused over the country than the Congregationalists; and that 
our political institutions,—in which government is exclusively 
by the chosen representatives of the people, and is by towns and 
counties in respect to matters affecting them merely, by states 
in matters which concern wider sections of territory, and by 
the representatives of the whole country in things which affect 
the whole country, also by known and definite judicial process 
through a series of courts provided for every exigeney,—pre- 
sent twenty points:of analogy to Presbyterianism for one to 
Mr Sawyer’s “church democracy.” This is so plain, that he 
who runs may read. 

Much is said by our author and his school about Presbyte- 
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rians not trusting the people. This is aside of the point. We 
have all confidence in the people of God,—but we have all the 
more confidence in them, and we have no doubt our author and 
his school have too, when they commit the management of 
their public affairs to their worthiest and wisest men, whom 
God has specially endowed therefor. However this may be, 
Mr Sawyer is not the man to hurl this sort of reproaches at 
his Presbyterian brethren. He complains, as if he were utter- 
ing the wailings of his own heart’s bitterness, of the sad estate 
to which ministers are reduced, by being dependent on their 
people for support, and strongly urges that they insure them- 
selves relief from such annoyances by combining secular em- 
ployments with the ministry. He says (p. 357), “ Pledged 
charities fail, and stipulated salaries are withheld for the very 
purpose of crippling the minister’s efforts and palsying his arm. 
If he is not subservient, he must be starved into submission. 
This is no exaggerated picture, drawn from imagination. The 
victims are numerous who are suffering at this moment, not 
only the evils here described, but more than language can 
express ; and the great principles of religious democracy are 
more obstructed, in their progress through the world, by the 
wholesale degradation of democratic chureh ministers than by 
any other cause.” Comment is needless. If we have failed 
to show that reasonable confidence in the membership of 
particular churches does not attribute to them an infallibility, 
which precludes the necessity of occasional appeal from their 
decisions, Mr Sawyer has supplemented our lack of service, 
and made out our case. But, says he, appellate bodies may 
err too. What then! If Mr Sawyer were unjustly deprived 
of liberty or estate by the ignorance or prejudice of one eourt, 
would he not deem the privilege of appeal to a higher among 
his dearest rights ? 

Doubtless all things transacted by men are liable to be 
vitiated. by error and imperfection. It is therefore requisite, 
as far as possible, that we provide such counterpoises, correc- 
tives, and checks, as the experience of mankind has proved 
efficacious. Even thus we see an end of all perfection. 

Our object has been gained, if we have suceeeded in showing 
those who denounce our system as despotic, that they are, after 
all, obliged in practice or theory, directly or indirectly, to con- 
cede its essential principles ; while we have the advantage of 
_ avowedly building our system upon them, and of so perfecting 
its details in consistence therewith that they become operative, 
in ways whose excellence is proved by the experience of Chris- 
tendom and the race. Says President Edwards, facile princeps 
among Congregational worthies, “As to the Presbyterian 
government, I have long been perfectly out of conceit of our * 
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unsettled, independent, confused way of church government in 


this land (New England); and the Presbyterian way has ever | 


appeared to me most agreeable to the Word of God, and the 
reason and nature of things.” * 
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THE appearance of these works, as well as the recent republi- 
eation in this country of the Discussions of Sir William 
Hamilton, the translation of Cousin’s Lectures, and the 
Philosophical Writings of David Hume, are satisfactory proof 
that the study of mental science, and consequently of meta- 
physics, is by no means extinct among us. Ié is refreshing, 
amid the flood of trash issuing from the press, to meet with 
productions freighted, as these are, with rich and elaborate 
thought, and likely to exert an influence upon the thinking of 
the educated and influential portion of the community. The 
last two works at the head of this article have been before 
the public for some time. Mr Mahan’s work, based mainly 
upon the investigations of Kant, Coleridge, and Cousin, as the 
author acknowledges in his ‘ace, appears in a revised and 
enlarged form. Dr Walker's abridged and annotated edition 
of Reid on the Intellectual Powers, is a scholarly production. 
* Edwards’ Works, New York edition, vol. i, p. 412, 
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It deserves high praise for the ample reference to works of 
similar character, as well as the judicious and discriminating 
notes. We are glad to see so competent a judge doing honour 
to the two leading Scottish metaphysicians, Reid and Hamil- 
ton, whose investigations are exerting great influence in all 
the spheres of philosophical thought. The works of Drs Way- 
land and Hickok have just issued from the press; and, so far 
as we are competent to judge, are the most important contri- 
butions to mental science which have appeared in this country. 
We have read and re-read them with as much avidity and 
pleasure as a school-girl reads the last new novel. Both are 
written with great freshness and vigour of style, and contain 
as admirable specimens of mental analysis and philosophical 
discrimination as can be found in any productions of similar 
import. Dr Wayland’s work has all the characteristic excel- 
lences of this able thinker. It is written in a clear, idiomatic, 
masculine English style. In this respect it reminds us more 
of the works of Locke and Reid, than of those formed on 
the model of the more recent German school. Its arrange- 
ment of topics is simple and comprehensive. Its views gene- 
rally are sound and practical. Many questions, indeed, 
naturally suggested by the subject, are left untouched, or 
simply alluded to. Some points of special difficulty are passed 
over without a word. It is possible, however, that in this re- 
spect Dr Wayland has acted not unwisely, as his lectures are 
intended chiefly for academic use, and will doubtless pass into 
the hands of many young persons just commencing the study 
of mental analysis. More advanced students, or persons 
somewhat familiar with metaphysical studies, will doubtless 
read the lectures with satisfaction and profit, but will regret 
the absence of certain distinctions and discussions essential 
to a just and comprehensive view of mental philosophy. Dr 
Wayland occasionally repeats himself, but this, too, is doubt- 
less incidental to the original form and design of his lectures, 
as delivered before his classes. He dwells at considerable 
length upon points of minor importance, and expends upon 
them an amount of argument and illustration which might 
well have been given to matters of greater difficulty. His 
illustrations are remarkably clear and pertinent, though pro- 
longed now and then to too great length. This, however, may 
be a real benefit to youthful students, who in metaphysical 
questions may need “line upon line, precept upon precept, 
‘ here a little and there a little.” The work is everywhere 
pervaded by good sense and excellent taste. Never weak or 
irrelevant, the whole discussion strikes us as manly and satis- 
factory. In this respect it is decidedly one of the best books 
of the kind for general or popular use. It abounds in wise 
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counsels and practical suggestions for the improvement of the 
mind. In these particulars it is decidedly in advance of the 
shallow though popular works of Watts and Abercrombie, 
excellent men both, but with the slightest tincture of philoso- 
phical genius. It is generally free from the use of unusual and 
technical forms of expression, in which respect it is somewhat 
superior to the able and acute work of Dr Hickok, who has a 
passion, perhaps we ought to say a genius, for technical lan- 
guage. Moreover, it is exempt, in a remarkable degree, from 
dogmatism of any kind, which, in a man of such mental vigour 
as Dr Wayland, must be regarded as a great excellence. 
Everywhere modest and judicious, he expresses himself with 
sufficient freedom and energy, but with great deference and 
caution. In this particular he frequently reminds us of the 
spirit and style of Bishop Butler, whose immortal works Dr 
Wayland has studied with great care. 

Dr Hickok, after the style of the great German thinkers, 
whom he has profoundly studied, is more assured and dog- 
matic, seldom hesitating at a difficulty, or failing, at least in 
his own view, of giving some solution of it. Dr Hickok is, in- 
deed, a thorough metaphysician, well read, and thoroughly 
versed in all subjects of philosophical inquiry, a good scholar 
in other branches, and withal possessed of an acute and com- 
prehensive mind; and thus, perhaps, entitled to give his judg- 
ments in a somewhat decisive and oracular form. His manner 
has the charm of boldness, vigour, and consistency. Yet it 
may be questioned whether, in the present state of metaphy- 
sical inquiry, the style of Reid, Hamilton, and Wayland, is 
not preferable. Certainly, to those long and deeply familiar 
with the aberrations of the human intellect in this the most 
difficult of all fields of inquiry, it seems more appropriate and 
becoming. All absolute existence has relations to the infinite. 
Abstracted from attributes and conditions, it is, to say the 
least, difficult of comprehension, and easily eludes the grasp of 
the strongest intellects. At any rate, it gives rise to inquiries 
transcending all finite powers; and such men as Hamilton and 
Wayland may well be pardoned when they counsel, and above 
all when they practise, humility in these high concerns. Dr 
Hickok’s objurgation in which he speaks of such a temper as 
impertinent, seems to us somewhat harsh and misplaced, and, 
therefore, though not quite agreeing either with Sir W. Ha- 
milton or Dr Wayland in all their views, we are gratified with 
this feature in the work of the latter. It indicates a wise self- 
control, which is one of the most decisive marks of true great- 
ness. There are statements in Dr Wayland’s work to which 
we demur. We are not quite sure that he is not self-contra- 
dictory in one or two things of vital importance. He has not 
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sounded all the depths of certain great questions; at least, 
there is no indication in his book that he has done so. He has 
slurred over some things with which, in the present state of 
mental philosophy, he ought to have grappled. He has ignored, 
apparently, the contributions to mental science of the entire 
German school, and but slightly appreciated those of France. 
He has employed a couple of his youthful pupils to supply re- 
ferences to authors, at the close of each lecture or chapter, of 
the most meagre character;* yet, take it all in all, his work is 
an admirable one,—indeed, one of the very best for its pur- 
pose, and does equal honour to his head and heart. It is not 
properly an original production, and certainly betrays no un- 
common depth and subtlety, but is clear, sound, well reasoned, 
and practical. Several topics are treated with great ability, 
good sense, and discrimination. The chapters on “ Evidence” 
are exceedingly valuable. The process of reasoning is well 
handled. The subject of first truths, also, is presented with 
marked ability, though, perhaps, not brought into perfect co- 
herence with other parts of his system. There is a certain 
easy force and majesty in the style which constantly reminds 
us of Daniel Webster. Indeed, we should be justified, from 
this work alone, in adopting the sentiment of a literary friend, 
who, in speaking of Dr Wayland, said, with some enthusiasm, 
“Sir, Dr Wayland is a great man. His mind is decidedly 
Websterian.” This feature frequently appears in the scope 
and style of the book before us. There is, in reality, not a weak 
or superficial thing in it. On the other hand, it contains nume- 
ous specimens of clear analysis, solid reasoning, and eloquent 
expression. In a word, it is the production of a practical 
Christian philosopher of great candour and mature experience, 
and may be safely put into the hands of every thoughtful 
student. 

We do not know whether we shall be justified, from this 
work alone, in assigning Dre Wayland to any specific school. 
He admires Locke unquestionably; and his pupils, in their 
references at the close of the chapters, have referred to the 
great English thinker more than any other metaphysician, ex- 
cept perhaps Reid; but Dr Wayland does not belong to the 
sensational school. Indeed, he has supplied, in a short com- 

* It is not our purpose to find fault with the young gentlemen who have prepared 
the references to topics and authors. They have, doubtless, performed their task with 
Sead ag) ERMC, 
chem thas Sapend Locke, Reid, Abercrombie, and one or tue sthesn, hem aieae 
authors in mental philosophy worth referring to. Let any one compare the references 
in this respect with those in Walker’s edition of Reid’s Intellectual Powers, and he 
will be struck with the difference. Surely the library of Brown University contains 
the works of Cudworth, Berkeley, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, Jacobi, Jo ys —s 


host of others, much more worthy of citation than some largely honoured 
references, 
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, & very satisfactory refutation of Locke’s principal error. 
apd admires Cousin, speaking of him as a philosopher of 
“surpassing acuteness,” and adopting one of his most important 
principles respecting the logical or necessary conditions of 
thought; but he is not a transcendentalist, except so far as he 
practically transcends the senses and the mere formal under- 
standing, and maintains a system of moral and spiritual truth. 
He is most at home, however, with the Scottish philosophers, 
at once modest and acute. If classed at all, therefore, he may 
be most appropriately associated with Sir William Hamilton, 
for whom he has expressed the profoundest respect, and from 
whom he has borrowed, with due acknowledgment, some im- 
portant details. ‘“ It gives me pleasure,” says he, “ to acknow- 
ledge my obligations to a gentleman whose boundless learnin 
in every department of human knowledge, united with unri- 
valled acuteness and rare power of examining with perfect 
distinctness the minutest shades of thought, have long since 
given him a position among the profoundest philosophers of this 
or any other age."—(P. 100.) That he differs from the Scot- 
tish Coryphzeus in some particulars may be taken for granted. 
He presents, for example, the subject of conseiousness in a 
somewhat different manner. His views of reasoning are not 
altogether the same. But these are matters of minor import- 
ance. It is well known that the philosophy of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton is distinguished as the philosophy of the conditioned. With 
Kant he holds metaphysics, in the proper sense of that term, 
to be impossible. The only difference between him and Kant 
is, that while the latter maintains reason to be formal and de- 
ceptive, Hamilton maintains it to be weak and ineompetent. _ 
He ignores, therefore, all investigation of substance, essence, 
and ultimate cause. While recognising with Reid and Stewart 
certain great fundamental principles given in the common sense 
(communis sensus), or universal and necessary convictions of 
human intelligence, as underlying all thought and scienee, he 
denies the possibility of absolute or unconditioned knowledge. 
He maintains that all our knowledge of nature, ourselves, and 
God, is not only given, but held under a limit and a relation 
which we cannot transcend. Even the idea of the infinite he 
holds to be a negative one, being rather the idea of the inde- 
Jinite than any thing else, and involving, as Kant maintained, 
an insoluble contradietion. In his view, therefore, it is impos 
sible to cognise, in their essence or reality, either matter or 
mind, either God or the universe. As abstract entities, neither 
space nor time, neither finite nor infinite eause, ean be a sub- 
ject of scientific thought. It is “not cognisable in thought,” 
—such is his decisive expression. Indeed, the idea of cause, 
on this theory, is maintained to be a modification of another 
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idea, namely, the impossibility of conceiving an entirely new 
beginning. Hence the fact or idea of creation, as an entirely 
new beginning, cannot be found by reason, cannot even be 
conceived by the mind; so that the science of being, the science 
of metaphysics, or of any thing transcending phenomena and 
their laws, is absolutely impossible. Like Kant, Sir William 
Hamilton admits the reality of God and the soul, of freedom 
and immortality; but he holds them either as truths of revela- 
tion, or as intuitive beliefs of our moral and practical nature, 
which we must admit in order to be spiritual and responsible 
agents. “ We are thus taught,” says he, “ the salutary lesson 
that the capacity of thought is not to be constituted the mea- 
sure of existence; and are warned from recognising the domain 
of our knowledge as co-extensive with the horizon of our faith. 
And by a wonderful revelation, we are thus, in the very con- 
sciousness of our inability to conceive aught above the relative 
and the finite, inspired with a belief in the existence of some- 
thing unconditioned beyond the sphere of all comprehensible 
reality.”"—(Discussions, p. 15.) How, we may ask in passing, 
can that be an object of faith which is not an object of know- 
ledge; how, moreover, can the “ existence” of a thing be re- 
cognised as a revelation which is not even cognisable in thought ; 
how, in a word, can the reality of the “unconditioned” and 
“infinite,” here admitted as existing beyond our view, be ex- 
pressed even in intelligible words, or handled in a legitimate 
argument? True, indeed, we may not fully conceive or compre- 
hend a thing; and yet we may know it as existing,—existing, 
too, in its absolute, indivisible unity. In this respect reason 
and faith are one, in the higher action of a certain inscrutable 
intuition, or vision of the soul, which, through and beyond the 
conditioned and relative, recognises the finite absolute as soul, 
and the infinite absolute as God. How this is done we need 
not explain, for like ten thousand other things of inferior 
moment it may involve an inscrutable mystery.* But such 
appears to be the constitution God has given us; such the 
power to transcend all the subtleties of logic and metaphysics. 
But, on the theory of Sir W. Hamilton, mental science can 
have nothing to do with ultimate causes, or essences of any 
kind. Like botany or conchology, it is a science of classifi- 
cation, which can recognise only phenomena and their laws, 
and can never, therefore, certify us of the separate, independent 
existence either of matter or mind, either of God or the soul. 

‘This is frankly owned by Sir W. Hamilton:—“ We admit that 


* It may be found, however, to constitute one of the necessary conditions of human 
intelligence, or at least to be involved in one of these conditions. How can we con- 
ceive the finite without the infinite? how, in fact, is it possible to conceive any thing 
as existing without an infinite cause ? It is, therefore, no more mysterious than any 
original or necessary conviction of the human mind. 
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the consequence of this doctrine is, that philosophy, if viewed 
as more than a science of the conditioned, is impossible. De- 
parting from the particular, we admit that we can never in 
our highest generalizations rise above the finite [the italics are 
ours]; that our knowledge, whether of mind or matter, can 
be nothing more than a knowledge of the relative manifestations 
of an existence, which in itself it is our highest wisdom to recog- 
nise as beyond the reach of philosophy.”— (Discussions, p. 14.) 
This is very nearly the position of Kant, who maintains that 
“things in themselves, matter, mind, God, all, in short, that 
is not finite, relative, and phenomenal, as bearing no analogy 
to our faculties, is beyond the verge of our knowledge.” This, 
too, is Sir William’s own statement of Kant’s views. 

Thus, then, mental or spiritual science is subjected to very 
narrow limits. Neither nature nor man can give us the re- 
motest idea of the soul as a finite essence, or of God as an 
infinite essence. These things are absolutely “ unthinkable.” 
If held at all, they are held, not as a rational conviction, 
but as a mysterious belief. And yet both Kant and Sir W. 
Hamilton are perpetually thinking of these great truths, 
thinking of them moreover as absolute or unconditioned reali- 
ties, and presenting them in various forms of clear and eloquent 
speech! We have felt the force of their reasorfing, and all 
but believe them right, and yet, we are satisfied that, in some 
respects at least, they are wrong, fatally wrong. 

But the question on hand at present is, does Dr Wayland 
take the same ground with Sir W. Hamilton; in other words, 
does he maintain that the finite essence which we call soul or 
spirit, and the infinite essence or cause which we call God, 
cannot be cognised in thought or demonstrated in science? 
We should hesitate to say that he does; for some things in 
his book would seem to be inconsistent with it. His statements 
on the nature and origin of the idea of cause are certainly 
different from those of Sir W. Hamilton. We presume that 
Dr Wayland would agree with us in holding, in opposition 
to this distinguished thinker, that the idea of cause, instead of 
being a modification of the conviction of the impossibility of 
an entirely new beginning, is itself the origin of this conviction. 
As every change must have a cause,—a conviction original, 
necessary, universal,—then we must conceive of God as the 
cause of the universe; for to say that the universe of finite 
forms is the cause of itself is absurd. Thus we maintain the 
creation of the world as a contingent truth, on the basis of 
what we term a necessary truth, or an ultimate intuition, 
namely, cause or productive power, beyond which the human 
mind cannot go. We maintain, therefore, the impropriety 
of Sir W. Hamilton's attempt to analyse this conviction, to go 
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beyond it, or to resolve it nto another conviction. This state- 
ment, we presume, Dr Wayland would accept, and yet there 
are several statements in his book, as well as certain omis- 
sions, which would indicate that virtually he takes the same 
ground with Sir W. Hamilton, in denying all knowledge 
beyond that of phenomena and their laws. He seems, by 
silence, to ignore the a priori argument of the divine existence. 
The one_he refers to as satisfactory is altogether inductive. 
From causes in nature he proposes to ascend to the great First 
Cause. But every one at all versed in logical inquiries knows 
full well that in such an argument, more is assumed in the con- 
clusion than can be found in the premises. The argument, 
indeed, satisfies the popular mind, and sometimes even the 
philosophical mind. But why? Simply because both have 
assumed the divine existence beforehand, and hold it firmly 
on other grounds. But how the finite can give us the infi- 
nite, how by induction from phenomenal changes, or what 
is sometimes called invariable antecedents and consequents 
in nature, wherein is found no ultimate cause or essence, 
and consequently no infinite or absolute cause, as distinct 
from nature and its forces,——how by this means we can 
bridge the chasm between the finite and the infinite, the rela- 
tive and thé absolute, the conditioned and the unconditioned, 
is an insoluble problem. Besides, Dr Wayland, over and 
over again, asserts that neither matter nor spirit, in its real or 
essential character, is cognisable in thought. He asserts that 
in mental science we must ignore all investigation of essence 
or absolute substance, on the ground that we can know nothing 
either of matter or of mind but their manifestations, and the 
laws by which they are governed. So that nothing beyond 
these can be an object either of consciousness or reason. Dr 
Wayland does indeed distinguish between matter and mind, 
as if they were distinct, substantial entities, thus assuming the 
existence of an essential unity or substantial ground in each, 
over and above all their manifestations, and the laws or 
methods by which they are governed ; but he has already taken 
ground inconsistent with this position, and indeed almost 
immediately proceeds to deny the possibility of knowing any 
thing about mind or matter as entities, or of making them 
the objects of philosophical investigation. ‘ The mind,” he 
says, ‘ becomes cognisant of the existence and qualities of 
matter, that is, of the world external to itself, by means of the 
perceptive faculties. It knows not what matter is, but only its 
qualities, that is, its power of affecting us in this or that man- 
ner.”—(P. 9.) Here it is asserted that the perceptive faculties 
know only the qualities of matter, but not matter itself; and 
yet matter is assumed to exist as a distinct entity or substance, 
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different from mind or spirit. On what ground is the assump- 
tion made! Not on the knowledge or decision of the perceptive 
faculties, for they know only the qualities of matter, or certain 
modes of being affected by these qualities. Again, Dr Way- 
land says, “In asimilar manner we become acquainted with the 
energies of our own mind. We are not cognisant of the mind 
itself, but only of its faculties or sensibilities." —(P. 9.) Again, 
“It is only as we are conscious of the action of these energies 
that the mind becomes‘ conscious of the existence of mind. 
[How can we be conscious of that,—namely, the existence of 
mind,— of which we are not cognisant, for we have just been told 
that we are not cognisant of the mind itself, but only of its ener- 
gies or faculties ?| It is only by the exertion of its own powers 
that the mifid becomes cognisant of their existence. The cog- 
nisance of its powers, however, gives us no knowledge of that 
essence of which they are predicated. In these respects, our 
knowledge of mind is precisely analogous to our knowledge of 
matter...... When the question is asked, what is that 
something of which these qualities are predicated, we are silent.” 
—(P.15.) Here Dr Wayland assumes that there is a something 
different from the organised or combined qualities or faculties 
which we call matter or mind; but what that thing really is, 
he will not say. And yet, inconsistently enough, he holds it 
to be an actual something, that is, a distinct essence or sub- 
stance, in addition to all qualities or manifestations, which in 
matter is one kind of thing or essence, and in mind is another 
kind of thing or essence. On what ground does he assume 
the separate existence of mind, as a spiritual and it may be 
an immortal essence? The “perceptive faculties” give us no 
information; “consciousness,” he says, “ gives us none, except 
in relation to manifestations or energies.” Is it not clear, 
then, that Dr Wayland confines mental philosophy to inquiries 
concerning phenomena and their laws, and that his system 
can supply no premises whatever on the ground of which we 
might prove the separate essential existence of the substance 
which we call soul or spirit? So that however we may extend 
our assumptions and reasonings respecting matter, spirit, 
God, eternity, we can never go out of the circle of phenomena, 
their relations to each other, and the laws to which are sub- 
jected. 
. Now, we beg to remark, in passing, that we doubt the pro- - 
priety of the phraseology employed by Dr Wayland and others 
upon this subject. Explained and limited, perhaps, it might 
be admissible ; but we are satisfied from some observation, 
and we may add experience, that it conveys erroneous impres- 
sions. It may be true with reference to the mere forms and 
changes of the external world, whose ultimate essence, as well as 
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original cause, may be traced back to something far transcend- 
ing matter, as a mere visible, tangible thing; but we feel 
‘confident that it is not true in reference to mind, whose glory 
is, as we conceive it, to know itself as an essential substance, 
as well as productive cause. It comes, indeed, to the know- 
ledge of this great fact, through or by means of its conscious 
state and operations ; but the mind knows itself as consisting 
of something more than mere states and operations, knows 
itself not simply as a fasciculus of faculties and qualities, but 
as a living, spiritual essence, in which these faculties inhere. 
The question, What is soul? was once put by Marivaux to 
Fontenelle, and the prompt reply was, “ I know nothing at all 
about it, except that it is immaterial and immortal.” This 
may strike us, perhaps, as both pointed and practical. And 
yet, what a contradiction is here! What! know nothing at 
all about soul, and yet maintain it to be immaterial and im- 
mortal! This, in fact, is to know much, very much about it. 
It is to know something about mind, as it seems to us, quite 
important and even essential. That we cannot mechanically 
see or describe the interior entity which we call spirit is very 
true; but that we cannot know what it is, that we cannot 
cognise it even in thought, is a very different thing. Do we 
not maintain, does not Dr Wayland himself maintain, that it 
is a spiritual unit, that it is a proper, nay a substantial cause, 
and consequently a free, self-sustained, productive being, with 
nothing akin to matter, either in essence or form? Is not all 
this, then, to maintain something essential concerning it, and 
thus clearly and fully to cognise it in thought? We separate 
it in idea from matter, not only in respect to its manifestations, 
but in respect to its very essence or substance, and hold that 
it is a pure entity, which is self-conscious, self-moved, from its 
own interiorforce, and thence in all probability immortal. If, 
however, any one proposes to go deeper than its essence or 
substance, and inquire as to its interior content, or as to its 
mode of origin, or as to its union with the body, or as to the 
secret method by which it acts upon a thing so entirely unlike 
itself as matter or body, we are quite willing to acknowledge 
his folly ; and for the simple reason that he proposes an im- 
possibility, and therefore an absurdity. For how analyse that 
which is absolutely simple, and thence incapable of analysis? 
and how describe an essence, or how ascertain the mode of its 
contact with body, when that essence is a pure spirit? We 
caimot even define a simple element or quality of matter, for 
every thing definable must be capable of analysis, and of con- 
sequent comparison with another. Who, for example, can 
define an elementary colour, or an elementary sound? Every- 
body knows what red, blue, or green is, but he cannot describe 
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it, or define it, so that a blind man shall understand it. So 
everybody knows what spirit, what soul is, as to its essence,— 
knows, for example, that it is a pure, indivisible unit, which is 
neither matter nor body, and thence has neither length, breadth, 
thickness, colour, weight, nor divisibility. But beyond this, of 
course, he knows nothing, and for the obvious reason that be- 
yond this there is nothing for him to know. To maintain, 
therefore, that we know nothing of mind, but its states and 
operations, is unphilosophical and dangerous, for then mind 
cannot be proved to exist, as a separate invisible essence, which 
is immaterial and immortal. 

Here, however, we must refer to an important fact in this 
connection. While we know something of mind as a free, 
productive essence or cause, formed in the image of God who 
is a spirit, we know it thus only through its states and opera- 
tions, by which it is actually conditioned. This is the door by 
which we pass into the interior shrine. A soul which does not 
act, would have no knowledge of itself as the being or essence 
which acts. But the action is not the cause, it is only the oc- 
casion of this knowledge. The knowledge of the soul is actu- 
ally then from itself, so that in effect, personal, essential exist- 
ence is a matter of consciousness; some say a matter of reason 
or intuition; but it comes to the same thing, for an intuition or 
necessary conviction, to be known, must reveal itself in consei- 
ousness. The mental manifestation or action then is chrono- 
logically necessary to our knowledge of mind as an essential 
productive cause; but the existence of mind, as thus essentially 
productive, is logically necessary to all such manifestation and 
action. Through sensation we gain perception, through per- 
ception consciousness, through consciousness the separate 
personal existence of the Ego or J, and having reached this 
fountain, as a pure, spiritual existence, which may be safely 
denominated an immaterial cause, we see that sensation, per- 
ception, personality, and all pertaining to personality as a 
conviction, are the necessary manifestations of the underlying 
essence which we call soul, spirit, or mind. Hence we main- 
tain that the I or soul is first, is fundamental, the faculties 
or operations being contingent or dependent. The soul exists 
even when it does not act, or when it is unconscious, as in a 
swoon, or in a profound sleep;. so that it may live through all 
changes and transitions, even those which are greatest, 
namely, disease and dissolution. Its immortality is incon- 
ceivable on any other ground. $ 

Another thing is important to be remembered, and that is, 
as existing now, the soul is actually conditioned. It has at- 
tributes, energies, manifestations; so that the philosophy of 
the conditioned and the unconditioned must go together, 
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These things may be cognised and separated in thought, but 
they cannot be separated in reality. Indeed, to separate the 
’ goul or spirit from its conditioned existence, or from its attri- 
butes of faculty and manifestation, is simply to make it an 
abstraction. It is practically to nullify it. In this respect 
Hamilton's philosophy of the conditioned may have a certain 
conditional and modified application to the human soul. Its 
nature and functions are determined to us by its conditioned 
powers and operations. To ignore these and so fasten the ex- 
clusive attention upon the abstract essence, which, separate 
from its manifestations, is to us as nothing, would be the 
height of folly. When Ontology takes this character, we will 
denounce it as thoroughly as.Hamilton or Wayland. But we 
deem it a wiser course to acknowledge both the essence and 
its manifestation, the reality as well as its form. So also it 
may be said that God, as the great primal productive cause, 
though infinite as essence, is conditioned to us as a present 
reality. We know him only through his attributes and their 
manifestations. But in thought as well as in faith, we can 
transcend all these, finite as they seem, and recognise the in- 
visible Essence as the Infinite and Eternal Causa Causarum, 
who is above all, through all, and in all. He is not derived 
from the finite, neither in logic nor in nature. That is im- 
possible. For while the finite or manifested must be the 
chronological condition of our knowing him, it is not the logi- 
cal or rational condition; in other words, while it is the occa- 
sion it is not the cause of this knowledge. God is necessary 
to the universe of finite forms, as the soul of man is necessary 
to its own operations and productions, but the universe is not 
necessary to God. God is first; the universe of finite souls 
and finite forms is next. He is Creator and Lord; we are his 
offspring, all nature hangs upon him. God then is the logical 
or necessary condition of all that exists,—the logical condition 
of the finite soul, the logical condition of the finite universe. 
The whole explains the part, not the part the whole. We 
could not exist, nature could not be possible, without God. 
This, then, is the first, the most fundamental of all truths. 

On the other hand, if we can know nothing of the soul as an 
entity, or of God as an entity; if we cannot, as Hamilton 
maintains, cognise them even in thought; then the fundamen- 
tal position of Auguste Comte, in the “ Positive Philosophy,” 
must be conceded, namely, that nothing can be known either 
of matter, the universe, or man, but manifestations and changes 
in space and time. ll entities, as well as ultimate and final 
causes, must be ignored, and thus the very foundations of all 
theology, and even morality, left in question. The “ Positive 
Philosophy ” grants that there may be such a thing as immate- 
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rial spirit,-nay, that there may be such a being as God, but 
maintains that it is impossible to know any thing about them, 
positively or scientifically. On this ground Comte over and 
over again denies that he is an atheist. He even affects to 
despise the materialists. He speaks as we do of matter, of 
mind, of religion even, and a supreme being; but he denies 
the possibility of cognising entities of any kind. To him the 
are only imaginary hypotheses which science can neither reac 
nor recognise. His language is almost identical with that of 
Dr Wayland. The latter, indeed, admits positive causes, 
which Comte denies, maintaining that conditions, and their re- 
sults, are all that can be known. The mind, he claims, “ is 
not competent to take cognisance of any thing but phenomena, 
and their laws; ” these are Comte’s own words. It is impossible, 
he says with Kant, to transcend the finite, the phenomenal, 
and conditioned. On this foundation he builds the superstruc- 
ture of his Positive Philosophy, which dispenses with all theo- 
logy and metaphysics, and, in the ordinary sense of the term, 
with all religion. Now, does Dr Wayland, in the following 
sentence, say more than Comte! ‘ Hence, in all our investiga- 
tions respecting either matter or mind, we must abandon, at 
the outset, all inquiries respecting essences or absolute sub- 
stances, and confine ourselves to the observation of phenomena, 
their relations to each other, and the laws to which they are sub- 
jected. The progress of physical science within the last two 
centuries has been greatly accelerated by the practical acknow- 
ledgment of this law of investigation. Intellectual science can 
advance in no other direction.” —(P. 18.) 

This quotation may be left to make its own impression. We 
beg only to remark that physical science is employed entirely 
about matter and its manifestations, and as all matter is limited 
both by space and time, being extended, divisible, &c., the rule 
referred to by Dr Wayland may be observed in physical science 
without danger; and yet the students of physical science are 
constantly transcending it in their speculations on vital forces, 
as in physiology, and above all in their recognition sometimes 
of purely spiritual causes in nature, and of a divine presence in 
the universe. They transcend it, moreover, in all their refer- 
ences, either to the fact of creation, or to the existence of final 
causes. Still, we think physical science may be safely left to 
the investigation of phenomena and their laws. But mind, in 
its essential characteristics, is not limited to space or time. It 
is not subjected to an absolute or uniform necessity. It is 
spiritual and free, transcending both space and time, and thus 
recognising God, infinity, and immortality. Hence, if mental 
philosophy must begin with phenomena and laws, it cannot 
rest there. It will not rest there. It transcends all pheno- 
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mena, and all laws, and finds eternal realities,—the soul, God, 
and immortality. The spirit uses matter, as God uses matter, 
but in its essence it is separated from it by a great gulf, moves 
in its own uncontrolled spontaneity, exults in its own pure and 
eternal spirituality. Thus, “ the spirit of man goeth upward.” 
‘“‘ Jehovah is the portion of the soul.” ‘In him we live, and 
move, and have our being.” Nothing but ideal perfection, 
nothing but God and immortality can satisfy us. We come 
from the Infinite, and thither we tend. 

But we intimated that in some things Dr Wayland is in ap- 
parent contradiction with himself, and here it gives us great 
pleasure to state, that by a happy inconsistency Dr W., in 
other parts of his book, admits, nay contends for, “the idea of 
the infinite,” not as “the indefinite,” as Sir W. Hamilton 
maintains, but as the positive infinite, realised first in space, 
and then in God as an absolute eternal essence and cause. 
Speaking of the conception of space, he says (p. 144), “ What 
do we call this idea which, by the constitution of our minds, 
emerges necessarily from this conception. It is the idea of 
the boundless, the incommensurable, the infinite. It is an 
idea which we cannot comprehend, but from which we can- 
not escape..... It is an idea neither of perception nor con- 
sciousness, nor can it be evolved from any union or combina- 
tion of these.” How readily, when left to the spontaneous 
action of his mind, does the learned doctor thus transcend all 
“ phenomena and their laws,” and find a truth, given neither 
in “ consciousness nor the perceptive faculties,” and how com- 
pletely does he nullify his own previous statements! How 
readily, too, does he adopt the fundamental principle on which 
Cousin (Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, and the Good, 
pp- 38-101) defends the possibility of cognising the soul and 
God, as substantial entities, which are given only by what he 
calls the intuitive reason. For on page 140 Dr Wayland quotes 
with approbation the following from the French metaphysi- 
cian, ‘‘ When we have thus obtained these ideas of suggestion 
[or intuitive reason, which cognises ‘things in themselves’ 
beyond the sphere of consciousness or the senses], we find 
that their existence is a necessary condition of the existence 
of the very ideas by which they are occasioned.” Dr Wayland 
on this ground defends the validity of our ideas of cause, 
unity, infinity, &c.; and what will surprise our readers most of 
_all, the idea of essence and substance, about which he had 
claimed that we can know nothing! Thus, p. 146, he says, 
“We find ourselves possessed of the two ideas, essence and 
attribute, substance and quality,” and adds, as if for the pur- 
pose of demolishing his own previous positions, “ We know 
there must be the one wherever we perceive the other. But 
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where does this idea of substance come from? Surely neither 
from the senses nor from consciousness; yet we all have at- 
tained it. It must have originated in the mind itself. We 
perceive the quality. The mind affirms the existence of the 
substance, and affirms it not as a contingent, but as a necessary 
truth.” So also, by parity of reasoning, he maintains the ideas 
of cause, of ultimate and infinite eause, which cannot be derived 
from the perceptive faculties or the consciousness as such, 
though emerging as an original intuition in the consciousness, 
given by the Father of our spirits, in whose image we are 
created, and on whom, as an infinite essence, all created spirits 
depend. ‘“ This idea of the infinite,” (we quote once more from 
Dr Wayland, p. 153,) “ to whieh the mind so neeessarily tends, 
and which it derives from so many conceptions, is one of the 
most remarkable of any of which we are cognisant. It be- 
longs to the human intelligence, for it arises within us un- 
bidden on various occasions, and we eannot escape from it. 
Yet it is cognised by none of the powers either of perception 
or of conseiousness. [Of course then it transcends all pheno- 
mena and their laws.} I+ is occasioned by them, yet it differs 
from them as widely as the human mind can conceive. The 
knowledge derived from these sources is by necessity limited 
and finite. This idea has no relations whatever to any thing 
finite. It has no qualities, yet we all have a necessary know- 
ledge of what it means. is there not in this idea a divine 
foreshadowing [why not say clear intimation?] of the relation 
which we, as finite beings, sustain to the Infinite One, and of 
those conceptions which will burst upon us in that unchanging 
state to which we are so rapidly tending?” 

While mental science is thus encouraged to transcend the 
phenomenal and the limited, it is proper here to remark, that 
it is of vast importance that we guard against speculating be- 
yond the range of our powers. For while we know something 
of the mind or spirit of man, in its essential nature and destiny, 
we do nct know everything. The whole subject touches upon 
the inscrutable and ineffable, so that we know just enough for 
faith, comparatively little for science. Ontology as the science 
of being has often proved a dangerous abstraction; and yet 
the soul of man is a being or essence infinitely superior to 
what Dr Wayland calls “brute matter,” and having relations 
to God and eternal perfection of the profoundest and most 
affecting nature. So also God is an essence, infinite, self-sus- 
tained, and eternal, from whom we and all things spring. 
This much we know, this much we are assured of from our 
constitutional or intuitive convictions; but ah, how much is 
there respecting both the soul and God which we cannot know! 
so that “a science of God,” a science of the absolute, in any 
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proper sense of the term, and especially in the sense attached 
to it by the followers of Schelling or Hegel, strikes us as a 
’ monstrous extravagance. But we must not conclude that be- 
cause we cannot know everything, we can know nothing. It 
is but little indeed in comparison to the unknown, which is 
infinite; but that little is of unspeakable value. It transcends 
all finite science, and lays the foundation of our hopes for 
eternity. 

In all our science we must begin with the phenomenal and 
concrete, the relative and conditioned. Nor must we ever 
entirely leave them ; for the absolute and the relative, the finite 
and the infinite, explain each other. Their harmony, if not 
demonstrated as science, can yet be discerned as reality. Both 
are necessary to a complete idea of the universe and man. In 
their combination we are saved from idealism on the one hand, 
and materialism on the other. 

It is in this respect that some philosophers have imagined 
that they could construct a purely demonstrative science of 
mind, and thus prove not only what it is, but what it must 
be. Cousin first suggested this thought, on the ground of 
the distinction between a chronological and a logical necessity. 
The external and phenomenal both in matter and in mind are 
first given, and are hence chronologically necessary to self- 
consciousness, as well as our @ priori, or intuitive convictions, 
such as space and time, cause, substance, unity, personality, 
and so forth; but these being attained, they are found to be 
logically or rationally necessary to any mental manifestation 
whatever, and indeed to the existence and reality of any 
phenomena internal or external. Mr Mahan, in his “ Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,” p. 256, refers to this in the following 
sentence, though he is mistaken in the supposition that he is 
the first to suggest it: ‘ Necessary ideas and principles, on 
the otlier hand, admit of a kind of proof that, as far as my 
. knowledge extends, has escaped the notice of philosophers. 

All such ideas and principles sustain, as we have seen, to con- 
tingent phenomena and principles the relation of Jogical 
antecedents, while the former sustain ¢o the latter the relation of 
chronological antecedents. Now in addition to the kind of proof 
(necessity and universality) adduced by Mr Reid, ideas and 
principles admit of this also. “We can designate the pheno- 
mena or principles to which they sustain the relation of 
logical antecedents. Thus we may prove the reality of time, 
by referring to succession, of the reality of which every one is 
conscious. This, in fact, is the highest kind of proof of which 
any principle is susceptible.” 

It is upon this basis, or something similar, that Dr Hickok 
has maintained the possibility of an a priori demonstration of 
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the science of mind. And here, therefore, is the proper place 
to say something more definite of his two works and their 
relation to each other. Dr. Hickok, both in spirit and in 
style, belongs decisively to the German school, modified by 
Coleridge and Cousin, with such additions and corrections as 
his own philosophical genius has supplied. His present work, 
“Empirical Psychology ; or, The Science of the Mind from 
Consciousness,” ought to have preceded his larger and more 
elaborate work on “ Rational Psychology,” published a few 
years ago, for it would have greatly assisted to explain it, 
and, in part, to defend it. Indeed, properly speaking, there 
can be no rational science of mind, in the sense of Dr Hickok, 
without a previous psychology from consciousness more or 
less complete. Without this, a rational psychology, which 
from some central principle or principles must explain the 
whole science of mind, or in which an @ priori demonstra- 
tion of fundamental principles is attempted, would be quite 
irrelevant. We cheerfully admit, however, that Dr Hickok’s 
earlier work is remarkable for its profound and comprehen- 
sive character, subtle reasoning, and lofty philosophical style. 
Too ambitious and technical, it is quite repulsive, as we have 
reason to know, to many acute and well-informed men. Some 
of its positions must be regarded in the light of assumptions, 
which cannot be demonstrated, and some of the applications 
of these principles receive their force perhaps more from our 
practical than our speculative nature. Nevertheless it is one 
of the ‘ablest contributions to purely metaphysical science ever 
made in this country. Bating its extravagant claims, it supplies 
some of the clearest statements of prevalent metaphysical 
theories we have ever encountered, and contains many valu- 
able suggestions. Its penetrative subtlety of analysis and argu- 
ment, and its occasional force and even elegance of style, will 
attract the attention of every competent judge; glbeit a friend 
of ours, who ought to be versed in philosophical studies, declared 
that he would as soon read a volume composed of Bolton stone. 
But as an a priori psychology, giving the fundamental 
principles of all possible science, and above all furnishing a 
formal demonstration of their validity, it may be considered 
premature and unsatisfactory. Our limits, however, utterly 
forbid our entering into anything like a full discussion of this 
elaborate treatise. Suffice it to say, that his “ Psychology 
from Experience” is intended as the complement of this; and 
the books ought to be read and studied together. Both do 
great credit to the metaphysical attainments and acumen of 
their distinguished author. “The Empirical Psychology,” in the 
“matter of mere literary excellence, is the superior of the two. 
The style is simpler and clearer. Though somewhat faulty in 
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this respect, it is less encumbered with technical and newly 
coined epithets. Indeed, his first work bristles with such tech- 
‘nicalities almost as much as Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” 
and in some places is nearly as obscure. The second work, 
however, almost approaches the character of a model in philo- 
sophical composition. It is more technical than Dr Wayland’s, 
and less popular in its general tone; but it is written with great 
precision and even beauty of language. Its classification of 
the mental powers is mainly that of Kant and Cousin, which, 
in our humble opinion, is the most complete and philosophical 
extant. Possibly Sir W. Hamilton may give us a better, 
when he comes to publish his whole system, in a modified or 
completed form; for doubtless his active and comprehensive 
mind will scarcely rest satisfied with his present partial specu- 
lations. In some particulars he has adopted Cousin’s nomen- 
clature now. The only decisive exception he has made has re- 
ference to the use of the term reason, applied by Kant, Cousin, 
Coleridge, Hickok, and others, to the “ noetic faculty,” or 
faculty of intuitions ; by Sir W. Hamilton and Dr Wayland to 
the “dianoetic faculty,” or the faculty of reasoning. This, 
however, may be more a question of words than of things. The 
present tendency among philosophical writers is to the first of 
these uses, as there is something connatural to the idea of rea- 
son, as “ that which is highest in man,” in its application to 
the intuitive powers of the human mind. The classification 
of Hickok strikes us as exceedingly neat and satisfactory. To 
Dr Wayland’s we demur a little. He has no place for the 
understanding, or the faculty of judgments and generaliza- 
tions, under which stand so beautifully all genera and species 
of predicative judgments and logical forms. He refers all this 
to abstraction and generalization, which, in our view, better 
describe methods or functions of the understanding than the 
simple charaeter of the faculty which performs them. So also 
he confines the term reason, as already stated, to reasoning, 
which, as he admits, creates no data, but simply takes them 
as given in consciousness or by the intuitive faculty, and ap- 
plies them to their legitimate logical use. So that reasoning 
is not so much a means of investigation, or a source of truth, 
as an instrument of proof and application. The syllogism 
discovers nothing, it only proves. What, then, is the power 
or faculty of intuitive convictions, or the necessary principles 
of thought, such as space, time, unity, cause, substance, per- 
sonality, and so forth? Hamilton, we think, would prefer the 
term intelligence, or pure intellection, which sees or reads in- 


wardly. Reid calls it “the common sense,” using the word, 


sense, of course, only in a spiritual sense. Dr Wayland uses 
the term original suggestion, borrowed possibly from Dr Brown, 
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who resolved all the phenomena of mind into simple and rela- 
tive suggestion. We would not contend about a word, but 
words are the symbols and representatives of things, and the 
more complete and exact therefore the better. In this view 
we frankly own that we do not like Dr Wayland’s terminology. 
It is vague and incomplete. It does not suggest the right idea. 
Especially it does not convey the idea of authority due to our 
elementary convictions, or first principles of all reasoning. It 
rather suggests the contrary. True, the term “ original,” helps 
it a little, but not much; for the true origin of these great 
binding and harmonising principles, on which we build the 
magnificent superstructure of all science and religion, is not to 
be sought in the suggestions of the human mind, but rather 
in the Source whence sprung the mind itself, the great centre 
and sum of all truth. For, while these truths are ours, as 
given in the consciousness, we neither made nor suggested 
them. They are of all times and ages, nay, they are superior 
to all times and ages. They are authoritative and universal, 
and belong to God, the only absolute and eternal Truth, 
Beauty, and Goodness in the universe. Hence they may be 
termed truths of the pure reason; while the truths derived 
by reasoning from them, or the truths thence deduced and 
applied, may be termed truths of the discursive reason. To 
discriminating thought and expression, some such distinction 
is indispensably necessary ; otherwise two different things, 
reason as intuition, and reason as reasoning, will be perpe- 
tually confounded.* Reason, or the highest power of the 
human mind, we do not believe, as Schelling and Coleridge 
teach, to be “ commensurate or identical with existence,” 
but we believe it to be something more than the mere formal 
understanding, or the power of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion. If it is a faculty of original suggestion, it is also a 
faculty of authoritative intuition, and consequently of neces- 
sary conviction, to all sane or properly constituted minds. In- 
deed, it is mind itself, in its most essential state, in its most 
rational manifestation. 

Of course Drs Wayland and Hickok, with Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and all the best informed metaphysicians of modern times, 
reject what is called the representative theory of perception 
and consequently of thought, the fruitful source of delusion in 
philosophy, being the basis of the errors of Locke, Condillac, 
and Hume on the one hand, and of Berkeley, Fichte, and Hegel, 
on the other. Matter and mind, the Zo and the Non Ego, as 
separate realities and entities, are instantly given in every act 

* For an exposition of this subject we refer our readers to the most perfect of Cousin's 
works, the recent and augmented edition of his “ Lectures on the True, the Beautiful, 


and the Good,” in which some of his earlier views are modified, and some of his most 
objectionable expressions are changed and corrected. 
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of perception. Nothing intervenes as a representative of things 
or ideas. We know that the world exists, we know also that 
we ourselves exist. But how the mind is present to an exter- 
nal object, or an external object present to the mind, or how 
the mind makes that object present to itself, is a question 
that perhaps transcends us. Yet it may be no more mysteri- 
ous than the fact that my thought, or the object of my thought, 
at one end of a telegraphic wire, should be communicated to 
the mind of a friend at the other end of the wire. In all pro- 
bability, however, both mind and matter are more than they 
seem. They have modes of intercourse inscrutable to us in 
our present state. While in the body, the mind is not of the 
body, and may therefore easily transcend the body. It seems 
to be limited to a particular locality, and yet it glances from 
earth to heaven, from heaven toearth. It may well, therefore, 
dispense with phantasms or representative images between it 
and matter, and between it and its own reflected or remem- 
bered moods. For it is an original, independent, spiritual 
essence, which has energies and intuitions far transcending 
all external and material things; and hence we have reason 
to believe that it will live and rejoice when the stars are dim. 
These great truths, we are happy to say, nearly all the lead- 
ing metaphysical thinkers both of this country and Europe, and 
among these Drs Wayland and Hickok, practically hold and 
powerfully illustrate. We rejoice to add that they are living, 
practical, Christian men, whose great powers are devoted to 
the defence and propagation of spiritual religion. 

There are many things both in Dr Wayland’s and in Dr 
Hickok’s book, to which, did our limits allow, we should like 
to refer at length. For example, we should be glad to discuss 
their views of consciousness, which Dr H. makes the light of 
the soul, and Dr W. a faculty of the soul, but which Sir W. 
Hamilton, more justly and philosophically, as we conceive, 
makes the soul itself; for its very essence lies in its being 
self-conscious and self-controlled, as a free spiritual agent. 
So, also, we should like to notice Dr Wayland’s view of sensa- 
tion, which he seems to confound with affection or emotion, 
which is always a result of perception, and contrast them 
with what appears to be the juster view of Dr Hickok, who 
makes sensation to consist, not of a mental affection or emo- 
tion, but of an impression or change in the senses produced 
by the contact of the external object. The object is one thing, 
the sense another thing, their contact another, and the change 
produced by this contact still another; and just here, in the 
new state or change produced by such contact, lies the fact of 
sensation, of which the mind takes cognisance, and from which 
springs, by a simultaneous act, the completed perception of 
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the subject and the object. Dr Hickok’s analysis of this matter 
is exceedingly refined and beautiful. We commend it to the 
attention of metaphysicians. But these and many other points 
of importance we are compelled to omit. 

In conclusion, we must be permitted to refer to some state- 
ments of Dr Wayland’s, on the subject of causality, which we 
deem of the greatest importance ; and we can only regret that 
he has not expressed them with more decision, and discussed 
them at greater length ; for, in our view, they contain for us 
theologians the most important point in mental science. 
Speaking of various instances of causation, some of which are 
quite dissimilar to others, he proceeds as follows :— 


“ Hence, I would ask, may there not be different kinds of causation? 
May not causation in matter bea totally different newus from causation 
in mind? Were we endowed with faculties capable of knowing per- 
fectly all the phenomena, might we not find them as dissimilar in them- 
selves as they are in their effects ? 

“Such being the possibility, can it be legitimate to reason from 
causation in the one case to causation in the other ; that is, to conclude 
that because causation in matter is one thing, therefore causation in 
spirit is the same thing? Is not the argument for fatalism deduced 
from a view of the indissoluble nature of cause and effect founded on 
this assumption ? 

“‘ Granting what is evidently true, that under precisely the present 
conditions, any given cause must inevitably produce, whether in matter 
or spirit, a definite and certain effect, are there not many things predi- 
cable of the inevitableness in the one case, which cannot be predicated 
of itin the other? For instance, I present to a miser a case of distress, 
precisely calculated in its nature to awaken benevolent emotions in the 
mind of an intellectual and moral being in anormal condition. But, 
by a course of previous voluntary action, he has so changed his mind 
from its normal condition, that the recital serves no other purpose than 
to harden his heart against suffering. In his present condition, this 
result as inevitably follows from my appeal, as his death would follow 
from my plunging a knife into his bosom. Now, granting the inevit- 
ableness in both these eases to be the same, is the nexus between the 
two events of the same character ? Suppose me to know the inevitable- 
ness to be the same, is the moral character of the two actions equal? 

‘‘ Tf, then, finally, the nature of causation in matter and causation in 
mind be so unlike, when finite beings alone are concerned, that we can- 
not reason from one to the other, how much greater must be the dis- 
parity when the cause is infinite, and the effect produced is on the finite! 

ow, especially from causation in matter, can we reason respecting the 
acts of the Infinite Spirit, whose thoughts are not as our thoughts? It 
would surely be humbler and wiser philosophy, if we believe in a 
Universal Cause of perfect holiness and perfect love, to receive the 
facts of his government as he ,has revealed them, assured that in the 
abysses of his wisdom, far past our finding out, mercy and truth go be- 


fore his face, and justice and judgment are the habitation of his throne.” 
—(Pp. 158, 159.) 
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We regret that our limits will not allow us to say all that 
we wish to say respecting these suggestions. We have no 
hesitation, however, in declaring our firm and unalterable be- 
lief in the essential distinction between matter and mind, not 
simply as to their constitution, but as to their action. They 
are so distinct in this respect that they scarcely admit of com- 
parison. That they act upon each other, cannot, indeed, be 
denied; so that there must be certain qualities in both which 
render such action possible; but the action of mind upon mat- 
ter, or of matter upon mind, is, after all, essentially different 
from the action of mind upon mind. Still clearer and more 
decisive, if possible, is the difference between the action of 
matter upon matter, and that of mind upon mind. The follow- 
ing are some of the points of difference. 

1. Change in matter is generally by motion or change in 
space, one thing acting on another by displacement, and thus 
forming new combinations, by means of the well-known and 
uniform law, that action and reaction are equal. Thus one 
ball strikes another, and what we call cause instantly becomes 
effect. The entire motion of the one is communicated to the 
other, and thus the effect equals the cause. The ratio between 
them is exact. Change in mind must be entirely different; for 
mind has neither extension nor form. If moved at all, there 
is no change of locality, but only a change of thought, feeling, 
or will. Moreover, the effect may or may not equal the cause. 
The cause may or may not become an effect. 

2. Thus change in matter is either mechanical or chemical, or 
both; in mind, it is altogether spiritual and moral. An acid 
and an alkali are mechanically brought together. A chemical 


change ensues, manifested to us by effervescence, and the effect — 


or result is a neutral salt. Here the mechanical and the che- 
mical combine as causes to produce a definite effect. To 
change the mind, however, truth, reason, motive, must be pre- 
sented. This change is in the affections, or the will. The 
result is a free, voluntary state, or a free, voluntary action. 
How different causation in the one case and in the other! 

3. Mind is always conscious of change, matter never. The 
one sees, the other is blind. In mind, all causation is an affair 
of choice; in matter, of necessity. 

4. Thus causation in matter never returns upon itself. It 
is always in a uniform line; so that here all effects become 
causes, and all causes effects in their turn, the whole forming 
a chain of inevitable succession, unalterable, except by the 
omnipotence of God. The river never runs backward. But 
causation in mind often returns upon itself, undoes what has 
been done, alters the succession, changes the life. This is 
strikingly illustrated in the case of an intemperate man becom- 
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ing a sober one for the rest of his life. Thus the spiritual 
river may run backwards, or take a new course. It is true 
everything depends upon the will; and it is possible that the 
will of a man may be so bent upon sin, that sin will inevitabl 
follow and follow for ever. And thus, as Dr Wayland inti- 
mates, moral causation is conditioned by the state of the heart 
or will, But this does not alter the case. For it is in the 
exercise of freedom only that ruin is possible. Nature is ne- 
cessary, but nature does not ruin itself. The power of perdi- 
tion belongs to the free nature of man. In this respect, nature 
and spirit are essentially different. 

5. Matter is limited to space and time, and is thence bound 
by the chain of these inexorable necessities. In these, there- 
fore, all natural causation must take place. It is a thing of 
uniform antecedents and consequents, amenable only to the 
Creator of the universe. Mind discovers and appreciates the _ 
limits of space and time, but transcends them. It is not, 
therefore, bound by these unalterable powers. Mind is free of 
the universe. It overleaps the barrier of the visible and tran- 
sient; for it is spiritual and immortal. 

We thus establish the freedom of the will, not, indeed, asa 
freedom from the laws of its own spiritual nature, and hence 
not as a freedom from motive and character,—for these, of 
course, condition its action,—but as a freedom to think, to feel, 
to purpose, and act, under God, with a view to its own free 
and eternal development. We have the power to will and to do 
good or evil, which nature or matter has not. So that there 
can be no reasoning whatever from causation in matter to 
causation in mind. 

From not observing this distinction, theology has often been 
tun into the greatest absurdities. The more logically, too, 
the reasoning has proceeded from a mechanical view of causa- 
tion, the greater and more disastrous its errors. Any thing 
may be proved in this way—fatalism, atheism, or pantheism. 
For example, it is assumed that man has a xature, to be evolved 
causatively as in matter. It is deeper than all consciousness 
or will. It is imposed upon us. It is a bad or sinful nature. 
Therefore, running back the idea, as in natural causes, to its 
ultimate cause, it is found in eternity, in a pre-existent state, 
or more logically, in God himself. Therefore,—the reasoning 
must inevitably proceed,—man is bound in the chains of a 
fatal necessity, and God is the author of sin. But this is too 
much to be believed, and so the poor, bewildered intellect, 
escapes into atheism. For, it says, it is better to have no God 
than an unjust God. 

Again, if causation in nature and in man is the same, then 
all is nature,—man is included in nature. All come from one 
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source. God is the final cause into which all other causes are 
resolved; for man, not being himself a free, productive cause, 
- but simply an effect of a previous cause or causes, and all these 
depending, like a chain, upon God, then pantheism is true. 
And thus hyper-Calvinism, which confounds natural and spiri- 
tual causes, and denies to man any true freedom, has fre- 
——- been run, logically and legitimately too, into pantheism. 
n this view God is the immediate cause of all effects, not onl 
in nature but in man, the cause not only of the good but of the 
bad. But bad and good are here speedily lost; for it is a dis- 
tinction in cause which makes a distinetion in character and 
action; and that being lost, nothing is left but God and nature, 
God, it is concluded, is all,—both good and bad. The universe 
is God, God is the universe. 

But make God the infinite, free, productive cause of the 
universe, and man, under God, a free, productive, finite cause, 
—that is, the real and not imaginary cause of his own volitions 
and actions,—and you save theology, you save religion and 
morals, 

But we must tear ourselves from this interesting discussion, 
and commend it to the attention of all thoughtful students of 
mental science and theology. 





Art. [X.—1. The Reformers before the Reformation. The Fif- 
teenth Century. John Huss and the Council of Constance. By 
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B.A., Trin. Coll., Dublin. Edinburgh: W. Whyte and Co: 
1844. 

2. Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany 
and the Netherlands. Depicted by Dr C. ULLMANN. The 
translation by the Rev. Ropert Menzies. Vol.I. Edin- 
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3. The Dark Ages: A Series of Essays, intended to illustrate the 
State of Religion and Literature in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, 
and Twelfth Centuries. By the Rev. S. R. MaitLanp, D.D., 
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How delightful it is to witness the dawn of a newday! A 
thin streak of light in the east,—a leaden hue on the face of 
the waters, quickly brightening into green,—a fitful struggle 
between the powers of light and darkness,—and the new day 
opens its eye on a sleeping world. The curtains of night are 
withdrawn, and the mists slowly rising discover headlands, 
and mountains, and smiling valleys. How delightful, and yet 
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how solemn! Another leaf in the book of Time has been turned 
over, to be written upon by the living and read by the coming 
race of man. And on that pure sheet how many crimes and 
virtues, cruelties and kindnesses, successes and shortcomings 
will be recorded, ere it is rolled up at night and added to the 
volume of the Past! How it will be blotted with tears, and 
dabbled with blood! How many will have cause to bless, and 
how many to curse that rising beam! How many souls will it 
usher into being never to die, and how many will it light to 
their long home! 

It is with similar feelings that we contemplate the early 
history of the Reformation. That event was the dawning of a 
new day on our world; for, next to that blessed Sun which 
arose “beautiful upon the mountains” of ancient Zion, when 
“the day-spring from on high” visited our earth, was the 
glory of that light which rose on Europe after the long night 
of papal ignorance, slavery, and superstition. And, as we 
watch the first glimmerings of that dawn, revealed in the dim 
foreshadowings of its earlier witnesses, the interest naturally 
felt in the scanty information rescued from the obscurity of 
the past, is deepened by reflecting on the manifold results of 
that early dawn, as developed in the trials and triumphs of 
the Reformation-day. Well do we recollect the peculiar feel- 
ings with which, in early life, and before we could well under- 
stand the text, we gazed on the rude portraits of the reformers 
in Beza’s Icones, that is (to translate the title of that curious 
work), “ Faithful likenesses of the men, eminent both for doc- 
trine and piety, mainly through whose ministry the study of 
liberal learning was restored, and at the same time true re- 
ligion was revived in various parts of Christendom, within our 
own memory and that of our fathers: to which are added 
descriptions of their lives and labours.” There, in the front 
rank of this noble army, stands the name of our own JOHN 
Wycuirre. We hold it of no small importance to remark 
that Beza, living so much nearer the day to which he refers, 
and speaking of matters “ within his own memory and that of 
his fathers,” assigns to our countryman the first place among 
his standard-bearers,—antesignant, patrum memoria, instau- 
randi Christianismi martyres. And right heartily does he give 
him the honour of having dealt the first fatal blow to the anti- 
christian system, in the apostrophe to his memory, couched in 
words of classical and poetic beauty :— 


“ Be thine, O England, in the first place, the true and immortal 
honour, though an honour afterwards foully sullied by thyself, of 
having given birth to Jonny Wycuirre, who first dared, after the lapse 
of many ages, to proclaim open war against the Roman harlot, till 
then quietly deluding the drunken kings of Europe; and that with 
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such success, that she received, not from thee, but from the sword of 
the divine Word, wielded by his hand, a wound which, apparently 
healed for a time, was ever breaking out afresh, and which at length, 
by the blessing of God, proved fatal! For thee, too, renowned cham- 
pion, there was reserved the crown of martyrdom, which, though it 
eluded thee during thy life-time, was conferred, forty years after thy 
death, on thy burnt bones,—the antichristian church by this single 
crime at once branding on herself a perpetual mark of cruelty, and 
doing all the greater honour unto thee !” 


Beza has not given us a likeness of the English Reformer; 
but it has been preserved, and must be familiar to many from 
the beautiful portrait in his Life by Dr Vaughan. And what 
a noble countenance is there! What benignity in that dark 
contemplative eye! and yet, viewed in connection with that 
aquiline nose, and those firm-set lips, what an amount of 
sarcasm, vigour, and determination! That was clearly no 
man to be trifled with. We almost think we see before us the 
tall prophet-like figure of the proto-reformer, walking about 
“barefooted, in his long frieze gown.” We can almost fancy 
we hear him inveighing against the begging friars, and de- 
nouncing the pope, as “that proud priest of Rome, the most 
accursed of clippers and purse-kervers.” We can imagine how 
the emaciated figure of that old man would look, with its re- 
verend beard, when he started up from the couch on which he 
was supposed to be dying, and scowling on the mendicant 
monks, who came expecting to hear him crying Peccavi, ex- 
claimed, “I shall not die, but live, and shall declare the wicked 
doings of the friars.” No character, living so far back in the 
history of our church, is so familiar to all of us. Of his con- 
temporaries, so famous in their day,—of Walter Burley, styled 
the Plain Doctor, of William Occam, the Singular Doctor, or 
of Thomas Bradwardine, the Profound Doctor,—few have 
heard even the names. But all Reformed Christendom claims 
aquaintance with John Wycliffe, the Evangelical Doctor. 

Wycliffe was, beyond all question, the first entitled to the 
name of a Reformer before the Reformation. Stern in temper, 
austerely simple and self-denied in habits, he attacked at first 
not so much the errors of the church as the vices of her clergy. 
He was the John Baptist of the English Reformation,—“ the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord.” He was loud and unsparing in denouncing the worldli- 
ness, the ambition and luxury of the prelates,—the hypocrisy, 
yenality, sensuality, and idleness of the monastic and sacerdo- 
tal orders. But he did not confine himself to this mode of 
attack. Few things, indeed, are more remarkable, consider- 
ing the disadvantages under which he laboured, and the dark- 
ness that brooded around him, than the vast amount of eyan- 
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gelical light that seems to have found its way into his mind, 
and the general soundness and scripturalness of his theological 
views. His biographers have been at a great loss to explain 
how a man born and bred in a thoroughly popish family, and 
in the very depth of the medieval night, should have taken 
such a decided and intelligent part against Popery. Some 
tell us that it was by studying the Christian Fathers; but 
how many had been poring for centuries over the same volumes 
without any such result? We do not recolleet of an instance 
in which any were brought to the knowledge of the truth by 
studying the Fathers. Their writings were, in fact, the only 
gospel and literature of the dark ages; but as in the case of 
the potato-blight it has been thought that the mischief may 
be traced to the practice, too long continued, of propagating the 
plant from the cuttings instead of the seed, so it was with the 
religion derived from the study of the Fathers. Their works, 
so far as they sprung from the seed-plot of divine revelation, 
were excellent in their kind; but when they, in their turn, 
were converted into a seed-plot, the crop derived from their 
cuttings soon degenerated, and became, in course of time, a 
mass of corruption. Wycliffe had recourse to the good seed 
of the Word of God; and the consequence was a rich and vigor- 
ous crop of sound theology. Like Luther, whom he resem- 
bled in many of the leading features of his character, he was a 
devout and diligent student of Holy Scripture. It is needless 
to look farther for an explanation of his proficiency in Chris- 
tian knowledge. Not contented with pruning the excrescences 
of the papal system, he struck boldly at its root. He teaches 
the total corruption of human nature, the perpetual obligation of 
the moral law, and a simple dependence on the merits of Christ 
for salvation. On the subject of the eucharist, he gradually 
shook himself free from the errors to which Luther himself re- 
mained to the last too much addicted. In his later treatises, 
Wycliffe boldly maintains, that “the consecrated host which we 
see upon the altar is neither Christ nor any part of him, but only 
an effectual sign of him.” He plainly declares the sacrifice of 
Christ on the cross to be sufficient, without any other cause con- 
curring, tosave men from hell; and persuadesmen to trust wholly 
in Him, and not to seek to be justified in any other way but 
through his righteousness. “HEAL us, LORD, FOR NOUGHT,” 
was his usual prayer: “for no merit of ours, but for thy 
mercy. We are all originally sinners as Adam, in Adam: his 
leprosy cleaveth faster to us than Naaman’s did to Gehazi: so 
that we cannot so much as think a good thought, unless Jesus, 
the angel of grace, send it; nor perform a good work, unless 
he perform it in us. His mercy comes before us, so that we 
receive grace; and followeth us, helping us, and keeping us in 
VOL, 1V.— NO. XIV. 2k 
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grace.” At length, following up the light of Scripture, he 
openly denounced the pope as the ANTICHRIST of revelation. 
Speaking of the two rival popes then at war with each other, 
he says, ‘‘ They set up the standard of Jesus Christ, the teacher 
of peace, mercy, and charity, in order to murder Christians, for 
the sake of two knavish priests who are manifestly Antichrist. 
When shall we see the proud priest of Rome grant plenary in- 
dulgence to engage men to live in peace, charity, and forbear- 
ance, as he does to animate Christians to cut one another's 
throats?” It deserves to be mentioned here, by the way, that 
so far was Wycliffe in advance of his age, that, at a period 
when all quarrels, even those of churchmen, were decided by 
bloody battles, he condemned all war as unchristian. His 
teaching here seems to have amounted to no more than the in- 
culcation of the spirit of the gospel, which is unquestionably 
opposed to all violence, bloodshed, and strife, and which is 
destined ultimately to put an end to the horrors, as it will to 
the causes and occasions of war. We cannot fail, however, to 
admire the truly Christian spirit of the man, which soared so 
high above the prejudices of his time, and anticipated on the 
field of the world, as well as of the church, the triumphs of the 
gospel of peace. 

If any thing were needed to show the source from whence 
Wycliffe drew his inspiration, and to assign him his true posi- 
tion as the proto-reformer, it would be the fact of his hav- 
ing been the first to translate the Scriptures into the English 
tongue. This herculean task he fulfilled, unaided and alone, 
-translating from the Vulgate, but with singular fidelity. Pain- 
fully copied by hundreds of scribes, these sacred volumes were 
widely circulated, and must have often been read in secret and 
at the midnight hour, in hall and cottage; producing effects 
only to be revealed at the day of final accounts, but doubtless 
contributing, in ways unseen, to the progress of the future 
Reformation. It is a remarkable fact, that throughout the 
succeeding century, many of these parchments, more precious 
to their possessors than the Sibylline leaves, though many must 
have been burnt, were carefully preserved, till superseded by 
the art of printing ; and that to this day copies of Wycliffe’s 
manuscript Bible survive, while it was only committed to the 
press a few years ago. The attempt to “lay open the gospel 
to the laity, and to women who could read,” was considered, by 
the bigoted priesthood of the period, as a casting of the pearl 
‘abroad, to be trodden under feet of swine ; and a later writer, 
who is actuated by the same spirit, speaking of the multitudes 
thus put in possession of the heavenly treasure, has said, “ In 
their hands it became an engine of wonderful power. Men 
were flattered by the appeal to their private judgment; the 
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new doctrines insensibly acquired partisans and protectors in 
the higher classes ; a spirit of inquiry was generated, and the 
seeds were sown of that religious revolution which, in little more 
than a century, astonished and convulsed the nations of 
Europe.” When, to this we add, that three hundred of his 
sermons have escaped the flames, to which they were sen- 
tenced, we cannot but mark the special providence which 
watched over these silent evangelists, and must agree with 
Milton, that Wycliffe’s preaching was the “ saving torch at 
which succeeding Reformers lighted their tapers.” His person 
seems to have been as inviolable as his writings; for, after 
escaping, almost miraculously, the snares and the fury of his 
antagonists, he fell quietly asleep in his rectory at Lutterworth, 
about the sixtieth year of his age, in the year 1384. Baffled 
in their designs against his life, his enemies wreaked their 
revenge more than thirty years afterwards, upon his bones, 
which they burnt, and cast into a neighbouring brook. “ Thus,” 
me Fuller, in his quaint way, “ the brook hath conveyed his 
asheg into Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 
and they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of Wycliffe 
are the emblem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed all the 
world over.” 

And there, in Beza’s rude but faithful gallery of portraits, 
stands the likeness of Wycliffe’s disciple, JoHn Huvuss,—on 
which we have gazed so often and so wistfully, wondering how 
the wicked prelates and priests of Constance could be so eruel 
as to burn that man, whose visage is the very picture of simple 
goodness, lighted up with more than earthly.intelligence; though 
well could we see, in the upward glance of that melancholy eye, 
so steadily fixed on heaven, that he was one who might face 
the fires of martyrdom. And, indeed, the whole story of his 
base betrayal into the hands of his murderers, his noble con- 
fession before the princes of the empire and high priests of 
the church, his meek firmness in the day of trial, and his calm 
intrepidity amidst the torments of a eruel death, reminds one 
more of the tragedy of the Cross than any other martyrdom on 
record. 

The history of Huss is inseparately connected with that of 
the Council of Constance; and this again leads back to the 
great schism between the rival popes, which led to the convo- . 
cation of that Council. The schism commenced in 1378, when 
Urban VL., an Italian, was elected pope at Rome, in compli- 
ance with the clamours of the Roman populace; and Clement 
VIL., a Frenchman, was chosen as pope by the French cardi- 
nals, and took up his residence at Naples, and subsequently at 
Avignon. Europe was divided between the rival pontiffs, ac- 
cording to the interest of the various sovereigns; and it is curi- 
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ous to know, that while England, with Germany and Italy, re- 
mained obedient to Urban, Scotland, with France and Spain, 
embraced the side of Clement. Dire were the effects of this 
schism on the interests of the Roman Church. Urban, a fero- 
cious despot, died of impotent rage in 1389, giving place to 
Boniface IX., under whom simony and all sorts of abuses at- 
tained a rampant growth. Clement, living in licentious ease 
at Avignon, and distributing the offices of the church to buf- 
foons and libertines, was succeeded by Benedict XIII., who 
was as notorious for his Spanish obstinacy, defied all his ene- 
mies with fire and sword, and on being besieged in his palace 
might be seen on the fortifications, with bell and taper, hurl- 
ing forth his maledictions on the enemy. Between the con- 
tending factions, Europe was involved in the flames of war. 
Christendom was astounded to behold two infallibilities de- 
nouncing each other for heresy, schism, simony, and every evil 
work. The minds of the superstitious vulgar were thrown 
into inextricable perplexity, not knowing where to look for 
pardon and salvation, while each head of the church contended 
for the ascendency, and each was condemning the other, with 
all his adherents, to eternal perdition. Thinking men every- 
where began to call in question the pretended authority of the 
tribunal thus divided against itself. The theory of papal in- 
fallibility received a shock from which it has never recovered. 
Providence doubtless designed to punish the monstrous as- 
sumption by giving it a practical contradiction; and as ere the 
gospel came to smite to the dust the fanes and idols of ancient 
Paganism, it pleased God to “ make foolish the wisdom of this 
world,” which had been put to the test of ages and found want- 
ing, so before the blow was struck at the Papacy by the Re- 
formation, he permitted it to exhibit, with its own hand and 
in spite of itself, the absurdity of its pretensions. Every thing 
conspired to complete the humiliating exposure. No one 
monarch was sufficiently powerful to compete with the rest, or 
turn the balance in favour of either of the papal candidates. 
Churchmen, torn between their dread of schism on the one 
side, and allegiance to their favourite pope on the other, beat 
their brains in vain to reconcile the conflicting claims of in- 
terest and duty. Unable to see any mode of extricating the 
church from the dilemma, one of them compared it to the 
halo observed round some of the planets, “a circle in which 
can be found neither end nor outlet, neither bottom nor shore.” 
In vain were the universities consulted. The Sorbonne, con- 
voking no less than “sixty-seven archbishops and bishops, 
about a hundred and forty abbots, and an infinite number of 
doctors and licentiates of the universities of the kingdom,” in 
solemn conclave gave their voice against Benedict; but Bene- 
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dict replied by a bull, in which he excommunicated the whole 
set of them, whether cardinals, archbishops, kings, or emperors. 
France became a prey to the triple plague of foreign, civil, and 
religious war: nothing was heard but the clash of arms and 
the groans of an agonized people; whilst loud over all were 
the voices of the two high priests, cursing the king, the clergy, 
and the nation, and thundering their anathemas at each other. 
Another spasmodic effort was made to heal the strife: a council 
was called at Pisa in 1409, composed of two hundred arch- 
bishops and bishops, three hundred abbots, the heads of al- 
most all the orders, deputies from the principal universities 
and metropolitan churches, ambassadors from various courts, 
and doctors without number. Never had such an imposing 
assembly been seen in Europe. This council deposed both the 
reigning pontiffs, and elected another as pope, who took the 
name of Alexander V. But the only result was, that Gre- 
gory and Benedict, the deposed popes, protested against the 
whole proceedings ; and instead of two popes, the church was 
now saddled with three! We have read of a French mono- 
maniac, who imagined he constantly saw at the foot of his 
bed the ghost of a departed friend, and who, when his at- 
tendants, with the view of undeceiving him, presented another 
figure in the same likeness, and at the same spot, exclaimed 
in horror, “ Mon Dieu, il y a deux!” and expired. With 
similar feelings of surprise and dismay must the deluded vot- 
aries of the pope have witnessed this ominous multiplication 
of their idol. Nor can we afford, in the midst of so many real 
calamities, to indulge in much sympathy for the distress into 
which superstition must have been thrown, when the Dagon 
whom she had so long worshipped was thus laid prostrate and 
dismembered on the threshold of his own temple. 

But, besides this scandalous schism in the church that boasts 
of its perpetual unity, it was overrun with the grossest corrup- 
tion. Temporal monarchs, availing themselves of the succours 
they afforded to the contending pontiffs, procured from them 
in return the spiritual gifts to which they laid claim. The 
hideous picture drawn by Clemangis is well known. He de- 
scribes the papal court, or rather courts, as scenes of the 
most unblushing profligacy and simony; the clergy as gadding 
from house to house, gambling and drinking; and the monas- 
teries as houses of the vilest prostitution. Gerson, in hardly 
less stringent terms, declares the court of Rome to lave “ be- 
come worldly, devilish, and tyrannical.” If such were the 
clergy, what must have been the state of the laity? Never in 
Europe had there been such a flood of impurity,—never at any 
other period were men so small, and vice so gigantic,—never 
were evils so plentiful and remedies so inefficacious. 
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The contemplation of these evils inspired many of the better- 
disposed clergy with mingled feelings of sorrow and alarm, 
and prompted them to seek the reformation of the church. 
Among these the most illustrious was John Charlier Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Paris. M. Bonnechose, whose 
excellent work has been some time now before the public, has 
devoted a chapter to Wycliffe and Gerson, with the view of 
showing the points of likeness and contrast between them. It 
is certainly surprising to see how nearly they coincide:— 


“The universal church,” said Gerson, “is an assemblage of all 
Christians, Greeks and barbarians, men and women, nobles and pea- 
sants, rich and poor. It is that church which, according to tradition, 
can neither err nor fail. Its chief is Jesus Christ alone ; pope, cardinals, 
prelates, clergy, kings, and people, are all members of it, though in 
different degrees. There is another church, nominated apostolic, which 
is particular, and contained in the universal church,—viz., the pope 
and the clergy ; it is that body which is called the Roman church, which 
has the pope as head, and the other ecclesiastics as members, That 
church can both err and fail,—it may deceive or be deceived,—it may 
fall into schism and heresy,—it is merely the organ or instrument of 
the universal church, and has no authority, except as far as the uni- 
versal church allows it, for the exercise of that power which belongs'to 
it alone. That church has the right of deposing popes who render 
themselves unworthy or incapable of exercising their office ; for if a 
king, who holds the kingdom from his ancestors, may be deposed when 
the public good requires it, how much more may a pope, who owes 
his dignity only to the election of the cardinals, and whose father or 
grandfather may never have had even his jill of beans! Is it not in- 
tolerable, that the son of a Venetian fisherman (Gregory XII.) should 
pretend to the possession of the pontificate, as if it were his inheritance, 
to the great discomfort of the church, and notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of kings, princes, and prelates ? 

“ It is not that authority which falls to the pope that can render him 
holy, as that authority may devolve upon good or bad men; it is not 
even the papal seat, for it is the man who should sanctify the place, 
and not the place which sanctifies the man. What folly, to allow that 
a poor mortal, a child of perdition, a miser, a liar, a fornicator, a 
wicked profligate, should assert that what he binds on earth is bound 
in heaven !” 

“* The pope cannot forgive sins, but God alone, who cleanses from 
all iniquity ; the pope absolves,—that is, shows the sinner how he may 
be absolved.” 

“ Man can do nothing of himself to recover from the fall ; he merits 
nothing by his own works ; Jesus Christ is the only Saviour, and he 

saves those only who have been predestined from all eternity.” 


Could Wyeliffe or Huss, it may be asked, have gone farther 
than this? and where lay the difference between them? Here, 
we conceive, M. Bonnechose has failed to supply a sufficient 
explanation. He has adverted, indeed, to the important con- 
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sideration, that Gerson, as an assertor of the Gallican liber- 
ties, “ placed his hope in the episcopacy, the universities, the 
bishops, and the doctors ;” that he always rendered his bold 
views subordinate to ideas of external order and spiritual au- 
thority, and invariably considered the priest as a man endowed 
with power from the Holy Ghost : while Wycliffe, on the con- 
trary, “thought that inward regeneration, union with God 
through faith in his divine Son, and a life in conformity with 
that of Jesus Christ, were the sole end of religion, the sum- 
total of Christianity.” But, bating the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, we doubt if Gerson would have quarrelled with 
these or any of Wycliffe’s doctrinal views. The real point of 
divergence between them, we suspect, will be found to have 
lain much deeper. We are liable to be led astray on this point 
by the term “Reformation ;” which is employed indiscriminately 
to describe the object of those who, like Gerson, sought the 
reformation of the Church of Rome, and those who, like 
Wycliffe and Luther, aimed at the reformation of religion, 
altogether apart from, and even subversive of the Church of 
Rome. In the former object, Gerson was supported by the 
universities, and by a large body of the prelates, clergy, and 
monastic orders. The avowed object of the Council of Con- 
stance was not only the extirpation of the schism, but “ THE 
REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH IN ITS HEAD AND IN ITS MEM- 
BERS.” And this was the sole design of the Reformatory Col- 
lege, appointed at that Council. But the end of these reform- 
ers was simply to remove the corruptions of the church, as 
external abuses of what was intrinsically good, as temporary 
evils springing from the lack of due discipline, and therefore 
capable of being reformed by the church herself. The object 
of Wycliffe and his followers, again, was the restoration of the 
pure doctrines of the gospel, and the polity of the primitive 
church. The corruptions of Rome, in doctrine, in worship, and 
in administration, they regarded not as abuses of what was 
good, but as marks of what was intrinsically bad; not as mere 
blemishes on the fair face of the spouse of Jesus Christ, but 
as at once the fatal emblems and the meretricious embellish- 
ments of the antichristian harlot. ‘If they could be called 
reformers of the Romish church at all, it could only be in the 
original sense, of seeking a re-formation or reconstruction of the 
whole edifice, from the foundation upwards. They had no hope 
of that church reforming herself. Looking upon her in the 
light of Scripture prophecy, they drew an essential line of dis- 
tinction between her and the church of Christ. The first step 
towards reform, was to go forth out of Babylon; and the legend 
on their banners thenceforth was, Delenda est Oarthago. 
Nothing was farther than this from the thoughts of Gerson 
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and his fellow-reformers. So far as Gerson himself was con- 
cerned, he would have insisted that the doctrines and organiza- 
’ tion of the church should remain intact; only he must have 
put his own construction on the one, and assigned an action of 
his own to the other. The Romish church was still the 
goddess of his idolatry; but, retaining all the nomenclature 
of Rome, he would have decked her out in the attributes of 
the bride of Christ ;—he would have had a Christlike pope, a 
spiritual hierarchy, and a gospel transubstantiation. It is 
painful to think of the mental struggles such a man must have 
undergone in a church, every act of which belied his long-che- 
rished hypothesis ; and it is pitiful to see him at last banished 
from his native soil, and in his retreat on the banks of the 
Jura, shedding tears of bitter grief over the dissolution of his 
impracticable vision of a self-reformed and spiritually-governed 
church. But it is not the less true, that Gerson continued a 
Roman Catholic to the last ; not the less true, that, with all his 
theoretical views on the reformation of the church, he sat in 
judgment with those who condemned Huss to the flames. 

The personal history of Huss, previous to his being brought ~ 
on the theatre of persecution, is comprised in very brief com- 
pass. The Emperor Charles IV. was reigning in Bohemia, 
when, in the year 1373, John Huss was born in that kingdom, 
in the small town of Hussinetz, from which he derives his 
name. Descended, like Luther, from honest peasants, who 
spared no sacrifice to give him a good education, he was taken 
by his mother, then a widow, to the celebrated University of 
Prague. On the way an incident occurred, which illustrates 
the artless piety of the good woman. Having taken with her 
a goose and a cake, as a present to the rector, it so happened 
that on the way the goose escaped. ‘ This untoward accident,” 
says M. Bonnechose, “ appeared to the poor mother of so dis- 
astrous an augury, that, falling on her knees, she prayed to 
God to pour a blessing on her dear child’s head, and then get- 
ting up, she continued her journey, affected alike with the loss 
she had sustained, and with uneasiness at such an omen.” At 
an early age, he manifested marks of the fervent piety which 
afterwards distinguished him. One evening, when reading b 
the fire the Life of St Laurence, his imagination kindled at the 
recital, and he thrust his own hand into the flames. Upon 
being suddenly pulled back by a fellow-student, he said, “I was 
only trying what part of the tortures of this holy man I might 
‘be capable of enduring.” All have agreed in bearing testimony 
to his amiable and spotless character. “ John Huss,” says the 
Jesuit Balbinus, no friend to the martyr, “ was ever more re- 
markable for his acuteness than his eloquence; but the modesty 
and severity of his conduct, his irreproachable life, his pale 
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and melancholy features, his gentleness and affability to all, 
even the most humble, persuaded more than the greatest elo- 
quence.” The writings of Wycliffe were then known at 
Prague. The marriage of Richard II. of England, with Anne, 
sister of the King of Bohemia, having drawn the two countries 
more closely together, a young Bohemian, on his return from 
Oxford, brought back with him the works of the English Re- 
former. Huss read them at first with surprise, and even horror, 
but afterwards with increasing relish and delight. The scan- 
dalous struggle between the two pontiffs, the luxury and arro- 
gance of the cardinals, and the corruption of the clergy, had 
made on him a painful impression, which disturbed him even in 
his sleep. He began to preach in his chapel at Bethlehem 
with more unction and effect. He had imbibed from the Word 
of God the leading doctrines of the gospel, and without pre- 
tending to be a reformer, he adopted unconsciously the tenets 
of Wycliffe on three points of great importance, viz., the ap- 
peal to Scripture, as the only infallible authority; the neces- 
sity of reforming the clergy, either by depriving them of all 
intervention in temporal affairs, or stripping them of the pro- 
perty of which they made so bad a use; and, lastly, the neces- 
sity of a spiritual character in the priesthood, imparted to them 
by the sanctifying influemees of the Holy Ghost, in order to 
their being fit to receive, or worthy to employ, their priestly 
powers. Without inquiring how far these views could be held 
in solution with the dogmas of the Church of Rome, to which 
Huss still avowed his adherence, it is not difficult to see how 
they must have excited the jealousy and dislike of the profli- 
gate and tyrannical priesthood of that communion. Huss 
himself, in the simple integrity of his spirit, does not seem to 
have perceived, nor to have attempted to reconcile, the incon- 
sistency of his conscientious convictions on these heads with 
his protestations of attachment to, and respect for, the Church 
of Rome. M. Bonnechose has said :— 


“‘ He protested his attachment and respect for the Catholic Church; 
he declared his unwillingness to separate from it; and yet, unknown to 
himself, he was giving a sensible shock to its foundations, by maintain- 
ing that believers had the right to examine its decrees before the 
submitted to them. Who does not perceive, that, on the one han 
obedience toa church which declares itself to be immutable and infal- 
lible, and, on the other, examination and appeal to an internal crite- 
rion—the conscience—are two things contrary to each other, and 
incompatible? It would be a difficult thing to believe that John Huss 
believed that he could reconcile them, or that he supposed that he had 
succeeded in the task. We cannot comprehend how he could have 
deceived himself on this point. Yet it is most certain that he attempted 
to effect an agreement between these two hostile principles; and that 
he thus carried in his bosom the germs of a violent struggle, at once 
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irreconcilable and interminable. That was the formidable, insolvable 
problem which agitated his life, and hastened his end.”—(Bonnechose, 
vol. i. p. 88.) 


We question very much whether this problem ever troubled 
the ingenuous mind of Huss at all. He was, no doubt, uncon- 
scious that he was acting on a principle which would ultimately 
shake Rome to its foundations,—the principle of the right of 
private judgment in matters of faith. But that principle, 
though subsequently evolved as a consequence of the successful 
contendings of the Reformers, was not the point primarily pro- 
—_ or fought for in the early struggles of the Reformation. 

uss was a God-fearing man, and the criterion to which he 
appealed was not conscience, but Scripture; which, as the voice 
of God, he held to be a superior authority both to conscience 
and the church.* We are aware it will be said, that by “ con- 
science” our author merely means the private judgment of the 
individual regarding Scripture, in opposition to the public 
judgment of the church. But it is important, in judging of 
this question, to remember that Huss, in common with our 
own martyrs in the days of Mary, in the simplicity of his heart, 
and looking directly in the face of the grand Luminary of the 
Church, never spoke of his conscience, nor of the rights of con- 
science in opposition to those of the*church; he thought only 
of the duties of conscience, and acted accordingly. We have 
no evidence to show that Huss believed the church to be im- 
mutable and infallible; Gerson himself, one of his judges, did 
not believe it. Nor does it appear that there was any such 
fearful conflict in his mind, as our author, viewing him from 
the protestant stand-point, imagines. On the contrary, we 
find him calmly awaiting the consequences of the position he 
has taken, leaving it to his judges to act, as he did, as IN THE 
SIGHT OF Gop; in the spirit of the apostles—by whose ex- 
ample he comforts himself—when they said to their judges, 
“* Whether it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto you 
rather than unto God, judge ye.” Another element still re- 
mains to account for the apparent anomaly of his conduct,— 
Huss sincerely believed himself to be a true Catholic. 

Such a man could not long escape persecution. From the 
moment that his mind was opened to the truth by the reading 
of the Scriptures, aided by the writings of Wycliffe, he found 
himself in collision with the catholicity of Rome; a very differ- 
ent thing from the catholicity of truth, to which Huss, though 

‘ then unconscious of the difference, really belonged. Pope John 
XXIII. had preached up a crusade against Ladislaus, of Hun- 
gary, and fulminated a terrible bull against him. To this bull 
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Huss opposed himself; and he was summoned before the 
archbishop of Prague. ‘“ Will you obey the Pope’s bull, and 
preach up the crusade!” Huss replied, “ There is nothing I 
am more desirous of doing, than to obey the apostolic com- 
mands.” ‘ You hear, my lord archbishop, he is quite willin 
to obey the Pope.” “ Were I to be burned for doing so,” sai 
Huss, “ I would never obey the Pope’s orders but inasmuch as 
they are in conformity with those of the apostles.” Summoned 
once and again to Rome, he refused to obey; and continuing 
to preach in spite of the prohibitions of his superiors, his fol- 
lowers daily increased in numbers. He preached against the 
worship of images, auricular confession, canonical hours, 
and abstinence from meats. He inveighed against the reign- 
ing vices of the clergy,—their rapacity, effeminacy, and luxury, 
their ignorance and arrogance. His solemn appeals to Scri 
ture, backed by pertinent testimonies from the Fathers, laid 
bare the festering sores of the church. The churchmen were 
stung to the quick, and not less so that they were unable to 
answer him; “not finding in him,” as the inquisitor was 
compelled to testify, “up to the present day, either evil or 
error.” But not less anxious were they to rid themselves of 
one whose whole life and doctrine condemned them. Irritated 
at his disobedience, John XXIII. stirred up against him the 
secular powers. But the schism still continuing between the 
three popes, it was deemed necessary that there should be a 
solemn convocation of the whole of Christendom, in which the 
spiritual and temporal powers might meet simultaneously, and, 
by one decisive blow, crush the rising heresy, reform the church, 
and heal its divisions. Pope John’s only hope against Ladis- 
laus was in the Emperor Sigismund ; and Sigismund having 
proposed, that the council should be held in Constance, the Po 
was obliged to comply. To this council, John Huss—who, by 
the renown of his name, by his writings, and above all by the 
vexatious celebrity of his virtues, represented, in his own person, 
all the innovators in Europe—was summoned to appear. Pro- 
vided already with a safe-conduct from King Wenceslaus, and 
with a second from Pope John, he received on his way another 
which he had demanded from the Emperor Sigismund. It was 
couched in the following terms :— 


- Sigismund, bythe grace of God, King of the Romans, &c., to all ec- 
clesiastical and secular princes, &c., greeting: We recommend to you with 
a full affection, the honourable master, Joun Huss, bachelor in divinity, 
the bearer of these presents, jourmeying from Bohemia to the Council o 
Constance, whom we have taken under our protection and 
and under that of the empire; enjoining you to receive him and treat 
him kindly, furnishing him with all that shall be necessary to speed and 
assure his journey, as well by water as by land,—and calling on you 
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toallow him To PASS, SOJOURN, STOP, AND RETURN, FREELY AND SURELY, 

providing him even if necessary with good passports, for the honour and 
’ respect of the Imperial Majesty.—Given at Spires, this 18th day of 
October of the year 1414, the 3d of our reign in Hungary, and 5th of 
that of the Romans.” 


Armed with these assurances, Huss set out for the council, 
not, however, without entertaining grave presentiments of his 
danger, in the midst of his “numerous and mortal enemies,” 
but casting himself on the protection of his Master, and the 
prayers of his devoted flock, and comforting himself by the 
reflection, that though he should be called to suffer death from 
his unscrupulous judges, it would be no more than Jesus Christ 
had experienced before him. ‘“ He is the Lord, and we are™ 
his servants; he is master of the world, and we are contemp- 
tible mortals; yet he suffered! Why, then, should not we 
suffer also, particularly when suffering is for us a purifica- 
tion?” He was accompanied on his journey by Henry de 
Latzembock, Wenceslaus Duba, and John de Chlum; the 
latter a pure model of the most devoted friendship, whose 
name, in the eyes of posterity, is inseparable from that of 
Huss. 
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Seldom in the annals of Europe has there been an assem- 
blage so outwardly splendid, or representing so much of what 
the world venerates and admires, as that which met at Con- 
stance. There was not a kingdom, and hardly a city, that was 
not there represented. Two popes, John XXIII. and Martin 
V., presided, the one at the beginning, the other at the end of 
the proceedings. There came thither thirty cardinals, twenty 
archbishops, one hundred and fifty bishops, a multitude of ab- 
bots and doctors, and eighteen hundred priests. Among the 
sovereigns that attended in person, could be distinguished the 
Elector Palatine, the Electors of Mentz and Saxony, and the 
Dukes of Austria, of Bavaria, and of Silesia. Literature and 
science had also their representatives in the persons of Poggio 
of Florence, Thierry of Niem, and A<neas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope Pius II., Gerson, and Peter d’Ailly. Towering above 
the rest of this splendid assembly, graceful and majestic in 
person, victorious in war, the patron of literature, generous 
and munificent, was the Emperor Sigismund; who has, by 
one shameful breach of faith, left an indelible stain on his 
name, which will cling to it when all his glory has been 
forgotten. But there was one man there who, in point of 
Christian principle and worth, stood higher than them all, and 
who, though cited as a criminal to its bar, was destined to 
impart to this council its unenviable immortality. On his 
arrival at Constance, Huss enjoyed, for the first few days, some 
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degree of liberty; but his death had been predetermined 
upon; his mortal enemies, Paletz and Causis, had been there 
before him, and were now straining every nerve to procure his 
arrest. He was requested, as a favour, to attend the council, 
to give an account of his faith. He complied ; and at the a 

proach of night was told that he was a prisoner! His faith- 
ful companion, John de Chlum, filled with indignation that his 
revered friend should have been lured, by lying representa- 
tions, into such an infamous snare, hastened to the Pope, to 
remind him of his plighted faith. The Pope, pointing to the 
cardinals, exclaimed, “ Don’t you know that I am myself a 
prisoner here?” Huss was thrown into a loathsome dungeon, 
the receptacle of the filth of the monastery, where a raging 
fever placed his life in the utmost jeopardy. The Pope fear- 
ing, says an ancient chronicler, “ that John Huss might die a 
natural death,” sent his own physician to attend him. The 
retribution of heaven, as we shall see, awaited the proud and 
perjured pontiff. Foiled in his application to the Pope, John 
de Chlum wrote to the emperor; who sent orders for the in- 
stant release of the prisoner. These orders were disregarded ; 
and on the arrival of Sigismund at Constance, taking advan- 
tage of his blind devotion and zeal, the enemies of Huss ad- 
duced arguments of great length, to prove that he was at per- 
fect liberty not to keep faith with a heretic; that he had no 
right to accord a safe-conduct to John Huss, without the con- 
sent of the council; and that the council, being above the 
emperor, could free him from his word. To his everlasting 
disgrace, Sigismund yielded to these miserable falsities, and 
abandoned Huss to his enemies. These lust no time in pre- 
paring articles of impeachment against the Reformer, gathered 
out of his various treatises. The sacrifice was now bound and 
laid on the altar. “I besought them,” said Huss, “ to grant 
me an advocate. They at first granted my request, but after- 
wards refused it. I therefore place my confidence in our 


Saviour Jesus Christ. May He be at once my advocate and 
my judge !” 


But who is this that crosses the stage of history at this 
period of the tragedy? A person very unlike in natural cha- 
racter to him we have been describing. A character bold even 
to rashness ; a vast intelligence ; a power of language reach- 
ing to the highest eloquence, but often borne away by passion. 
Such were the advantages and defects that met together in 
one of the most eminent men of his time,—JEROME OF PRAGUE, 
doctor of theology. 


“ Jerome had studied at Oxford, and had defended most brilliant 
theses against Gerson, as well as the most celebrated universities of 
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Europe. Even before his return to Bohemia, he had signalized him- 
self by a strong opposition to the Church of Rome. He was thrown 
into prison at Vienna, as a favourer of Wycliffe; and being set at 
liberty at the request of the university of Prague, he came to join John 
Huss in this city. In a short time he guarded no measures with respect 
to the Pope and cardinals. One day Jerome and some of his friends 
drew a sketch of Christ’s disciples on one side, following with naked 
feet their Master mounted on an ass ; whilst on the other, they repre- 
sented the Pope and the cardinals in great state, on superb horses, and 
preceded as usual with drums and trumpets. Another time, it is re- 
lated, Jerome, when arguing with a monk, got irritated at being sharply 
opposed, and at last carried his violence so far as to fling his adversary 
into the Moldau. The monk reached the bank ; ‘ but,’ observes very 
naively the chronicler, ‘he found when he touched the land, that he 
had lost the thread of his argument, and was unable to pursue the dis- 
cussion.’ Such was Jerome of Prague, whom his contemporaries have 
recognised as superior in intellectual powers to John Huss; but the 
latter, by his manner of living, his character, and his piety, possessed so 
great an authority, that Jerome always felt its ascendency. John Huss 
was the master, Jerome the disciple; and nothing does more honour 
to these two men than this deference, this voluntary humility of genius 
at the feet of virtue."—(Bonnechose, vol. i. pp. 97, 98.) 


The impetuous, impulsive, and uncalculating character of 
Jerome appears in his conduct on hearing of the imprison- 
ment of Huss. He rushed off at once, without passport or 
attendants, save one, determined to vindicate his friend before 
the whole council. On arriving at Constance, and learning 
that there was no hope for Huss, he was panic-struck, and 
fled back again. He then bethought him of some precaution, 
and requested a safe-conduct from the emperor and the coun- 
cil, Sigismund, too much ashamed of the disgraceful part he 
had already played, refused. The council, anxious to get the 
heretic inveigled into the trap, and careful to provide against 
his escape, replied: ‘“‘ We, by these presents, give you a FULL 
safe-conduct, as much as in us lies, excepting always the claims 
of law, and that the orthodox faith does not, in any respect, prevent 
at.” Poor Jerome! His reckless imprudence rendered all 
this finesse very superfluous, and saved the council from a 
repetition of their treachery. He was soon arrested, and con- 
veyed to Constance in a cart, loaded with chains. The doctors 
of the council, smarting under his eloquent invectives, literally 
gnashed on him with their teeth; and like those Indian 
warriors who delight to maim and mangle their prisoners be- 
fore consigning them to a cruel death, they availed themselves 
of the opportunity to bait the good man who had fallen into 
their hands, by subjecting him to a torturing process of cross- 
examination, 


“Jerome, said Gerson, ‘when you came to Paris, you fancied 
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yourself, with your eloquence, to be an angel from heaven. You 
troubled the university by broaching several false propositions.’ 

“‘ «Master Gerson,’ replied Jerome, ‘ the propositions were scientifi- 
cally proved by me, as a philosophical thinker. If I taught errors, 
prove them to be such, and I will retract them.’ 

“A doctor from Cologne interrupted Jerome: ‘When you was at 
Cologne, you brought forth several erroneous ments.” 

“*Can you adduce a single one of them?’ asked Jerome. 

“ At this unexpected question, the doctor was disconcerted. ‘ They 
don’t occur to my memory at the moment,’ said he. 

“ A third, rising in his turn, said to Jerome, ‘ You maintained at 
Heidelberg your errors relative to the Trinity.’ 

“* What I said I am ready to say again,’ said Jerome. ‘ Prove that 
what I advanced were errors, and [ will abjure them in all humility, 
and most sincerely.’ 

“ A murmur here arose in the assembly, and several voices cried 
out, ‘To the flames with him, to the flames.’”—(Bonnechose, vol. i. 
p- 233.) 


It was an easier process with the holy council to crush the 
frail body than to bend the firm spirit of the confessor. The 
following is the next picture presented to our view :— 


“The safe keeping of the prisoner had been confided to John of 
Wallendrod, archbishop of Riga, who, the very same night, had him 
removed to the dungeon of a tower in the cemetery of St Paul, where 
he ordered him to be heavily ironed. His chains were rivetted to a 
lofty beam in such a way as to prevent his sitting down; whilst his 
arms were forced by fetters to cross on his neck behind, so as to force 
him to hold down his head. It is in this cruel position that the old 
authors and those persons who actually beheld him have depicted him 
in prison. He was kept for two days in that posture, living on bread 
and water, and without his friends from Bohemia being able to ascer- 
tain where he was. At last Peter the notary learned from one of the 
keepers where he was imprisoned, and succeeded in procuring for him 
permission to have better food. Jerome soon fell a ill; and 
as his state was exceedingly dangerous, he demanded a confessor. His 
bonds were then somewhat relaxed, and he eventually recovered from 
his malady, though only, like Huss, to exchange it for a public and a 
cruel death. His confinement in this dreadful prison lasted an entire 
year.—(Bonnechose, vol. i. p. 236.) 


During all this time the Council of Constance continued its 
sittings. The avowed objects of the council were stated in the 
opening declaration :— 

“ The sacred Synod of Constance, legally assembled in the name of the 
Holy Ghost, forming a general council, which ri ts the Catholic 
Church militant, has received, direct from Jesus Christ, a power which 
every person, no matter what his station or dignity may be, even were it 
papal, is bound to obey, in all matters relating to THE FAITH, TO THE 
EXTIRPATION OF THE SCHISM, and to THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH, 
IN ITS HEAD AND IN ITS MEMBERS.” 
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’ The extensive power claimed and exercised by this council 
has been warmly contested in the Romish Church; and the 
contest may be said to have divided it into two parties, the 
Gallican and the anti-Gallican. It is not for us to decide a 
point on which, we presume, the infallible church herself is 
still divided: but one thing is certain, it was by this council 
that sentence of condemnation was pronounced on the writings 
of Wycliffe, the only genuine Reformer of the day; and that 
sentence of death was passed upon Huss and Jerome, who, 
while genuine sons of the church, sought nothing else than 
‘its reformation in its head and in its members.” As a spe- 
cimen of the peculiar wisdom which guided this august synod 
in its judgments, it may be mentioned, that one of Wycliffe’s 
propositions, to the effect, that monks ought to earn their liveli- 
hood by the labour of their hands, and not by begging, was declared 
to be false, and founded on error, because it was written, that 
the birds of the air reaped not, neither did they spin. By the 
birds thus mentioned, said the council, were to be understood 
the saints, who flew towards heaven! One act of righteous retri- 
bution, of which they were the undeserving instruments, meets 
the approbation of posterity. Pope John XXIII., after a 
series of conflicts and manceuvres with the imperial power, was 
at length condemned and deposed; and three days after his 
deposition, the fallen pontiff was transferred to that same castle 
of Gotleben in which the unfortunate John Huss, arrested by 
his orders, had languished on for the last six months, in the 
expectation of his trial and certain death. “What a contrast,” 
we may well exclaim, with our author, “was then offered by the 
two men confined within those walls! That haughty pontiff, 
who, not long since, had denied that any human authority had 
a right to judge the vicar of God, was now in the power of his 
enemies, shrinking under their threats,—crushed to the earth, 
—exhibiting despair rather than remorse. A few paces from 
him, and under the same bolts, another man, a poor priest, 
displayed, in the interests of truth alone, an immovable firm- 
ness, and a quiet trust in God. And now that destiny brings 
him on terms with his persecutor, and appears to place them 
on a level, he soars above him, and predominates by the majesty 
of his virtues; and by it they are now more separated from one 
another than ever they were by worldly dignity and power.” 
In no part of his work has M. Bonnechose succeeded so well 
as in his account of the trials of the Bohemian Reformers, 
which occupies his second volume. First comes the trial of 
John Huss. It is impossible, by any abridgment, to do 
justice to the scenes then exhibited, of unprincipled per- 
fidy, dastardly insult, low cunning, and glaring injustice, on 
the one side; and of indomitable firmness, joined to a serene 
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and almost seraphic meekness, on the other. At one time, 
the fathers of the synod tried to put down the Reformer 
by exercising their lungs in sheer clamour; at another, his 
appeals to Scripture were met with shouts of derisive laughter. 
The numerous articles preferred against him may be classed 
under two principal heads,—predestination, or rather, the im- 
possibility of the elect falling from grace; and the power of 
the pope and the priesthood. On the subject of the pope, 
his grand heresy lay in holding that the power of an unholy 
pope was null and void; and on that of the priesthood, that he 
had a right to preach, though unjustly excommunicated or in- 
terdicted. There can be no doubt that the sentiments of Huss 
on these points deviated as far from the Papal creed as they 
approximated to the Protestant. He inveighed against the 
custom of giving the title of ‘most holy” to an unworthy pope; 
and he repeated, with Wycliffe, “If a pope, or bishop, be in 
mortal sin, he is neither pope nor bishop.” It has been said, 
and our author repeats it, that, by thus making the validity 
of the office — on the personal holiness of the man in- 
vested with it, Huss fell into an obvious mistake. If sop it was 
a mistake on the right side, and farther away from the Popish 
dogma than even Protestants are prepared to go. But in the 
superstitious sanctity and fictitious virtue then attached to the 
priesthood, contrasted with the gross vices of the men who 
belonged to it, may we not find some clue to the meaning which 
these early Reformers attached to their language? Let us 
remember that the monster corruption which stared them in 
the face, was a church openly tolerating impurity in the persons 
of those whom she retained in the holiest offices, and in behalf 
of whom she claimed the superstitious veneration of the 
people. How natural was it that they should strike out for 
real holiness in opposition to the sham holiness of Rome, and 
that they should even insist on the indispensable necessity of 
a Christian character to constitute the priesthood, when con- 
tending with those who held that a profligate, living in open 
sin, might yet possess the magic power of absolving his fellow- 
creatures from their sins! And does not the theory of Pro- 
testant discipline imply, that no man who is not a true Chris- 
tian is worthy to exercise the Christian ministry ? 

But, in point of faet, it was not on the ground of opinions 
contrary to the dogmas of the Church of Rome that Huss 
was condemned by the council ; for, in all their attempts to 
bring home any heresy to him, they signally failed. It was 
solely because he would not subscribe, contrary to his con- 
science, and without any reasons being assigned to convince 
his judgment, to the arbitrary dictates of the council. When 
he humbly asked to be instructed, the reply was, “ The council 
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requires three things; first, that you humbly confess that you 
have erred in all the articles that have been laid to your charge; 
next, that you swear never to teach them more ; and, lastly, 
that you abjure them publicly.” It was a pitched battle be- 
tween the authority of the council and the judgment of a single 
man ; and bravely did that man sustain the combat. Thrice 
was he examined before the council, but his firmness remained 
unshaken in the ordeal. Every effort was made to induce 
him to submit to the council. A form of retractation was drawn 
up for him, but he refused to condemn as impious propositions 
which he held to be true. They sent their most subtile doctors 
to persuade him, with no more success. One of them went so 
far as to say, “‘ Even supposing the council were to affirm that 
you had only one eye, when you have in reality two, you would 
be obliged to agree with it inits assertion.” ‘ As long as God 
shall preserve my reason,” replied Huss, “I shall take good 
care not to say any such thing ; no, not if the whole universe 
should endeavour to force me to it.” They sent Paletz, his 
mortal enemy, to hear his confession. When Huss saw him, he 
addressed him in a mild and melancholy tone: “ Paletz,” said 
he, “ I uttered some expressions before the council that were 
calculated to offend you—Pardon me!” Paletz was much 
affected, and began to supplicate him to abjure. “ Put the 
question to yourself,” said the martyr,—‘ if errors were 
falsely imputed to you, what would you do? would you abjure 
them?” “That would certainly be hard to do,” replied Paletz, 
shedding tears. ‘“ Oh! Paletz, Paletz,” said Huss, “ why have 
you wrought me so much ill !” and the wretched man withdrew, 
weeping bitterly. It is worthy of remark, that at the very time 
that his enemies were so anxious to procure his submission, his 
friends were exhorting him to persevere to the end. The em- 
peror himself, conscious that he had involved himself in dis- 
grace by his breach of faith, prayed his Bohemian friends to 
accompany four bishops whom he had charged with the task of 
persuading Huss to submit. John de Chlum, on the contrary, 
encouraged him to constancy. “ Do you then believe yourself,” 
said one of the bishops, letting out the real feelings of his party, 
‘* to be wiser than the whole council ?” “ I conjure you,” replied: 
Huss, “in the name of God, to give me, as my instructor in the 
Divine Word, the least person in the council, and I will sub- 
scribe to what he says.” “ See,” said the bishops, “ how stub- 
born he is in his heresy!” 

The day on which judgment was to be passed was approach- 
ing, and Huss, determined to die rather than lie in the sight 
of God, took an affecting farewell of his friends. On bem 
brought before his accusers, to hear his accusation read, an 
not being permitted to answer the charges as they were 
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brought forward, he fell on his knees, and made a solemn 
appeal to the Lord Jesus Christ. He still refused to abjure; 
and having been taunted with not submitting to the Pope, he 
replied, that he did not consider him legitimate; and added, 
“ I determined of my own free will to appear before this coun- 
cil, under the public protection and faith of the emperor here 
present.” Huss, in pronouncing these words, looked stead- 
fastly at Sigismund, and a deep blush at once mounted to the 
imperial brow.* The sentence was passed. His writings were 
condemned to be burnt, and he himself, as a true and manifest 
heretic, was doomed first to be degraded from the priesthood, 
and then to be delivered over to the secular power, to be com- 
mitted to the flames, according to the law which had lately 
passed in reference to heretics who refused to abjure their 
opinions. The ceremony of degradation proceeded, and on 
their taking away the cup from him, “ I hope,” said Huss, “ by 
the mercy of God, that this very day I shall drink of His cup 
in his own kingdom; and IN ONE HUNDRED YEARS YE SHALL 
ANSWER BEFORE GOD AND BEFORE ME.”+ Placing on his head 
a sort of pyramidal crown or mitre, with figures of demons 
painted on it, and the inscription THE ARrcH-HERgTIC, they 
led forth Huss to the place of execution. “I wear with joy 
this crown of disgrace,” said he, “for the love of Him who 
wore a crown of thorns.” “ Lord Jesus,” he cried, at the 
stake, “I shall endeavour to endure, with all humility, this 
frightful death, which I am awarded for thy holy gospel ; 
pardon all my enemies.” ‘My brethren,” said he to his 
keepers, “ learn that I firmly believe in my Saviour ; it is in his 
name that I suffer; and this very day shall I go and reign with 
him.” Fire having been set to the pile, he was heard saying, 
“ Jesus, Son of the living God, have pity on me!” He prayed 
and sung a hymn in the midst of his torments, till his voice 
was drowned in the roaring of the flames, amidst which he 
yielded up the spirit. 

Thus perished, at the age of five-and-forty, a hero and a saint, 
whose character reflects honour on the Christian Church, and 
whose fate entails disgrace on the Church of Rome. It is not 
easy to discern, at the first glance, the real causes of his death. 
John Huss himself declared that he died a good Catholic. He 
professed his readiness to subscribe all the doctrines of the 
Church, not excepting transubstantiation ; his crime was that 
he would not acknowledge that he had taught any errors or 


* This was not forgotten. At the celebrated Diet of Worms, the enemies of 
Luther pressed Charles V. to have him seized, in contempt of the safe-conduct which 
he had given him, “No,” replied Charles, “I should not like to blush like 
Sigismund.” - 

+ These prophetic words were inscribed on a medal, struck in Bohemia in 1415, 
iy after Huss’s death. Luther appeared exactly a century after John 
uss. 
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heresies, contrary to the teaching of the church. This seems 
so glaringly insufficient to account for the rancour and rage 
with which he was assailed, that historians are at some loss to 
explain them. M. Bonnechose considers that two causes may 
be assigned, each of which excited against him the implacable 
resentment of the priests. In the first place, he laid his finger 
on the sore, when he attacked the clergy on their riches; and in 
the second place, he qualified his submission by insisting that 
the voice of his conscience should approve of what the council 
ordained. These, no doubt, were the facts of the case, but they 
hardly express its philosophy. The true cause, we believe, is 
to be found in the inflexibility of the martyr’s conscience; and 
this, again, must be followed up to the higher element of FAITH 
IN THE WorD OF Gop. It is not enough to say that Huss 
firmly held by his own opinions. ‘ He believed, and therefore 
he spake.” He held his opinions as founded on the eternal 
Word, which he felt, not merely informing his spirit, but de- 
manding his submission. This authority stood supreme in 
his eyes,—indisputable in its claims, and paramount in its com- 
mands. Hence came the conflict between him and the council. 
The latter claimed a supremacy, which Huss could only assign 
to the Word of God. Rome papal has ever followed in the 
wake of Rome pagan. Pagan Rome knew of no authority 
superior to the civil, no tribunal higher than Cesar’s. When, 
therefore, she encountered Christianity, she found, for the 
first time, a rival, in a poor despised sect, the members of 
which would sooner submit to torture and death than renounce 
their faith. This was not simple obstinacy—it was rebellion 
against the supremacy of Rome. It was the recognition of 
a law above the will of man. And therefore said Pliny the 
younger, “In case of obstinate perseverance, I ordered them 
to be executed. For of this I had no doubt, whatever was 
the nature of their religion, that a sullen and obstinate in- 
flexibility called for the vengeance of the civil magistrate.” All 
that is “ earthly, sensual, and devilish” in man’s nature, was 
provoked by such a protest for the divine supremacy. Rome 
papal has, in like manner, “ exalted her throne above the stars 
of God, and said, I will be like the Most High.” The conflict 
at Constance was a battle between the supremacy of Rome and 
the supremacy of God. Hence their anxiety to obtain the. 
submission of Huss; hence their rage at his indomitable con- 
stancy. Had he yielded, they must have gained the victory. 
He stood firm; Rome lost the day, and Faith triumphed. 


Jerome was not long in following his master. His fate is, 
in some respects, even more affecting and interesting than that 
of Huss. At first, jaded with his long imprisonment, and 
yielding to a passing dread of death, he subscribed a paper 
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condemning the doctrines of Wycliffe and Huss; but he speedily 
recovered himself, and on being confronted with his accusers, 
his instability vanished, and he rose to all the dignity of the 
Christian confessor. He spoke in the highest terms of John 
Huss. “I knew him from his childhood,” he cried; “and there 
never was any thing wrong in him. He was a most excellent 
man, just and holy; he was condemned notwithstanding his in- 
nocence; he has ascended to heaven like Elias, in the midst of 
flames ; and from thence he will summon his judges to the for- 
midable tribunal of Christ. I also—I am ready to die! I will not 
recoil before the torments that are prepared for me by my 
enemies and false witnesses.” Ere the assembly could regain 
their composure from the agitation into which they were thrown 
by these words, he went on to say,—‘‘ Of all the sins that I 
have committed since my youth, none weigh so heavily on my 
mind as that which I committed in this fatal place, when I ap- 
proved of the iniquitous sentence rendered against Wycliffe, and 
against the holy martyr, John Huss, my master and my friend. 
Yes! I confess it from my heart; and declare with horror, 
that I disgracefully quailed, when, through a dread of death, 
I condemned their doctrine. I supplicate Almighty God to 
deign to pardon me my sins, and this one—the most heinous of 
all. You condemned Wycliffe and Huss, not for having shaken 
the doctrines of the church, but for having branded with re- 
probation the vices of the elergy. What they affirmed I affirm 
also.” The assembly, at these words, actually shook with anger, 
and exclaimed against him as the most obstinate of heretics. 
“ What!” resumed Jerome, “do you suppose that I fear to 
die? You have held me for a whole year in a frightful dun- 
geon, more horrible than death itself. You have treated me 
more cruelly than a Turk, Jew, or Pagan, and my flesh has 
literally rotted off my bones alive; and yet I make no com- 
plaint, for lamentation ill becomes a man of heart and spirit; 
but I cannot but express my astonishment at such great bar- 
barity towards a Christian.” “His voice,” remarks Poggio, “was 
touching, clear, and sonorous ; his gesture full of dignity and 
persuasiveness, whether he expressed indignation, or moved 
his hearers to pity; which, however, he appeared neither to ask 
for nor to desire. He stood there in the midst of all, the features 
pale, but the heart intrepid, despising death, and advancing to 
meet it. Interrupted frequently, attacked and tormented by 
many, he replied fully to all, and took vengeance on them, 
forcing some to blush, and others to be silent, and towering 
above all their clamours. Sometimes,too, he earnestly besought, 
and at others forcibly claimed to be permitted to speak freely, 
calling on the assembly to listen to him whose voice would 
soon be hushed for ever.” 

This noble intrepidity Jerome was enabled to retain to the 
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last. On being condemned to the stake, he declared that 
he should die a Catholic, as he had lived, but repeated his ac- 
quiescence in the doctrines of Wycliffe and Huss. On reaching 
the place where Huss had suffered, he fell on his knees and 
earnestly prayed to God. He, then, after saying the hymn, 
Salve festa dies toto venerabilis evo, &c., repeated the creed, 
and addressing the people, he exclaimed, “ This creed which I 
have just sung is my real profession of faith; I die, therefore, 
only for not having consented to acknowledge that John Huss 
was justly condemned. I declare that I have always beheld 
in him a true preacher of the gospel.” The executioner setting 
fire to the pile of wood behind him, so as not to be seen,— 
“Come forward boldly,” said Jerome; “apply the fire before 
my face; had I been afraid, I would not have been here.” His 
voice was speedily lost in the flames; but from the rapid 
movement of his lips, it was easy to see that he expired in the 
act of prayer. 

“The sanguinary annals of the human race,” observes M. 
Bonnechose, with whom we now part, with many thanks for his 
interesting volumes, “do not, perhaps, present any spectacle 
more odious than the funeral pile of Jerome. We have studi- 
ously abstained from all reflections in the course of this 
lamentable recital. The most eloquent commentary would say 
less than the simple facts, which are summed up in the follow- 
ing brief account of the matter: An assembly of priests cast a 
man into the flames for having refused to subscribe to the con- 
demnation of his master and friend.” 





- We have left ourselves much less space than we originally 
intended, to notice the important work of Dr Ullmann. But 
as this is only the first volume of the work, our remarks must 
necessarily be limited. The present volume is devoted to two 
theologians, hitherto, we may say, unknown to history, but to 
whom the author assigns a high place among the precursors of 
the Reformation,—John of Goch, and John of Wesel. These, 
he alleges, do not, even as regards Germany and the Nether- 
lands, by any means exhaust the subject, which may be called, 
“the characteristics of the pioneers of the Reformation.” “For 
that reason,” he says, “ I have intentionally entitled them, not 
‘The Reformers before the Reformation,’ but simply, ‘ Re- 
formers before the Reformation.’ If favourably received, and 


.God vouchsafe to me life, strength, and leisure, I may perhaps 
attempt a continuation.” Dr Ullmann’s book has been very 
favourably received, and we trust that the author will be en- 
couraged to continue his labours in a field so deeply interesting, 
and in which he may be said to have had no predecessors. 
We hail it as an omen for good, that literary men of such 
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eminence as M. Bonnechose and Dr Ullmann, should find it.an 
employment at once congenial to their own tastes, and inte- 
resting to their countrymen, to trace the evangelical vein that 
ran unseen through the dark strata of the ante-Reformation 
period, and to discover in the recesses of the distant past tho 
living springs that silently contributed to swell the mighty 
stream, at which succeeding ages have drunk and been re- 
freshed. 

The biographical information which Dr Ullmann has been 
able to furnish respecting his heroes, is extremely scanty. 
John of Goch, or JoHN PuppEr, which is the proper, though to 
our ears somewhat uneuphonious, name of his first Reformer, 
was born about the commencement of the fifteenth century, at 
the little town of Goch, in the duchy of Cleves, Of his parent- 
age and early education nothing certain is known. Dr Ull- 
mann’s conjecture is, that he must have been trained in one of 
the “institutions of the Brethren of the Common Lot,” better 
known as the Bohemian or Moravian Brethren; but this is 
merely inferred from the spirit that breathes through his writ- 
ings, which savour strongly of the mystic school. On the 
field of positive history, Goch makes his first appearance in 
the year 1451, when, about the fiftieth year of his age, he 
founded a Priory of Canonesses in Mechlin, called the Priory 
of Tabor. He occupied the office of rector or confessor to the 
nuns in this priory for twenty-four years, and died on the 20th 
March 1475. Such is the meagre information we possess 
respecting the life of Goch, which seems to have passed away 
in devout meditation and theological study, without presenting 
any striking incidents or variations. It is in his writings alone 
that we see the man, and from them that we must form our 
ideas of the position to which he is entitled as a theologian 
and a Reformer. 

Into this question Dr Ullmann has entered with all the far- 
searching and deep-plodding ingenuity which characterise the 
German school. He begins by stating, in the preface and 
— introduction, his views regarding the Reformation. 

wo wrong conceptions, he conceives, prevail on this point ;— 
the narrow Protestant view, which beholds in the hierarchy 
of Rome mere depravity, and in the medizval church mere 
darkness, while in the Reformation all is light, liberty, and 
perfection; and the narrow Catholic view, which ignores the 
historical necessity and deep importance of the Reformation, 
According to him, “Catholicism with its institutions was, under 
the existing conditions, developed with historical necessity, and 
has been, as a whole, principally for the middle ages, as it 
now is relatively for modern times, of great consequence and 
undeniable aptitude.” He maintains that “the fact of the 
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Reformation pre-existed its actual advent,” and that it had 
“its origin in the church’s own bosom:” that “the Reforma- 
tion by no means interrupted the continuity of human affairs; 
that, on the contrary, it was, on the one hand, preceded and 
its way prepared by pious and enlightened men, who preached 
almost the very doctrines that distinguished the Reformers; 
while, on the other hand, a very considerable Christian and 
intellectual culture was possessed by numerous individuals and 
communities, and generally, that there was a wide circle of 
susceptible minds, which sympathised with the Reformers, and 
resigned themselves to their influence: all tending to prove 
that the church, never wholly forsaken by the Spirit of Christ, 
was reformed by itself from within, to a much greater extent 
than by any parties disconnected with its antecedents from 
without. Nor does impartial history less evidently show that 
corruptions had accumulated to such an extent as to render a 
thorough transformation, by virtue of a new spirit, one of the 
most urgent necessities; and that it was only in consequence 
of the obstinate resistance of these parties to the new and 
better spirit, that the renovating powers which had sprung up 
in the church’s bosom were forced out of it, and driven off to 
form a new community.” In following out these views, Dr 
Ullmann counts upon having favourable readers among enlight- 
ened Catholics. “At any rate,” he says, “I can quiet my mind 
with the conviction that, however good a Protestant I am, I 
have never lost sight of the common Christian ground of both 
churches, or of the special excellence and merits of theirs.”, 

From these opening views, the reader will be prepared to 
form an idea of the nature of Dr Ullmann’s work. From an 
examination of Goch’s writings, he demonstrates that, in the 
main features of his theology, he was decidedly Augustinian and 
anti-Pelagian. He finds that the whole substance of his theo- 
logy may be condensed into the words, of God, through God, to 
God. In other words, Goch held the universal corruption and 
utter helplessness of man by the fall, and his entire indebted- 
ness to the grace of God through Jesus Christ. The following 
may be regarded as the genuine extract or essence of his 
system :— 


‘For man, once fallen into sin and guilt, recovery is inconceivable 
by any other means than grace. The mediator of recovering grace is 
Christ, the only perfectly righteous human being; and the only one also, 
‘ who, being wholly sinless and acceptable in the sight of God, really 
possessed the power of earning true merit either for himself or for 
others. By this one person, all who have fallen into a state of enmity 
are again reconciled to God; which does not mean that there is any 
thing like hostility on the part of God toward man requiring to be 
removed, but on the part of man the principle of opposition to God, or 
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sin, is extirpated, and the principle of love is implanted. As sin was 
spread by propagation and example, so likewise is righteousness. It is 
—— to individuals partly by means of a spiritual birth from God 
and Christ, and partly by the imitation of Christ in their life.”— 
(Ullmann, p. 41.) 


It is at this point that the views of Goch, after developing 
themselves from the medizval theology, become grafted on 
those of the mystic school. ‘The true principle of all good is 
love. Love, as manifested in Christ, is shed abroad in the 
hearts of believers by the Holy Spirit. It is the only genuine 
source of goodness; for only that which proceeds from love is 
free, and only that which is freely done is truly good.” “ Such 
principles could not but produce opposition to external legality, 
to what were called good works and their merits, to the high 
value set upon vows and other ecclesiastical obligations, and 
even to the church itself, by which all these were ordained 
and overrated.” With regard to Goch’s connection with the 
Reformation, Dr Ullmann admits that “ beyond his own im- 
mediate and quiet circle his influence seems at first not to 
have extended, and that there are none of the more celebrated 
Reformers on whom it can be shown to have operated.” But he 
maintains that “the Reformation required other preparatory 
work than that which is outward and ostentatious.” 


“In order to the growth of a new spiritual seed, it was indispensably 
requisite that a preliminary fertilizing process should be silently carried 
on, in the narrower but more profoundly susceptible circles of society, 
which should, in due season, bring forth to the light its living fruits. 
Such, accordingly, is the work in which we find Goch engaged; and 
that it was, in the best sense of the word, reformatory,—that is, the sort 
of preparation for the Reformation required by the times,—does not, 
from what we have said, appear to admit a doubt. In the most de- 
cided way he sets out, not merely with the formal principle of the 
Reformation, by founding all Christian doctrine upon Scripture, but 
also with its material principle, which is the justification of the sinner 
in the sight of God, effected not by works, but solely by a living faith 
in Christ. As the consequence of these principles, he likewise taught 
in detail the essential doctrines of the Reformation, such, for instance, 
as that of man’s sinfulness, and absolute need of salvation; of divine 
grace as the only source of pardon, and the only foundation of good in 
man ; of faith, and its inseparable concomitant love, as the fountain of 
all true morality; of the liberty of the Christian, resting upon this 
foundation, and of the distinction between the law and the gospel. In 
like manner, as regards several very decided points, he assumed the 
same antagonistic attitude which the Reformers afterwards occupied, 
with more energy, and, doubtless, with greater success. He combated 
the errors of the schoolmen, of Pelagianism, and of Monachism ; which 
were the bases of the church’s doctrine respecting merit, as they also 
were of the hierarchy. He asserted the principle of the fallibility of 
the church, and from that position intention many of her authoritative 
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ordinances and articles of doctrine; such as ecclesiastical vows, the 

belief of the efficacy of the sacraments, ex opere operato, the distinction 
’ of priests and bishops as essential and of divine appointment, and the 
prevailing opinion on the subject of evangelical poverty. In general, 
he helped, and by his clear and persuasive style, may be said to have 
contributed largely, to liberate Christianity from many pernicious and 
deeply-rooted priestly fictions, and from the institutions based upon 
these, and to bring it back to the simplicity and purity of the apostolic 
faith. If all this was not to promote the Reformation, it would be 
difficult to say to what else that language can be applied.”—-(Ullmann, 
pp. 134, 135.) 


In his Second Book, Dr Ullmann enters on the history of JoHN 
OF WESEL, who must not be confounded with another of nearly 
the same name, John Wessel, of whom the author proposes to 
treat in a subsequent volume. Born within the first twenty 
years of the fifteenth century, John of Wesel, or Vesalia, was 
possessed of a more practical turn of mind than John of Goch. 
He directed his chief attention to the church’s external con- 
dition, combated its manifest corruptions, and applied his 
hand at once to the task of its improvement. In this hercu- 
lean task he was preceded by several good men, whose minds, 
opened by the study of Scripture, were stirred within them by 
beholding the mass of superstition around them. Among these 
our author mentions, in particular, Gregory of Heimburg, dis- 
tinguished for the intrepidity and vigour with which he assailed 
the abuses of the church ; and Jacob of Jiiterbock, whose name 
he has rescued from an unjust oblivion. He was a native of 
the same Saxon town in which, 132 years after his birth, the 
coarse Tetzel, by the reckless sale of indulgences, gave the 
first external impulse to the Reformation; and during the 
later period of his life, he laboured in the same university 
where John of Wesel taught, and Luther received his educa- 
tion, viz., that of Erfurt. This university, not being placed 
under the government of the church, but growing up in the 
midst of an aspiring and independent citizenship, before Wit- 
temberg became the cradle of the Reformation, was the foster- 
ing nurse of the tendency that led to it. Here it was that, 
under the influence of men of independent minds, Wesel 
received his training; and here did he afterwards pursue his 
professional labours. He soon began to protest against the 
reigning abuses of the times, and chiefly —e indulgences. 
On this point Dr Ullmann has entered into a long and somewhat 
superfluous disquisition ; but it appears, from his analysis of the 
writings of Wesel, that this divine had adopted and published 
sentiments on this subject very much akin to those of Luther. . 
Indeed, he was theoretically far in advance of Luther at the 
time Luther published his Theses, Taking his stand upon 
Scripture, he condemns the whole system of indulgences, and 
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the principles upon which they were founded, and ascribes the 
forgiveness of sins simply to the mercy of God and the merits 
of the Saviour. As a specimen of the boldness with which he 
thought on the corrupt state of the church, take the follow- 
ing :—“ The church has lapsed so far from true piety into a cer- 
tain kind of Jewish superstition, that wherever we turn our eyes 
we see nothing but an empty and ostentatious display of works, 
void of the least spark of faith, the pharisaic pride of the Rabbis, 
cold ceremonies, and vain superstition, not to call it idola- 
try. All seem intent on reaping a golden harvest, and totally 
neglect the duties of Christian piety.” The kernel of the gos- 
pel was, according to Wesel, not the moral law, nor a right- 
eousness by works, arising from it, but Ohrist and Christ’s 
righteousness; and emanating from these, a life of love and of 
free obedience to the law. ‘“ Whoever,” he says, “ teaches 
that Christ has been made unto us for righteousness, the same 
is a teacher whom the Lord hath given. There is no other 
fulfilling of the law but the shedding abroad of the love of God 
in the heart. He who has obtained this has become one spirit 
with God, and can say, with the apostle, ‘ I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” Many a sigh must this good man have 
heaved for the deliverance of the church; and on some occa- 
sions he seems to have anticipated the approach of the hero who 
was to deliver them. ‘Come it will,” he says. ‘ Our souls will 
perish with hunger, unless from on high some star of mercy 
rise and dispel the darkness, and clear our eyes from the delu- 
sions by which they are bewitched by the falsehood of our 
rulers, and restore the light, and, at last, after so many years, 
break the yoke of our Babylonish captivity, by either guiding 
these workers of iniquity, these slow-bellies, these evil beasts, 
these gluttons and devourers of widows’ houses, to the eternal 
truth, or if not, by plunging them into hell, lest we all go. down 
together into the same pit. Deliver, O God, thy people from 
all their tribulations!” 

It is painful to think that a man who could so boldly attack 
the abuses of the church, and who, in early life, seems to have 
mounted the forlorn hope to take the citadel by storm,'should, 
in his declining years, have given to the world a sad example 
of weakness and defection. In February 1479, Wesel was 
formally arraigned for heresy, before the Court of Inquisition, 
in the archiepiscopal city of Mayence. Old, infirm, and bent 
down with many a cross, he appeared before his judges, pale, 
and looking like a corpse. In his answers to the interrogato- 
ries he wavered sadly, and seemed disposed to retract. And, 
in fine, after much talk on both sides with three doctors, who 
were deputed to wait on him, he declared, “ Well, I will 
recant, if you will take the responsibility upon your consciences.” 
To this, of course, the doctors made no objection. A form o 
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retractation was presented to him, which he subscribed ; and 
thereafter, with fear and trembling, he made a public and hu- 
miliating recantation. His writings were burned, and he him- 
self imprisoned for life in an Augustinian monastery at May- 
ence, where within two years he died, in 1481. “ Here,” says 
Dr Ullmann, “ as we must not conceal—in a decisive crisis he 
betrayed the cause of the Reformation.” His writings, however, 
are not the less valuable, as monuments of the truth. These 
unquailing witnesses, disclaimed but never disproved, unscathed 
by the fires of martyrdom, which their author was not counted 
worthy to endure, still live, and by these “he, being dead, yet 
speaketh.” 

After our hasty sketch, we need hardly say that we hail this 
accession to our ecclesiastical literature with unfeigned satis- 
faction. It opens up some interesting episodes in the history 
of the Reformation. It affords a curious glimpse into the ha 
and embryo state of theology which preceded its full develop- 
ment at that era. It furnishes, too, an additional confirmation, 
if any were needed, of the clear scriptural ground occupied by 
our Reformers, showing that they merely brought out into open 
day the errors and abuses over which the best sons of the 
church had long before groaned in secret, and gave body and 
expression to a faith which ages of superstition had not been 
able to extinguish. On the theory which Dr Ullmann pro- 
pounds regarding the gradual preparation, by means of such 
men as Goch and Wesel, for the harvest of the Reformation, 
we feel strongly tempted to offer some remarks; but these 
might involve us in a discussion on the relative positions of the 
Mystic and the Reformed schools, into which, until at least the 
appearance of the author’s next volume, it would be out of 
place to enter. On one point we may be permitted to say a 
word. We shall not dwell on the radical imperfection of such 
a system as that of Goch, which, according to the admission of 
our author, was deficient in the governing centre of the Refor- 
mation, the article of justification by faith. ‘“ Still,” says Dr 
Ullmann, with great simplicity, “this is the only one of their 
peculiar characteristics which is wanting."-—(P. 81.) True; 
but it was Luther’s “ article of a standing or a falling church.” 
And when we look at the corollaries involved in Goch’s theo 
of redemption, which ignored a proper atonement,—* that the 
grace of Christ is the sole cause of our merits,”—that “the 

merit of Christ is transferred to us in the same way as the sin 
of Adam, by propagation and imitation,”"—and that we are 
saved “by a gospel law, the law of love,”"—we certainly find 
ourselves on very different ground from that which our Refor- 
mers trod. Our author speaks, indeed, only of the reformatory 
elements which the doctrines of Goch contained; and we do not 
deny them this character, though we cannot see that they con- 
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tain any thing more reformatory than what might foie been . 
found in the writings of Augustine and many of the ancient Fa- 
thers. The point, however, on which we entertain the gravest 
doubts, is the share of influence they are supposed to have had 
in producing the Reformation. Dr Ullmann has admitted that 
it cannot be made out satisfactorily that our Reformers were 
indebted, in any ascertainable degree, for their first ¢ — 

of divine truth, to the writings of the men whom he celebrates; 
and touching some of them it might be even possible to prove 
an alibi. With regard to John Wessel, it is true that Luther 
published a preface to his writings in 1525, highly commend- 
ing them (though, by the way, this was before his own mind 
was thoroughly freed from mystic notions);* but in this pre- 
face, so far from owning himself indebted to Wessel, he explicitly 
disclaims obligation to him, or any man :—“ Wessel appeared, 

a man of admirable talents, who was manifestly taught of God, 

as Isaiah prophesied that Christians should be; for he cannot 
be supposed to have followed men, even as I have not. IfI 
had previously read Wessel, my enemies might have thought 
Luther derived all his views from Wessel, so perfectly accor- 
dant are the two in spirit. And it increases my joy and con- 
fidence, and I have no doubt of the correctness of my doc- 
trines, since, with such uniform agreement, and nearly in the 
same words, though at a different period, in another clime and 
country, and with other results, he so harmonises with me 
throughout.” It is easy to talk of the soil being prepared, 

and the seed gradually but silently germinating in men’s 
minds; but what evidence have we that the writings of these 
men, shut up in a dead language, and known only to a few 
monks, had any influence on Germany! We strongly sus- 
pect there is as much truth as point in the remark of 
Merle d’Aubigné: “ Germany did not communicate the light 
of truth to Switzerland, nor Switzerland to France, nor 
France to England; all these lands received it from God, 
just as no one region transmits the light to another, but 
the same orb dispenses it direct to the earth.” Weare far 
from supposing that Luther and his confederates ‘should have 
dropped as Reformers from heaven.”—(Ullmann, Pref. p. xiii.) 
Weare quite ready to yield their due share of influence to the 
theological processes in men’s minds, as well as to the revival of 
letters, the invention of printing, and other subordinate causes. 
But Dr Ullmann will excuse us when we say, that we are dis- 
posed to assign a higher and more primary place than he ap- 
pears to do, in accounting for the views of the Reformers, to the 
simple reading of Holy Scripture, aided by what Luther never 
omitted témention, the influences of the Divine Spirit, in pour- 


* M‘Crie’s winiert of the EE in Spain, p. 
+ Seckendorf Hist, Lutheran., lib. i. p. 226 ; Meal Hoel. Hist, Cent, xv. p-2, obs il 
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ing light into their minds, and reforming the men ere they were 
commissioned to reform the Church. To the preaching of the 
same gospel which had regenerated their own souls, and more 
especially the simple preaching of salvation by faith in Christ, 
are we to ascribe the regeneration of the multitudes who 
joined the Reformed Church. And we fear that it was when 
Germany began to exchange the simple element of faith in God’s 
Word for the cold theories of an unlicensed philosophy, that 
the genial current of the Reformation was arrested, and finally 
congealed, and crystallised into a thousand forms of unproduc- 
tive speculation. 


We have placed Dr Maitland’s work on “ The Dark Ages,” 
in juxtaposition with those now received, simply with the view 
of suggesting the edifying contrast which it presents. Our 
foreign authors, thinking and writing in the enlightened spirit 
of the nineteenth century, aim at sifting out the few grains of 
genuine gold which lie concealed in the rubbish of the dark ages. 
They have, by a species of instinct like that of the pointer, 
scented out the true game amidst the marshes of superstition; 
and as we follow them, we feel that whatever profit may result 
from their discoveries, we have the utmost confidence in the 
steadiness and sagacity of our guides. In Dr Maitland’s work, 
again, we see a man who professes, like Dr Dousterswivel in the 
“ Antiquary,” to find treasures hidden deep in the ruins of old 
monasteries, where nothing is really to be seen but mould 
missals, and the mouldier bones of monks and abbots, who lived 
nobody knows where, and died nobody cares when. He seeks 
for the living among the dead ; and passing by with contempt 
the men of real worth, whose works have given them immortality, 
he attempts to galvanise the stark corpse of medizeval Popery, 
expecting his readers to take its frightful contortions for the 
functions of life. His object is, not to discover in the opaque 
dise of the dark ages the bright spots with which it is occa- 
sionally adorned, but to prove that those ages were not so 
dark, nor the Refyrmation so much needed to enlighten it, as 
is generally supposed ; that “ black is not so black, nor white 
so very white.” In short, while Bonnechose and Ullmann 
strive to show where the candle of truth glimmered through 
the mephitic vapours that hung over the church for centuries, 
this unhappy writer does his best to keep the candle out of 
sight, and to magnify the extinguisher. The two classes of 
writers are symptomatic of the times in which we live, and may 
be said to typify the twofold spirit of the age. They remind 
one of St George and the Dragon. On the one side, we see 
the spirit of Free Inquiry, accoutred in armour of*proof, and 
bearing in the one hand the shield of Faith, and in the other 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of God. On the 
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other we see the hideous spectre of Medieval Bigotry, scram- 
bling out of the grave in which it was supposed to have been 
entombed for ever, rubbing its eyes from the dust of centuries, 
planting one foul paw on the ritual of England, and another 
on the decretals of the pope, and glaring on an astonished 
public over the battlements of the Protestant Church. The 
contest threatens to be a bloody and decisive one; but it is 
not difficult to foresee that, as in the case of the fabled fight 
between the monster of evil and the champion of liberty, Truth 
will ultimately, and at no distant date, secure the victory. 





Art. X.—1. The Journal of Convocation; being a New Series 
of “ Synodalia.” Nos. I1., 11., IIL, 1V. London: Rivington. 
1854-5. . 

2. The Convocation Problem Solved: How to carry out the “ Church 
Services Committee's Report,” without altering the Prayer-Book, 
or its Rubrics; with Practical Illustrations, and a few Re- 
marks on the “ Liturgical Revision” Question. By the Rev. 
C. H. Davis, A.M., of Wadham College, Oxford, Author of 
“Plain Protestant Explanations of Certain Prayer-Book 
Difficulties,” &c., &c. London: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 
1855. 

3. A History of Conferences on the Book of Common Prayer. 
By Epwarp CarpwELL, D.D., Principal of St Alban’s Hall. 
Third Edition. Oxford. 1849. 

4. A History of the Book of Common Prayer; with a Rationale 
of its Offices. By the Rev. Francis Procter, M.A., late 
Fellow of St Catharine’s Hall, Cambridge, Vicar of Wilton, 
Norfolk. Cambridge: Macmillan. 1855. 

5. The Book of Common Prayer, as now in use, and also as Re- 
vised and Corrected by a Royal Commission, a.D. 1689. Lon- 
don: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1855. 


THE Convocation of the Province of Canterbury has really met 
and proceeded to the despatch of business. After a deep sleep 
of more than a hundred years, it has awaked, rubbed its 
eyes, stretched its benumbed limbs, and looked around it. 
The old walls of Westminster Abbey, accustomed only to the 
shadowy ghost of an extinct assembly, appearing for a moment 
from time to time in spectral silence, and then vanishing amid 
dim arches and long-drawn aisles, have been startled all at once 
by the sound of living voices, and the din of real and earnest 
debate. The Convocation of Henry and of Elizabeth has in 
very deed risen from the dead, and appeared amongst us once 
more in living flesh and blood. It has met, deliberated, voted, 
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appointed committees, received reports, grappled with serious 
questions, prepared the materials of future legislation,—done 
every thing, in short, but adopt decisive resolutions, and enact 
decrees. To some, indeed, the exception may appear rather 
a sweeping one. It may be thought that, to have decided 
nothing, is the same thing with having done nothing, and that 
the two houses have, after all, been only innocently playing at 
the use of powers, and the exercise of functions, which, to all 
practical purposes, are utterly and for ever defunct. No mis- 
take, we are persuaded, could be more entire. In reality, the 
least part of the practical power of a deliberative and legisla- 
tive body is that which lies in the final and formal act of 
adopting decisions and enacting laws. A far higher and more 
influential function consists in that thorough ventilation and 
agitation of great questions, which the discussions of a great 
constitutional assembly supply. They thus serve the double 
purpose of at once maturing the elements of future decisions, 
and of eliciting, representing, and directing, that public senti- 
ment which alone can give life and validity to them. All useful 
legislation is elaborated in counsel and in debate; registered 
only in formal statutes or decrees. Besides, what the Church 
of England most of all wants, in the present circumstances of 
the country and her affairs, is not so much legislative as deli- 
berative action. So long as the lay element in her body re- 
mains wholly unrepresented in her constitution, and can give 
effect to its wishes and convictions only through the action of 
Parliament and the Crown, it is not probable that the country 
will ever consent to intrust her with any proper and separate 
enacting power. Every legislative decision, in such circum- 
stances, must be the united act of the civil and the ecclesiasti- 
cal estates. But while thus necessarily bereft of all power to 
act, it is but reasonable that she should have full power of 
speech,—that if denied the liberty of making laws affecting 
her own well-being and efficiency, she should have at least the 
means of assisting in the preparation of them; and to this end 
should possess some central and constitutional organ, both for 
maturing her own views, and giving effective expression to them 
in the face of Parliament and the country. Such an organ 
she has found in an ancient and venerable institution, which, 
though deficient, in some respects, in complete adaptation to 
the spirit and the circumstances of the present age, presents 
at least the elements of a true representative assembly. 

The impression made on the country by the first acts and 
proceedings of the revived Convocation has been, on the whole, 
favourable. It has more than realised the hopes, and disap- 
pointed the fears of many. The bearing of its members has 
been grave, serious, and becoming; and its conclusions, for the 
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most part, wise and judicious. Though meeting only as if by 
sufferance, and under terror of momentary prorogation, it has 
conducted its proceedings with deliberation, and accomplished 
an amount of important business’ which few, in the circum- 
stances, would have deemed possible. Of the character of that 
work, too, there seems to be a very great coincidence of judgment 
throughout the church generally. What the Convocation has 
done, most people seem to agree it has done well; and if some 
could have wished it to have gone farther, on one side or an- 
other, there are few but admit that, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, it has been in the right direction. It is the strongest 
testimony to the enlightened wisdom that has swayed its 
counsels that while all sorts of views are held in regard to 
the best mode of carrying its recommendations into effect, there 
seems to be scarcely any difference of opinion in regard to the 
substantial soundness of these recommendations themselves; 
and there are probably few enlightened friends of the Church of 
any party who would not willingly see them passed, almost 
whole and entire, in a safe and orderly manner, into law. 

The result of the recent deliberations of Convocation is 
m:inly embodied in two reports,—one on the reform of its own 
constitution, and the other on the more complete adaptation 
of the church’s liturgical services to the wants of her people. 
We intend to confine our remarks at present to the latter of 
these, and that simply in the way of brief appendix to a full 
discussion of the whole subject of liturgical revision, which 
appeared in our pages some time ago.* 

The framers of the report begin by defining the precise 
nature of the revision which alone they contemplate in pre- 
sent circumstances: “ We think it of the utmost importance, 
in the present state of the church, that the services as now 
ordered in the Book of Common Prayer, should be preserved 
entire and unaltered.” That is to say, they repudiate, at 
least for the present, all intention of interfering with the 
substance of the services, and only propose to inquire what 
modifications might be made in their arrangement, or in the 
manner of their use, 80 as to increase their general efficiency, 
and their adaptation to the wants of the age. It does not 
seem, indeed, as we shall see afterwards, that the committee 
intended positively to forbid all additions to the devotional 
contents of the Prayer-book, but they do insist that its present 
subject-matter shall be left, except only in regard to arrange- 
ment, unaltered; and that the entire doctrinal substance, 
and whole tone and spirit of the book, shall remain intact and 
inviolable. They recommend, in short, that the most should 
aa See this Journal for March 1854; article—‘‘ The English Liturgy and Liturgical 

‘orm.”” 
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be made of the presently existing material, with such small 
additions, perhaps, of an entirely homogeneous character, as 
may be necessary to work it into shape; and that beyond this 
no further change whatever should be admissible. In coming 
to this conclusion, the committee have only yielded to the 
inevitable force of circumstances. They have, in fact, not 
so much expressed an opinion, as recognised a fact. They 
have simply given utterance to a feeling, which we should 
suppose is almost universal amongst well-informed and 
thoughful persons, that, however desirable certain changes 
in the doctrinal substance and general tone of the Prayer- 
book may be, any such changes are, in the present circum- 
stances of the church and of the country, utterly impracticable. 
The things which, to one ardent revisionist, are its main 
blemishes, constitute in the eyes of another its chiefest glory. 
The straws on which one man chokes, are the last refuge to 
which another clings. Words and phrases which have almost 
driven one scrupulous conscience into dissent, have been the 
alone means of rescuing some sickly votary from the embrace 
of-Rome. What seems as the scarcely-effaced brand of the 
beast in the eye of the one, is the lingering and precious 
stamp of catholicity in the view of the other. With one 
revisionist, in short, liturgical reform is a movement towards 
Rome; with another, a movement towards Geneva. Thus 
the advocates of change, comparatively few at best, mutually 
balance and neutralise one another. While each longs for 
reform in his own sense, he dreads and hates it still more in 
the sense of his neighbour; and all thus tacitly agree rather 
to bear the ills they have than fly to others that they know 
not of. Meanwhile, the practical result is only the more to 
swell the great army of the defenders of things as they are, 
and to add new munitions of defence to the already impreg- 
nable status quo. 

It is to the same conjuncture of circumstances that we 
must ascribe the singular fact, that while the Church of 
England has seldom been without a strong body within her 
pale advocating important changes in her constitution and 
offices, she has yet descended through three centuries without 
one material alteration. Urged in opposite directions, by two 
strong simultaneous forces, the result has been that she has 
resisted both, and remains between them fixed and immovable, 
Hence, what she was in the first years of Elizabeth, when the 
' great Reformation storm had fairly subsided, such is she sub- 
stantially now. Though once and again the work of revision 
has been undertaken, and sometimes in circumstances which 
seemed to render essential and sweeping changes inevitable, 
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there has, in point of fact, been only one real revision. The 
liturgy roughly drafted in thefirst book of Edward (1549), 
received its finishing touch, so far as its essential substance 
and spirit are concerned, three years after, in his second (1552); 
and such as that revision left it, it still remains.* One strong 
and resistless wave had swept from the old service-books the 
grosser corruptions of Rome; a second, quickly following, 
obliterated the lesser and fainter lines, leaving only a few dim 
and uncertain traces behind. These traces stillremain. Like 
old sears, and ripple-marks on the surface of the solid rock, 
they lie before us on the surface of the Prayer-book to this 
day, just as the great Reformation wave left them. Other 
changes of lesser importance have been easily and repeatedly 
effected. Rubrics of mere detail have been altered; collects 
have been changed ; prayers and thanksgivings, some of the 
richest in the liturgy, have been added; improvements and 
enlargements have been made in the catechism ; occasional 
services have been annexed; but, meanwhile, every one of 
those points, without exception, which, from the first, have 
formed the battle-ground of controversy, remain at this 
moment precisely as they were when Cranmer for the second 
time laid down his pen. The cross in baptism, the enforced 
kneeling at the communion, the direct interrogation of infants 
through their sponsors, the partial encouragement of private 
confession, the unguarded language of the baptismal and burial 
services, the stringent rubrics as to garments and vestments, 
the slight vestiges of sacerdotalism in passing phrases and 


* The chief peculiarities of the first Prayer-book as distinguished from that of 1552, 
and all subsequent editions, were the following :— : 

1, The order for morning and evening prayer began with the Lord’s Prayer, and _ 
closed with the third collect. 

2. An introit, as well as a collect, epistle, and gospel, was provided for every Sun- 
day and holyday. q 

3. In the communion-office a long unbroken prayer of oblation, invocation, con- 
secration, commemoration, and intercession, occupied the place of the shorter 
and separate prayers of the present service; the name of the Virgin was 
specially commemorated; the wine used in the action was mixed with water; 
and the words of delivery consisted only of the first part of the form in the 
present office. : - : 

4, The sign of the cross was frequently used, as in communion, confirmation, ma- 
trimony, and communion of the sick, 8 r 

5. In baptism, the ceremonies of exorcism, anointing, the chrisom, and the trine 
immersion, 

6. Prayer for the dead, and communion at funerals, with proper introit, collect, 
epistle, and gospel provided. ; cepa Bese 

7. The retention of peculiar vestments (besides the surplice) in administering the 
communion. 

It will be seen what infinite cause for lamentation the Tractarians have in the dis- 
placement of this book, which, had it continued in force, would have legalised two- 
thirds of the semi-Roman practices revived by this party. The removal of that book, 
and that after a probation of only three years, was, in fact, the condemnation by 
pre ger of the Anglo-Catholic system, and the authoritative declaration of the 
chure = the state of England, not for a modified medizval, but a Protestant 
service- 
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ambiguous acts, the absolution of the sick, the apocryphal 
lessons, the apocryphal saints—all have held their ground amid 
ages of controversy, and through the fiery ordeal of two 
revolutions, and continue to this day what they have always 
been, the main stumblingblocks of the Nonconformist, and 
the chief difficulties of the Evangelical Churchman. Again and 
again have the most strenuous efforts been made to remove or 
modify them, and again and again have failed. Left at first 
as a compromise between contending principles, they have 
been found at each successive epoch, and for the same rea- 
son, the only possible middle ground between the demands 
of opposite parties. Thus, at the accession of Elizabeth, at 
the accession of James, in the last years of Charles I., in the 
first years of Charles II., and on the arrival of William 
and Mary, the same old questions were invariably stirred, and 
invariably with the same result. It was found, in fact, that 
the things which men wished changed, were just the things 
that were most unchangeable. The very critical nature of the 
points at issue, and the eagerness of the combatants on either 
side, scared the minds of cautious statesmen from meddling 
with them; and the practical result has been, and promises 
for many years yet to be, to impart to the most questionable 
parts of the Prayer-book a solitary immunity from the 
influence of that principle of change and progress to which all 
things else, in church and state, have more or less succumbed. 

By general consent, then, the revision of the Prayer-book, 
in a doctrinal sense, is, for the present, out of the question. 
The same causes which have operated hitherto so invariably 
and irresistibly to defeat all attempts at reform, exist in full, 
or even increased force now. It does not, however, follow 
from this, that al/ revision of a useful kind is equally imprac- 
ticable. Liturgical revision may be of various kinds. It may 
be doctrinal, or ceremonial, or devotional, or structural, or merely 
literary. It may consist either, first, in the removal of ques- 
tionable language and forms, and the clearer enunciation of 
scriptural truth—this is doctrinal and ceremonial revision ; 
or, second, in an increased richness, fulness, and variety of 
devotional matter—this is devotional revision ; or, thirdly, in 
the re-arrangement of its parts, separating or combining its 
several services, and thereby increasing its efficiency as an 
instrument of spiritual life—this is structural revision; or, 
finally, in the mere change of words and phrases, with a simple 
view to enhanced beauty, sweetness, and force—this is literary 
revision. Now, it is to be observed, that it is only under the 
first of these heads that any insuperable or even serious difficul- 
ties have been encountered in the way of improvement. While 
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in regard to all doctrinal and ceremonial matters, every at- 
tempt at alteration has proved wholly abortive, scarcely ever has 
the work of revision been undertaken without leading to im- 
portant improvements under some of the other fore-mentioned 
heads. Such changes awake no prejudices, stir no questiones 
vexate, and require only to be placed in competent hands to 
be at any time quietly and safely carried out. Thus, some of 
the noblest prayers and finest collects im the present Book of 
Common Prayer, are traceable to periods of revision, which 
are only remembered in history as having witnessed the total 
failure of all attempts at doctrinal and ceremonial reform. 
The particular thanksgivings, for example, and the second 
part of the catechism, date from the revision of 1604; the 
collect for St Stephen's day, for the 6th Sunday after Epiphany, 
for Easter Even, and for the 4th Sunday after Easter, together 
with the general thanksgiving, the prayer for all conditions of 
men, and many other improvements, from the Savoy Con- 
ference divines of 1661. And much more, doubtless, would 
have been done in this way, from time to time, had not the 
vexed questions of controversy so exclusively absorbed the minds 
of all parties, and, at the same time, reflected on the whole sub- 
ject of revision a character of delicacy and perilousness which 
properly belonged only to themselves. In consequence of this, 
the task of general, as distinguished from doctrinal and cere- 
montal revision, has never yet been systematically and of set 
purpose undertaken. Men have never been disposed to 
meddle with the matter at all, except when driven to do so by 
the uncontrollable force of circumstances, and then only with 
the view of calming down some angry polemical storm. 
Liturgical revision, in the minds and feelingsof people generally, 
has meant simply a fresh attempt to settle those long-agitated 
and hitherto insoluble controversies; and has naturally been 
regarded with more or less of misgiving and alarm. Hence, 
improvements of the kind of which we are now speaking, have 
been introduced only incidentally, and as by the way, and the 
whole subject yet remains to be dealt with seriously and in 
right earnest, in this or the next following age. 

Such revision we regard as by no means of secondary im- 
portance. Subordinate as the matters in question are in 
appearance, when placed beside those grave questions of 
doctrine and ritual purity which have been so long at issue, 
we are greatly mistaken if they do not, after all, touch even 
more deeply the real difficulties which have stood in the way 
of the cordial reception of the Prayer-book by many serious 
minds. Those difficulties, we believe, had reference at bottom 
not so much to the special blemishes of the Prayer-book, real 
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or alleged, as the whole cast and character of the service, as there- 
in imposed andenforced. The apparent controversy turned upon 
words and phrases, and upon this or that ritual observance ; 
the real controversy lay greatly deeper. The essential diffi- 
culties in the Nonconformist mind turned, we think, mainly 
on these two points :—(1.) What they call, in their memorial 
of 1604, the “ longsomeness” of the prescribed and exacted 
ritual. Their free spirits longed for a briefer and less cum- 
brous service of prayer and praise, and for a larger scope for 
the full and awakening preaching of the word. And, (2.) Its 
rigidity. It was too stiff, uniform, and unbending. It took too 
little account of times and circumstances, or of the varying states 
and feelings of the worshippers. On all occasions alike must 
the same inexorable routine hold on its way, exacting equally 
at all times the same unbending round of duty. In times of 
peace and health, and amid the terrors of a plague,—in seasons 
of general apathy, and under the breathings of spiritual revival, 
must the public service speak the same language, and pursue the 
same course. It must begin with the introductory sentences, 
and close with the final prayer, through the whole accustomed 
round of exhortation, confession, absolution, versicle and re- 
sponse, lesson and psalm, litany and creed, without omission 
or interpolation, on pain of suspension or deprivation. Not one 
superfluous sentence may be left out,—not one unpremeditated 
ery for help and mercy uttered, in any circumstances or on any 
pretence whatever. Nothing was left to impulse or discretion, 
—everything was regulated by stern and iron law. Against 
this the free spirit of earnest men rebelled. This was the real 
grievance, of which the special difficulties of the Prayer-book 
were but the slight though galling aggravations, and would 
have remained behind, soothed indeed, but not healed, even 
though every one of the alleged blemishes had been swept 
away. It was, in short, not so much the services themselves, 
which many an uncompromising Nonconformist has used of free 
choice and with delight, that they reclaimed against, as the 
imperative enforcement of them. It was not their use which 
they refused, but the repression of all freedom in their use. 
They would have submitted to a goodly order, had it not been 
changed into a yoke of bondage. The true remedy, therefore, 
for such a state of things was not mere liturgical revision, in 
the ordinary sense of the words, but a relaxation of the law of 
uniformity,—a certain latitude allowed to the discretion of 
free and Christian men. Such a wise and Christian policy, 
timely followed, had transmuted an oppressive imposition into 
a law of liberty, and gone fur, even without any further mate- 
rial concession, to obviate the dissensions and the schisms of 
three hundred years. 
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It is in this point of view chiefly that we are disposed to hail 
the proposed emendations of the committee of Convocation. 
Defective as we of course must regard them in some respects, 
and falling far short of what even a stanch Episcopalian might 
desire to see, they are yet in the right direction, and pro- 
ceed manifestly upon a clear recognition both of the prime 
defects of the Prayer-book, and of the true nature of the re- 
medy required. That remedy may be expressed in two words, 
—greater brevity, at least on some occasions; and greater 
flexibility, and adaptation to special times and circumstances. 
We request the attention of our readers while we glance briefly 
at each of these heads separately, and point out the bearing 
of the committee’s recommendation upon their right adjust- 
ment. 

I. Second only to the vital matters of doctrinal and ritual 
purity, in no respect was the Prayer-book of Cranmer more em- 
phatically a reform upon the old service-books of the medizeval 
English church, than inthe matter of brevity. At a single stroke 
he swept away more than two-thirds of the contents of the old 
offices, and retaining only the cream and substance of them, 
changed at once a burdensome bodily service into a free and 
spiritual worship. To illustrate this more strikingly, as well as 
to show generally the rationale on which the new form of wor- 
ship was framed, we subjoin an epitome of the medizval matins, 
and of the Reformed morning prayer, in parallel columns. We 
translate the former from the Sarum Breviary, and print both 
so as to exhibit clearly to the eye the parts that were retained, 
and the parts left out in the new service. Our readers are 
aware that that service consists properly of a condensation of 
three distinct. offices,—The Matins, Lauds, and Prime, of the 
ancient worship :— 


OLD MATINS (SAR. BRE.) 
(For 1st Sunday in Advent.) 


REFORMED MORNING PRAYER (1549.) 
(For 1st Sunday in Advent.) 


The Lord’s Prayer. The Lord’s Prayer. 
Ave Maria. 
O Lord, open, &c. O Lord, open, &c. 





Res. And my mouth, &c. 

Pr. O God, make speed, &c. 
R. O Lord, make haste, &c. 
Glory be to the Father, &c. 

R. As it was, &c. Amen. 
The Invitatory, (variable, and re- 


peated six times in the course of 
the succeeding psalm.) 


Psalm xcv. 
Hymn, — Virbum Supernum 


Prodiens. 


Ans. And my mouth, &c. 

Pr. O God, make speed, &c. 
Ans. O Lord, make haste, &c. 
Glory be to the Father, &c. 
Ans. As it was, &c. Amen. 
Pr. Praise ye the Lord. 

Ans. The Lord’s name be praised. 


Psalm xcv. 








Twelve psalms, with three a 


tiphons, two Glorias, Verse, and 
Response. 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

The Creed. 

Clerk. The Lord bless us. 

P. The eternal Father bless us 
for evermore. 

The first Lection (Is. i. 1, 2). 


The Respond and Anthems, with 
Gloria. 

The second Lection (Is. i. 3, 4). 

Respond and Anthem. 

The third Lection (Is. i. 5, 6). 

Respond and Anthem. 


4 
Three Psalms, with three Anti- ) 


phons, Verse, and Response. 

The fourth Lection (from Maxi- 
mus Bp.). 

Respond and Anthem. 

The fifth Lection (from ibid.). 

Respond and Anthem. 

The sixth Lection (from iid.). 

Respond and Anthem, with 
Gloria. 


Three Psalms, with tiated 


Verse, and Response. 

The seventh Lection (from a 
homily on the Gospel). 

Respond and Anthem. 

The eighth Lection (from idid.). 

Respond and Anthem. 

The ninth Lection (from idid.). 

Respond and Anthem, with 
Gloria, &c. 

The Te Deum. 


LAUDS. 

Seven Psalms (invariable), with 
Antiphons, Glorias, and the hymn, 
Benedicite omnia opera. 

The little chapter (Rom. xiii. 11). 

Hymn,— Voz clara ecce intonat. 

Verse, Response, Antiphon, and 

* Alleluia. 

Benedictus. 

The Memory (concerning the 
Blessed Virgin, and consisting of an 
Antiphon, Verse, and Prayer, in 
reference to her). 
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First Nocturn. 





Second Nocturn, 


7 


r 


Third Nocturn, 





4 


New Testament). 






Psalms (on an average be- 
tween two and three). 





The first Lesson (chap. of 
Old Testament, Is. i.). 





The TeDeum, or Benedicite. 
The second Lesson (chap. of 


Benedictus. 
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PRIME. 
Hymn,—Jam lucis oxto sidere. 
Nine Psalms, with two Anti- 

phons and four Glorias. 

The Athanasian Creed. 

The little chapter (1 Tim. i. 17). 

Resp. Jesus Christ, Son of the 
living God, have mercy on us. 

V. Thou that sittest on the right 
hand of the Father: 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

Gloria. 

Jesus Christ, &c. (repeated’ as 
above). 

Then begin the Preces as fol- 
lows:— 

Lord have mercy upon us (three 
times). 

Christ, have mercy upon us 
(three times). 

Lord, have mercy upon us (three 
times. ) 

The Lord’s Prayer. 

V. My soul shall live, and it 
shall praise thee : 

R. And thy judgments shall 
help me. 

V. I have gone astray like a 
lost sheep : 

R. Lord, seek thy servant, for I 
have not forgotten thy command- 
ments. 

The Creed. 

V. Let my mouth be filled with 
thy praise : 

R> And I shall sing of thy 
glory, even of thy greatness all the 

ay. 

V. Lord, turn away thy face 

from my sins: 

R. And blot out all mine ini- 
quities. 

V. Create in me a clean heart, 
O God: 

R. And take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. 

V. Restore unto me the joy of 
thy salvation: 

R. And uphold me with thy 
free Spirit. 

V. Save me, O Lord, from the 
evil man: 


The Apostles’ Creed. 


The Lord be with you: 
Ans. And with thy spirit. 
Let us pray. 


Lord, have mercy upon us. 
Christ, have mercy upon us, ’ 
Lord, have mercy upon us. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 

Pr. O Lord, shew thy mercy 
upon us: 
Ans. And grant us thy salva- 
tion. 

P. O Lord, save the king: 

A. And mercifullyhear us when 
we call upon thee. 

P. Endue thy ministers with 
righteousness : 

A, And make thy chosen 
people joyful. 

P. O Lord, save thy people: 

A. And bless thine Bee le 

P. Give peace in our time, O 
Lord: 

A. Because there is none other 
of fighteth for us, but only thou, 

P.O God, make clean our 
hearts within us: ; 

A. And take not thy Holy 
Spirit from us. 


hen follow the three collects 
with which the order for Morning 
prayer originally closed. ]} 












R. O save me from the wicked 
man. 

V. Save me, O my God, from 
mine enemies : 

R. And deliver me from those 
that rise up against me. 

V. Save me from the workers 
of iniquity : 

R. And deliver me from the 
bloody men. 

V. So shall I sing a psalm unto 
thy name for ever and ever: 

R. That I may pay my vows 
from day to day. 

V. Hear us, O God of our sal- 
vation : 

R. Thou that art the hope of 
all the ends of the earth, and of 
them that are afar off upon the 
sea. 
V. O God, make speed to help 
me : 

R. O Lord, make haste to help 
me. : 

V. Holy God, holy and mighty 
God, holy and eternal God : 

R. Lamb of God, who takest 
away the sins of the world, have 
mercy on us. 

V. Bless the Lord, O my soul : 

R. And all that is within me, 
bless his holy name. 

V. Who forgiveth all thine ini- 
quities : 

R. Who healeth all thy dis- 
eases, 

V. Who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction : 

R. Who crowneth thee with 
loving-kindness and with tender 
mercy. 

V. Who filleth thy mouth with 
good things : 

R. So that thy youth is renewed 
again like the eagle’s. 

The Confession and Absolution. 
- V. Turn unto us and quicken 
us, O God: 

R. And thy people shall rejoice 
in thee. 

V. O Lord shew thy mercy 
upon us: 
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R. And t us thy salvation. 

V. Vouchsafe, O Lord, this 
day ; 

R. To keep us without sin. 

V. Have mercy upon us, O 
Lord : 

R. Have mercy upon us. 

V. Let thy mercy, O Lord, be 
upon us : 

R. Even as we hope in thee. 

V. Turn us again, Lord God of 
hosts: 

R. And cause thy face to shine, 
and we shall be saved. 

V. Lord, hear our prayer ; 

R. And let our cry come before 
thee. 

V. The Lord be with you : 

R. And with thy spirit. 

Let us pray. 

[Then follow the collects, with 
many other prayers, responses, and 
repetitions, concluding with the 
words, “In the nameof the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen.”] 


Thus, so far as the matter of brevity is concerned, the 
original Prayer-book, as framed by Cranmer, left nothing 
further to be desired. The whole service, deliberately and 
solemnly performed, would not have occupied more than half 
an hour at the utmost, leaving ample time for the full preach- 
ing of the word and administration of the communion, if cele- 
brated, without any undue protraction of the service. The 
changes subsequently effected, however, have been all, in this 
respect, retrogressive, not progressive. Each successive im- 
provement in the matter of the services, has been simply by way 
of addition, without any corresponding retrenchment. Much 
has been added, nothing has been taken away, or even left 
optional. Hence, while undoubtedly enhanced in richness and 
fulness in its several parts, the service, as a whole, has been 
continually growing in bulk and cumbrousness as it rolled 
down the course of time. First, at the revision of 1552, the 
whole introductory part of the present book, including sen- 
tences, exhortation, general confession, and absolution, was 
added. Then the litany, designed originally as a distinct 
service, and appointed in the first Prayer-book to‘ be used on 
Wednesdays and Fridays, was enjoined also on the Sundays 
after the morning prayer, and became thereafter an essential 
part of the regular Sabbath worship, between the morning 
prayer and the communion-service. Lastly, in the last revision, 
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in 1661, the five prayers succeeding the third collect, to be 
used when the litany is not read, were inserted in their present 
place.* Thus, while preserving its original form and general 
character, it has been growing like the trunk of an endogenous 
tree, by continual additions from within, till it has reached a 
bulk probably nearly double its first design. It is curious, 
too, that the intended reform of 1689, while more thorough in 
other respects than any previous revision, and removing almost 
wholly those doctrinal and ritual blemishes which former refor- 
mers had left untouched, would, in this point of view, have 
been a corruption, not a reform. It, too, made long additions 
both to the morning prayer, the litany, and the communion 
office, with scarcely one single retrenchment; and would thus, 
had it been carried into effect, while abating some special 
grievances, have added materially to that which is the main 
grievance of the whole system,—the “longsomeness of the 
service,” and the consequent tendency to listlessness and formal- 
ism.t It is high time, then, that this whole subject were taken 
into serious consideration, with the view of retracing the false 
steps of the past. It is with no common pleasure, therefore, 
that we observe in the recommendations of the committee of 
Convocation, both a clear recognition of the evil in question 
and a disposition earnestly to deal with it. The following are 
their main suggestions on this head :— 

“ We are of opinion that the length of the morning service on Sun- 
days and holydays, especially when the holy communion is administered 
to a large body of communicants, renders it desirable to allow of its 
being divided into different services, and used at various hours. We 
therefore think it would be expedient, that, at the request of the incum- 
bent, or, in his absence, of the licensed curate of any parish or district, 
the bishop of the diocese should be empowered to authorise, so long as 
he shall deem fit, a division of the present morning service; so that 
either the order for the administration of the holy communion, or the 
order for daily morning prayer may be used as a separate service, pro- 
vided that the whole morning service, including the litany when ap- 
pointed to be read, be used either in one or two services in the course 
of the morning; a sermon being preached at either one or both services. 


“We would further suggest, that in the present state of our popula- 
tion, the church would be better able to minister to their wants if some 
well-considered relaxations of the absolute strictness of her services, as 
prescribed by the Act of Uniformity, were admitted by authority; and 


* These prayers, however, had existed in the litany long before, having been in- 
serted there at different periods from 1544 to 1604. 

+ See “The Book of Common Prayer, as now in use, and also as Revised and Cor- 
rected by a Royal Commission, a.p. 1689.°” London: Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 
We regret that in this beautiful edition, which, by its arrangement in parallel co- 
lumns, presents the best means for comparison, a good deal of the matter contained in 
the Commission’s Report has been omitted. Amongst the parts omitted are the revised, 
or rather new, collects for Sundays and holydays, many of which are characterised by 
much scriptural fulness and beauty. Others are marked by a decided Arminian bias. 
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we would enumerate the following as some which might usefully be 
adopted :— 

“Kirst, We would suggest that a shorter order for daily prayer 
might be compiled from the Book of Common Prayer, with a prescribed 
lesson or lessons of Holy Scripture, which might be used instead of the 
present order for daily morning and evening prayer, on other days than 
Sundays and holydays, in parishes where the incumbent shall have 
satisfied the bishop of the diocese that it might be advantageously 
adopted.” . 

And again :— 


“The litany, with a Scripture lesson and psalmody, to precede a 
baptism, churching service, sermon, or catechising. 

“A short selection of collects, with the Lord’s prayer and psalmody, 
to precede or follow a sermon or catechising.” * 


According to these proposals, the early or forencon Sunday 
services would be as follow:—Ist service, Morning prayer, 
with or without litany, and sermon; 2d service, The com- 
munion, with litany, if not before read, and now a most appro- 
priate introduction to the solemn action immediately succeeding 
it. This arrangement, together with the provision for very 
brief and lively services on week-days before a sermon, lecture, 
catechising, or other occasional duty, constitute, certainly, no 
mean step in advance in the right direction, and might pave 
the way to further changes of a still more satisfactory kind. 
Why, for instance, should not the Lord’s prayer be left out, or 
at least be permitted to be left out, when manifestly superfluous, 
and originating not in any fitness in the nature of the thing, but 
in the agglomeration of services once distinct but now blended 
into one? Why, also, should full prayers for the Queen \be 
offered both in the litany and in the communion office when 
used together at once, thus needlessly lengthening out the ser- 
vice, creating a feeling of vain repetition, and giving an undue 
prominence to one subject? Why should not the lessons from 
Holy Scripture be shortened, or at least a discretion given to 
the officiating minister to shorten them, as may seem for edifica- 
tion: And why, finally,—for the word must be pronounced even 
in Episcopalian ears,—why should not a ponte pow be given 
to the ministers of God’s word, intrusted with such unlimited 
freedom of speech in the pulpit, to abridge or enlarge, within 
certain limits, the devotional services, as to the time, place, 
and circumstances may seem meet? It is not likely, indeed, 
that, were the other measures we have alluded to adopted, 
this last liberty would be to any considerable extent made use 
of; but it seems essential, to the full freedom that ought to 
pervade throughout the services of the sanctuary, that such 
discretion should be at least possessed. But we are antici- 


* Church Services Committee’s Report.—Journal of Convocation, No. I. 
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pating the second point we had indicated for discussion; that, 
namely, which regards the greater flewibility of the services, or 
their power of adaptation to special occasions and cireum- 
stances. 

II. The two topics are, indeed, most intimately connected 
with one another; in very many cases, indeed, the whole 
adaptation to special circumstances will consist simply in 
abbreviation. Accordingly, some parts of the committee’s 
recommendations, which belong more strictly to this latter head, 
have been already noticed under the former. These, therefore, 
we shall give again in their proper place, in order to present 
the whole scheme in its completeness. 


“ Secondly, We would suggest that various occasional services might 
be formed, from the Book of Common Prayer, for use in the church, 
with the permission of the bishop, on week-days, and in addition to the 
prescribed service on Sundays. 

“We would specify the following as examples of such services :— 


“J. The litany, with a Scripture lesson, psalmody, holy baptism, 
churching of women, sermon, or catechising, or with any of 
them. 

“JI. A short selection of collects, with the Lord’s prayer and 
psalmody, to precede or follow a sermon or catechising. 

“TTI. A service, with sermon or lecture, preparatory to the 
administration of the holy communion. 

“TV. A thanksgiving service, containing the ‘Venite,’ ‘Te Deum,’ 
psalmody, collects, the Lord’s prayer, a Scripture lesson, and 
the general thanksgiving, with or without a sermon. 

“V. Services for the deprecation or removal of God’s judgments ; 
one formed of collects, the Lord’s prayer, penitential psalms, 
and a Scripture lesson; another consisting of the litany, with 
penitential psalms, and a Scripture lesson; either of such 
services with or without a sermon. 

“VI. A service for imploring the blessing of God on church 
missions, with or without a sermon. 

“VII. A service for children. 

“‘ Further, we think it would be expedient that the bishop should 
be empowered to authorise the use of the order for the administration 
of the holy communion, as a separate service, on any day of the week; 
and that he should be authorised to allow, on special occasions, the 
substitution of other chapters of the Old and the New Testament re- 
spectively, for the first and second lessons appointed for the day. 


“ Further, we think it desirable that a form should be authorised for 
admitting converts from the Church of Rome, and such others as shall 
‘renounce their errors, and for restoring such as have relapsed. And 
we are of opinion, that the form prepared by the Upper House of Con- 
vocation, in 1714, would, with a few alterations, be proper for this 


purpose.” 
It might appear at first sight to be the intention of the 
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committee, that all the occasional services and adaptations of 
existing offices referred to, should be framed exclusively out of 
the materials already provided in the Prayer-book. Their pri- 
mary principle, “that the services, as now ordered in the Book 
of Common Prayer, should be preserved entire and unaltered,” 
and their proposal, “that various occasional services might 
be formed from the Book of Common Prayer,” &c., might seem 
to amount to this. A more careful examination of the docu- 
ment, however, will clearly show that this is not the case. 
The fact, for instance, of their recommending the authoriza- 
tion of a whole service (that for the reception of converts) not 
now existing in the Common Prayer at all, or possessing any 
legal authority whatever, is decisive proof that they did not 
design to bind themselves strictly by any such rule; and be- 
sides, there are some of the occasional services enumerated 
among those to be framed from the Book of Common Prayer, 
for which the requisite materials do not exist in its present 
offices. Such, for example, is the proposed service for implor- 
ing the blessing of God on Church missions.* In such a case, 
the admission of fresh matter from other services is manifestly 
unavoidable; and even in others, where the task of simple re- 
construction might not be wholly impracticable, the enforce- 
ment of such an artificial restriction would grievously cramp 
the labours of the compilers, and inevitably impart. to their 
work a character of meagerness and incompleteness, which 
must ‘in a great measure defeat the end. Nor is there any 
reasonable ground for such a limitation. Doubtless an 
tampering, in the present circumstances of the country, wit 
the doctrinal character of the Prayer-book, or with those 
rubrical directions and canons which regulate its ritual forms, 
would be naturally regarded with alarm; but no such character 
belongs to mere changes in the devotional matter. Such 
changes have, in fact, been introduced again and again—indeed 
at every fresh revision of the Prayer-book—and sometimes 
during periods of keen controversial excitement, and that with- 
out awakening the least misgiving or alarm in any quarter. 
It is, as we have already seen, the one point in which the im- 
provement of the Prayer-book has gone on steadily, and with- 
out let or hindrance, from age to age. Care, of course, must 
be taken in such a case, lest under cover of mere devotional 
matter, any questionable statement affecting vital doctrine 
should find admission; but for this, a moderate amount of 
vigilance on the part of the sound members of Convocation ~ 
* Previous to the insertion of the “ Prayer for all conditions of men,” in 1661, there 
were no petitions of a missionary character in the Prayer-book, except the collects on 
Good Friday. It has been remarked as significant, that within forty years after the 


insertion of this prayer among the daily supplications of the sanctuary, the “Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts” was founded, 
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and the Church generally would suffice. Let the principle only 
be clearly laid down, and fully recognised on all sides, that the 
proposed revision is not to touch any matter of doctrine or 
ritual observance now in question, and the commissioners in- 
trusted with the task of reconstruction and adaptation might 
be set to their work, with an almost unfettered discretion as to 
the source from which they should draw their materials,—it 
being, of course, understood that no changes, great or small, 
can be carried into effect until they have been submitted to 
the full consideration both of the church and of the country 
at large. 

As to the special changes themselves, recommended in the 
report, they are such, we think, as must commend themselves, 
as we believe they have already very generally commended 
themselves, to the acceptance of the most enlightened and ear- 
nest friends of the Church of England. They are obviously 
calculated very greatly to increase the adaptation of her offices 
to the various scenes and circumstances of her ministry, and to 
remove from them that character of stiffness and rigidity which 
constitutes, as we have seen, their main defect. They go al- 
most as far, indeed, in this direction as they could go, short of 
that which we must regard as the only complete and radical 
cure,—the concession of a certain discretion to the officiating 
minister, to abridge or to supplement the accustomed service, 
as to the time and circumstances may seem convenient.* 
Without this, we are persuaded, no reform of the offices them- 
selves can be finally satisfactory; with it other reforms would 
be rendered comparatively unnecessary. If not a cure, how- 
ever, the committee’s scheme is at least a great alleviation. If 
it does not wholly remove the yoke, it at least mightily lightens 
it. Deficient as the proposed reforms are, they are at allevents 
of the right kind, and in the right direction, and may pave the 
way for a more thorough and searching remedy, in other and 
more propitious times. 

Such, then, is the character of the proposed revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer ; bearing, as we have seen, exclusively 
on matters affecting its general effectiveness as an instrument 
of devotional life, and leaving wholly untouched those questions 
of doctrinal and ritual controversy so long at issue. To this, 
however, there are two exceptions, and we refer to them with 

* A friend writes us :—“ How suitable is the sea-services’ thanksgiving for a victory, 
now Sebastopol is taken! I mean (D.V.) to use it on Sunday in the pulpit, as I have 
* used often the prayer ‘ before a fight’ in those services, with the mind on Sebastopol.” 

A most judicious resolution, certainly; but why should this only be allowed in the 
pulpit, and not amongst the other supplications in the desk? Surely the officiating 
minister might with all safety be allowed at least the full sweep of all the devotional 
matter of the Prayer-book, to be used as to the*time and circumstances may seem meet. 


A prayer which is sound and wholesome in the pulpit, will surely not threaten the 
foundations of the Church of England if used in the reading-desk! 
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singular gratification, as indicating a disposition to deal even 
with such matters of graver import as seem, in present circum- 
stances, at all capable of solution. The points we refer to are 
the apocryphal lessons, and the canonical prohibition of parents 
acting as sponsors for their own children. Of the latter of 
these old grievances the committee have clearly declared for 
the removal ; as to the former, the views prevalent in the most 
influential quarters may be gathered from the following singularly 
significant conversation in the Upper House, in the course of 
the discussion in February 1855 :— 


“The Bishop of Oxford said it was extremely desirable to alter the 
table of daily lessons, and particularly it was his wish to leave out long 
lessons from the Book of Baruch. .... . 

“ The Bishop of Oxford did not think they would be violating any 
principle in taking away some of the church lessons, and substituting 
others that the church might consider to be necessary. It would be 
most desirable to leave out lessons from the Books of Baruch, Tobias, 
and the story of Bel and the Dragon, and to put into their places 
lessons from the Books of Chronicles, that were now not read at all; 
as the calendar was already exhausted with the present selections, many 
of which were not read at all... ... 

“The Bishop of Salisbury would be glad to see an alteration, but 
thought there would be risk in doing so. 

“The Bishop of Llandaff wished to know why they read parts of the 
books of the Apocrypha, and left out parts of the canonical books ? 

‘*‘ The Bishop of Oxford,— -Why, for the purpose of meeting the pre- 
judices of the times. ..... 

“The Bishop of Lincoln thought that they should not tie up their 
hands by declaring that they would not introduce any lessons not in- 
serted in the Book of Common Prayer. .... . 

“ The Bishop of London believed that nothing would give greater 
satisfaction than the substitution of other lessons for some of those now 
in use.” 


Such language from episcopal lips, and these, too, of the 
highest weight, and of all shades of ecclesiastical opinion, is 
abundantly significant, and goes far to warrant the hope that 
the serious grievance to which it refers is on the eve of being 
redressed.* 

There is just one other question of the same class, which 


* The views of all parties seem fast ripening for this most desirable reform. To the 
Evangelical portion of the Church, the apocryphal lessons have always been an offence, 
and now the most decided High-Churchmen seem equally desirous of their removal. 
With equal surprise and pleasure we observe the editor of the “* Scottish Ecclesiastical 
Journal ” (the organ of the Scottish Episcopal clergy) clearly declaring for this re- 
form.—(No. 45, September 1854.) It is surprising indeed that this unsightly blemish 
in the calendar should have been permitted to remain so long. Even in Archbishop 
Laud’s Scotch Liturgy of 1636, the apocryphal lessons are left out, as also in the 
American. In the early times of the English Church less attention was paid to the 
improvement of the calendar, from the liberty then allowed to the clergy at any time 
to substitute other lessons from Holy Scripture for those appointed.—(See Procter, p. 
59, note; and Cardwell, as there cited.) Why should not this abundantly safe liberty 
be restored ? 
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we cannot but think must be now ripe for an equally prac- 
ticable solution. We refer to the objectionable language in 
the office for the burial of the dead. It may help, perhaps, 
to reconcile some, who are most suspicious of modern innova- 
tions, to a modification of that language, to suggest the con- 
sideration, that the very confident expressions employed indis- 
criminately in regard to all over whom this office is read, really 
date not from ancient times, but from the Reformation, or 
rather from the time of the first revision of the Prayer Book 
in 1552. The old medieval service for the dead, including the 
customary mass, was offered not merely on the occasion of the 
JSuneral, and for the benefit of the living, but in behalf of the 
soul of the departed; and the first draft of the Reformed office, 
with its accompanying introit, collect, epistle, and gospel, for 
an attendant communion, partook in great measure of the same 
character. In both of these, accordingly, the language through- 
out, so far as it regarded the state of the dead, was mainly that 
of supplication, not of thanksgiving, and must have left on the 
minds of the worshippers the impression rather of dark uncer- 
tainty than of “ sure and certain hope.” The whole tone of the 
service, in short, partook of that character of “ doubtsomeness,” 
and spiritual bondage, which pervades the whole spirit of me- 
dizeval religion throughout. Its key-note was the sad miserere, 
not the glad alleluia. Ina Reformed office,—at least after the 
full dawning of the revived gospel,—all this, of course, must be 
swept away; the light of the “ blessed hope” must be let fully 
in on the chequered gloom of an ascetic and cloistral system. 
Hence that strong language of “ hearty thanks,” “taking to 
Himself” (not to purgatorial fires, but to Himself) “of the soul 
of our brother here departed,” of “sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection,” and the like, that forms so marked a 
feature of the new office, as contrasted with the old. The 
jubilant thanksgivings of the present rite were, in fact, substi- 
tuted for the plaintive misereres of the past.* In thus vindi- 


* As we have not observed this point elsewhere noticed, we may give one or two 
quotations in illustration, showing the broad contrast in this respect between the first 
Prayer Book of Edward and the service as now in use. Thus, instead of the words, 
“ Forasmuch as it has pleased Almighty God of his great mercy to take unto him- 
< the soul of our dear brother here departed,” &c., we have in the form of 1549 the 
following :— 

“ The priest, casting earth upon the corpse, shall say, 

“I commend thy soul toGod the Father Almighty, and thy body to the ground, 
—earth to earth,” &c. 


* Let us pray. We commend unto thy hands of mercy, most merciful Father, the soul 
of this our brother departed, N. And his body we commit to the earth, beseeching 
thine infinite goodness to give us grace to live in thy fear and love, and to die in thy 
favour: that when the judgment shall come which thou hast committed to thy well- 
beloved Son, both this our brother and we may be found acceptable in thy sight, and 
— that blessing which thy well-beloved Son shall then pronounce,” &c. 

nd again :— 

“ Let us pray. O Lord, with whom do live the spirits of them that be dead, and in 
whom the souls of them that be elected, after they be delivered from the burden of 
the flesh, be in joy and felicity; grant unto this thy servant that the sins which he com- 
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cating, however, as they deemed, a great doctrinal truth, the 
Reformed church fell unwittingly into a grievous practical error, 
While striving to speak aright, and to teach her people to feel 
aright, in regard to the state of the — dead, they overlooked 
the inevitable mischief of the use of the same office over all the 
dead alike. The practical result has been the introduction 
into the Reformed worship of a glaring scandal, from which the 
Romish ritual, in its most corrupt and offensive form, was free. 
The remedy for this evil is sufficiently obvious. The change of 
half-a-dozen words, leaving the expression of strong assurance 
in regard to the state of the holy dead as emphatic as ever, 
but carefully avoiding any decision, or the appearance of 
a decision, in regard to the individual, would remove the 
whole offence ; and it is difficult in these circumstances to be- 
lieve, that mere blind prejudice, or the force of simple vis 
inerti@, can much longer perpetuate a state of things which has 
been for ages the grief of thousands, and is required by the 
religious convictions of none. Only the other year the present 
indiscriminate use of the language in question was declared 
by no fewer than 4000 clergy of al/ parties, and including many 
influential and honoured names,* to be a “‘ heavy burden upon 
the consciences of the clergy,” and “ a grievous scandal to many 
Christian people,” while we are not aware that it is defended 
by any, except from a mere vague impression of its being prac- 
tically unavoidable.t Surely the worshippers of antiquity 
themselves may well cheerfully consent to the removal from the 
Prayer Book of an element which, seriously objectionable in 
itself, is at the same time indisputably not ancient ; and bereft 
of such High Church support, it is hard to see from what other 
earnest party within the church it can receive a serious and 
continued defence. 

So much for the changes proposed or desiderated in 
the Book of Common Prayer, and in the manner of its use.t 
mitted in this world be not imputed to him, but that he, escaping the gates of hell, . 
may ever dwell in the region of light, with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, in the place 
where is no weeping, sorrow, nor heaviness; and when that dreadful day of the gene- 
ral resurrection shall come, make him to rise also with the just and righteous, and 
receive this body again to glory, made pure and incorruptible; set him on the right 
hand of thy Son Jesus Christ, among thy holy and elect, that then he may hear with 
them these most sweet and comfortable words, Come tome, ye blessed,” &c. There are 
some expressions indeed of a more cheerful and confident kind, and more in the spirit 
of the present service, but the office, as a whole, breathes that suppliant rather than 
jubilant spirit of which the above are characteristic specimens. 

* Including the present Bishops of Lincoln, Sydney, Mauritius, Graham’s Town, 
and Natal, Archdeacons Garbett and Denison, Rev, Canon Wordsworth, &c. &c. 

+ See “ Convocation’s Problem Solved,” p, 18. 

t On the second head of the committee's report,—that, namely, which refers to the 
inquiry, ** Whether any, and, if so, what modification of the church’s agency is need- 
ful to enable her more perfectly to discharge her spiritual functions,’—we have not 
at all entered in the present paper. We have abstained from the consideration of it, 
however, solely from the necessity of confining our attention to one topic at a time. 


and not because we assign a secondary importance to the subject itself. It is indeed 
precisely in regard to such matters of practical administration,—affecting rather the 
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An equally vital question remains behind, which the docu- 
ments before us directly raise for consideration, but on which 


Church’s working, than her doctrine and constitution,—that we look most confidently 
for important results from the common counsels and common action of a central 
ecclesiastical synod. We look to it far more as an organising and propelling, than as 
a reforming power. ‘ We long to see the initiation of such an institution, not alone 
with a reference to such questions as that which forms the subject of this paper, but 
also, and far more, with a view to the general efficiency and energy of the Church of 
England, For enabling her to meet the emergencies of the times, and to fulfil aright 
the stupendous responsibilities which now devolve upon the chief Protestant Church 
of the chief kingdom of the world, we are disposed to rely far less on plans of organic 
change than on an increase of administrative energy and executive power; and that 
never can be in any adequate measure attained without some central organ of counsel 
and of action... .. . Even were such a body peremptorily debarred from handling 
any question of doctrine, unless when specially referred to their consideration, and 
expressly confined to matters of administration, an ample field for most useful ac- 
tion would still be left to them.”—(This Journal, March 1854, p. 161). In this field 
Convocation may work freely without coming into collision with any party shibboleth; 
and, what is also of immense importance, in a great measure without travelling beyond 
the limits of the Church’s own inherent powers, Holding these views, we have marked 
with satisfaction the clear appreciation manifested by the committee of the import- 
ance of this line of action, as well as the bold and enlightened spirit with which they 
address themselves to the consideration of it. We have not space now to discuss any 
of their suggestions, but we give them here at length for the benefit of our readers :— 

“ As to the second head of our inquiry,—namely, Whether any, and, if so, what 
modification of the church’s present agency is needful to enable her more perfectly to 
discharge her spiritual functions,—we would express our opinion,— 

“T. That some additional agency is necessary to enable the church, especially in large 
and populous parishes, to fulfil her Lord’s command to preach the gospel to every 
creature. 

“IT. That some of the present needs of the church might be supplied by more general 
and systematic co-operation of the laity in works of Christian charity; im visiting and 
instructing the sick, poor, and ignorant; in exhorting the careless; in teaching chil- 
dren and adults in schools; in collecting funds for the extension of the church at home 
and abroad; and in all other labours of Christian love which can, consistently with 
the rules of the church, be performed by laymen; that such works must be under- 
taken and conducted under the superintendence of the parochial clergy, and should 
bear in marked features the character of being lay assistance rendered to the minis- 
ters of Christ.in their proper work, and should be conducted with the especial aim of 
bringing souls under the direct action of that ministry. : 

“*T1I, That besides this more general and systematic agency of the laity of the church, 
as parochial district visitors, and the like, some extension of the ministry is greatly 
needed amongst us. : 

“ Weare of opinion that this need might in some measure be supplied, if the bishops 
should be willing, in such cases as to them might seem meet, to admit to the order of 
deacons literate persons, and those who had not attained the same proficiency in the 
classical languages as is now required in candidates for the office of a deacon, 

“ Provided that in all such special cases the bishop be satisfied as to the moral cha- 
racter and religious life of the candidates; as to the soundness of their doctrine; their 
knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, and of the articles and offices of the church; and 
their possessing a peculiar gift for imparting religious instruction. Provided further, 
that all persons who have been admitted deacons upon these terms shall be strictly 
confined to the discharge of the duties of the diaconate as defined in the ordinal of 
the English Church; shall be incapable of filling a sole cure; and shall not be admis- 
sible to the office of priest until they have served five years at least in the lower office, 
and have made themselves acquainted with the branches of learning now usually re- 
quired of candidates for the priesthood; and that these conditions be stated in their 
letters of deacons’ orders. 

“ Further, we are of opinion that various means might be adopted to render more 
effectual the exercise of the church’s missionary office towards our home population. 

“Tt is deeply to be deplored, that there are at present large numbers of the poorer 
population, especially in our great towns, who are habitually absent from the public 
worship of God, and live with little or no sense of true religion; and new and increased 
efforts are urgently required to give them a saving knowledge of the gospel, and shelter 
them within the fold of the church., For this work there is need of men specially 
fitted for, and devoted to, direct missionary operations at home. We would, therefore, 
suggest the placing in the midst of such a population clergymen who might, with a 
view to economy, Christian fellowship, and united prayerand action, live together, min- 
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our limits will not permit us toenter at length,—namely, as to the 
way and manner in which the proposed reforms may be most 
practicably and safely carried into effect. Very singularly, and 
unlike what usually happens in such cases, there seems to exist 
an almost entire agreement in regard to the desirableness of 
the suggested changes themselves, while the whole contro- 
versy seems to turn on the right instrumentality, and the right 
measures for realising them. The plans and propositions of 
Convocation are generally approved of, while Convocation itself, 
and its whole constitution and actings, are widely questioned. 
There are, we believe, very many who would most gladly see 
the whole scheme of revision initiated by this body passed in 
any orderly manner into law, who would just as gladly see that 
body itself blotted out of existence, or consigned, sine die, to 
its ancient slumbers amid the tombs of Westminster Abbey. 
They would accept the work, and at the same time dismiss 
the workers. There is surely a degree of inconsistency in 
this. We think that those evangelical members of the Church 
of England who have been all at once startled by the appa- 
rently near realization of long-desired reforms, through the 
agency of a body which they had regarded only with suspi- 


ister in one central church, and, with due regard to ecclesiastical rule and authority, 
might labour around it in preaching, exhorting, visiting the sick and poor in their own 
houses, and superintending schools. We think it would be desirable that men pos- 
sessed of needful gifts for this work should be specially encouraged to undertake it 
for a time, and be recognised as having a special claim for preferment out of public 
patronage in less laborious spheres after a term of service. 

“ Further, we think that good would result if those who were gained by these means 
as converts were associated together in closer religious fellowship and action than has 
been common amongst us, Such converts, we believe, would thus be themselves built 
up in the true faith, would become an attraction and shelter to others; and would, 
under God's blessing, spread around them in their homes, and amongst their compa- 
nions, a saving knowledge of Christ and of his gospel. 

“* We believe, further, that the due action of the church’s missionary office amongst 
the home population would be promoted, if a body of clergy were organised for the 
special work of preaching and exhorting, under the bishop’s sanction, throughout his 
diocese. Such clergy might most properly be connected with the cathedral church, 
and might be licensed by the bishop for temporary service in parishes where their 
presence was desired by the parochial clergy. We believe that such an institution 
would be of great service in parishes of unmanageable size, in those which might have 
been injured by past ministerial neglect, by the action of demoralising influences, or 
by the inculcation of Roman or other error; and lastly, that it would tend, in a bene- 
ficial manner, to supply wants arising from such, inequalities in ministerial gifts, as 
must be — My so numerous a body as the ish clergy.”—Convocation Jeurtek 

No. L., pp. 22-24. 

Agaposians generally of these suggestions, and commending them to the serious consi- 
deration, not of the Church of England only, but all the other British churches, there is 
yet one point which we would note as demanding the vigilant, and even jealous, attention 
of Evangelical Churchmen. We refer to the passage beginning, “ We would, therefore, 
suggest the placing in the midst ofsuch a er clergymen, who might, with a view 

to economy, Christian fellowship,” &c. Every thing in the case of such an institution 
would depend — the auspices under which it should be werked out, and the practical 
securities provided against ible abuse. We should augur the greatest possible danger 
from thé formation of such bodies in the present state of the Church of d, un- 
less placed under the direct and authoritative surveillance of parties responsible to the 
country for their right and thoroughly Protestant management. Otherwise, the move- 
ment might issue in nothing else than the multiplication of such semi-Romish and 
propagandist fraternities as those of St Barnabas’, Pimlico, and St Saviour’s, Leeds. 
The whole matter requires to be most vigilantly watched, 
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cion and misgiving, and when their attainment in any other 
orderly way seemed well-nigh hopeless, may well at least enter- 
tain the question whether there be not, after all, in that vene- 
rable institution, a capacity of good, which, by the blessing of 
God, and the strenuous endeavours of right-hearted men, may 
be turned to good effect. Surely the tree is best known by its 
fruits; the value and workableness of any institution by its 
actual results. Tried by this test, Convocation has not yet, at 
least, been found wanting; so far as it has yet proceeded in its 
deliberative action, it has undoubtedly, to an unlooked-for ex- 
tent, commanded the respect of the country, and won for its 
practical suggestions the approving suffrages of the church’s 
friends; and if it must still be regarded as on its trial, it has 
at least fully vindicated its claim to a fair and favourable pro- 
bation. This is all we would plead for. Let its proceedings 
by all means be narrowly watched; let every suggestion and 
proposal emanating from it be rigidly canvassed; let the most 
wakeful, if need be, even jealous, vigilance be used in sifting out 
any germ of covert evil which schemes in themselves most 
plausible may carry in their bosom; still let it work on, and 
let every sound and right-hearted member of its body lend his 
strength to its right working, and in faith and prayer wait the 
issue. It has begun well; then by all means let it proceed, till 
it either auspiciously succeed, or manifestly fail in the great 
work it has undertaken. Till then, let it remain on probation, 
confined within the strictest limits of the existing law, and 
under the vigilant surveillance of Parliament and the country. 
Meanwhile, it seems to us very clear that, whether the reforms 
in question, or any other beneficial changes in the Church of 
England, are likely to be realised through the instrumentality 
of Convocation or no, there is at least no other body within 
the existing constitution in church and state from which any 
such measures may be reasonably anticipated. They may be 
accomplished by its means; failing it, there seems not the 
faintest hope of even the commencement of such a work for 
many years to come. In point of fact, the whole question of 
liturgical improvement and general administrative reform has 
made more progress in its hands in a single year than it had 
done before in a century and a half, and, in these circumstances, 
it seems nothing more than reasonable to look hopefully to the 
continuance of its deliberations as the likeliest means of fur- 
ther and progressive advance. At all events, there seems little 
reason to apprehend any serious mischief from the proceedings 
of a body confined within the limits of mere deliberative action, 
and possessing no power of adopting any final measures what- 


ever binding on the church or the country without the assent ° 


of the Crown and the sanction of Parliament. 
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Within these limits we fully agree the activity of Convocation, 
and other synodical meetings of the clergy, must, for the pre- 
sent, be rigidly confined. Let them deliberate, consult, report, 
mature public questions for final settlement, but of their own 
authority decide nothing. With its present constitution, Convo- 
cation can have no title, in any full sense, to represent the church, 
or to take any legislative steps affecting its vital interests. As 
a representation of the clergy, it is imperfect; as a represen- 
tation of the whole church, clergy and laity, it is radically and 
wholly defective.* Until the latter element obtain a full repre- 
sentation, and an effective and potential voice in its proceed- 
ings, it possesses not the vestige of a title to any such charac- 
ter, and cannot be permitted to exercise any functions founded 
on that claim.+ Till the laity are permitted to speak in Convo- 


* For the benefit specially of our Scotch readers, it may not be superfluous to men- 
tion here the chief particulars of the constitution of this =. Each province has its 
own distinct Convocation, that of Canterbury meeting at Westminster, that of York 
at the cathedral church of that city. The Convocation of Canterbury consists of two 
houses, which meet, deliberate, and vote apart. They are composed thus :— 


I. Upper House. II. Lower House, 
Archbishop, ° 4 - 1 | Deans, ° : é ° 
Bishops, ° . 20 | Cathedral proctors (one from each 

— chapter), * ° ° 4 
Total members, 21 | Archdeacons, ; 57 


Diocesan proctors (two elected by the 
beneficed clergy of each diocese), 42 
Total members, 146 
In the Convocation of York the houses meet and deliberate in one chamber, but are 
still legally distinct, and give their votes apart. It is thus composed :— 





I. Upper House. Il. LowerHouse. 
Archbishop, ¥ " - 1] Deans, ‘ P . ae 
Bishops, 3 z : 6 | Cathedral proctors, ‘ . 6 

— | Archdeacons, ‘ . . 
Total members, 7 | Diocesan Proctors, 2 ‘ 14 
Total members, 4l 


The Convocations of the Irish province have been long in abeyance. In the event, 
however, of the full revival of synodical action, these bodies would obviously have to 
be reconstituted, and no synodical act held valid for the whole united church, till it 
had received the assent of all the four provinces in Convocation assembled. This 
would be rather a cumbrous machinery, but would at the same time add to the conser- 
vative chaiacter of the whole institution, and the consequent safety of legislation. 

+ The main defects of Convocation as a representative body are,—l. The compa- 
ratively small direct representation of the great body of working clergy, as distin- 
guished from the dignitaries; and, 2. The exclusion of the laity. Of these the former 
is greater in appearance than in reality, the archdeacons being to a large extent iden- 
tified in interest and in sympathy with the working clergy, of whose body, indeed, 
they are in many cases distinguished members, and the cathedral chapters being more 
and more composed of men engaged also in active parochial duty, The committee of 
Convocation on the reform of its own constitution, recommend that the influence of the 
working clergy should be still further increased, by allowing a proctor to every arch- 
deaconry, to be elected by the whole clergy beneficed and unbeneficed, in full orders 
and in active duty, within the bounds, and by giving the election of cathedral proctors 
to the whole chapter, including the non-residentiary and honorary canons. This, 
besides enlarging the basis of representation, would increase ite numerical strength 
by fifteen members. As to the other point, the only direct channel of lay influence 
in the present constitution of Convocation is through those ex officio members who are 
nominees of the crown, e.g., the bishops and deans. Nothing short, however, of a 
direct and potential representation of the lay members of the church in the lower 
house, who might, as in the American convention, vote apart, and give or withhold their 
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cation, they must continue to speak through the Crown, and 
within the walls of Parliament, and their consenting voice then 
‘and there given must be essential to the validity of every legis- 
lative act.* Meanwhile the highest function of Convocation 
must be that of a deliberative and consultative council of the 
clergy, for the consideration of ecclesiastical questions, and the 
preparing of them for the final adjudication of Parliament. 
Within these limits it has still a wide and most important 
sphere of action, and may be permitted fully to enter on it, 
with every prospect of extensive usefulness, and without hazard 
to the highest interests of the church, or the rights of any 
portion of her members. 

Of the hazards of synodical action and synodical discus- 
sions in general, we rather think our English Evangelical 
brethren have got a most inordinate notion. Judging of 
synodical action rather from the distant noise of its de- 
bates, as exercised in other communions, than from its 
practical results, they have come to regard it as a thing 
in its nature essentially revolutionary, and inconsistent with 
the safe and orderly working of established institutions. 
Like foreigners witnessing the noisy ebullitions of an Eng- 
lish election, they have mistaken the mere manifestations of 
healthy freedom for the portentous tokens of approaching 
convulsions,—the hissing and snorting of a harmless safety- 
valve for the bursting of some destructive shell. It is probable, 
too, that they have partly gathered their notions of what syno- 
dical action might, in the present circumstances of the coun- 
try, be expected to be, from the scenes occasionally exhibited 
of late years in large gatherings of the clergy, partaking more 
or less of a party character, particularly in some of the meet- 
ings of the National Society. We believe no analogy could 
possibly be more fallacious. No two things can be more dia- 
metrically opposite in their whole character and tendency than 
such sectional and party meetings, and a regularly constituted 
assembly, representing more or less all the various interests and 
parties of a great religious community. Meetings of the former 
kind are constitutionally violent and reckless; of the latter, cau- 
tious and timid even to excess. In such an assembly, extreme 
parties neutralise one another, antagonistic principles and ten- 
dencies hold one another in check, and thus work together to 
assent to every act as a distinct house, can ever give that body a valid claim to repre- 
sent, and act for, the whole church. 

* Even were the lay members of the Church of England duly and adequately repre- 
sented in her own proper ecclesiastical assemblies, it would still be necessary, so long 
as she remains an established church, that any proposed change affecting vitally 
her creed, her worship, or her discipline, should be submitted to the State-for its assent 
previous to its final adoption. Such matters enter essentially into the terms of alliance 


between the two parties, and cannot therefore be altered by either without consulting 
the other, save at the peril of a dissolution of the connection, 
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the maintenance of things as they are, and to strengthen the 
advocates of a safe neutrality. Hence the tendency of such a 
body will almost invariably be that of a timid conservatism, 
at best of a wary and cautious progress. The difficulty will 
not be to restrain it from an impetuous recklessness in deal- 
ing with vital questions, but to inspire it with the requisite 
boldness and enlightened decision. In these remarks, we refer 
exclusively to such matters as affect vital questions of doctrine 
or discipline, as distinguished from mere matters of practical 
administration. In regard to the latter, we are but too well 
aware that ecclesiastical- assemblies often act precipitately 
enough, embarking sometimes in large schemes and projects, 
without due consideration either of the time or of their means 
of accomplishing them. In such cases, where it is the interest 
of no particular party to sound the alarm, there is special need 
of a vigilant surveillance on the part of the church at large. 
But in regard to questions of a more delicate and critical cha- 
racter, the case is different. From these all such constituted 
assemblies instinctively recoil. They are marked dangerous, 
and all cautious men shrink from touching them. The very 
broaching of such matters will almost be enough to destroy 
the influence of any party, and would in an instant rally the 
whole host of safe and cautious men around the opposite 
standard. The experience of three hundred years of synodical 
action, perhaps gives us in Scotland a kind of title to speak 
with some authority on this point; and the whole result of that 
experience has gone to confirm the view we are now stating. 
During that period, the Presbyterian Church has not been with- 
out her keen ecclesiastical debates. She has passed through 
many storms and shakings, both from without and from within. 
She has had her seasons of deep spiritual declension, of even 
open and rampant heterodoxy; but amid them all, not one article 
of her creed has been altered, not one vital principle of her 
constitution has been questioned, and at this moment the most 
desperate scheme on which any party could embark would be 
a proposal to tamper with any such vital and critical matters. 
The same thing will apply to the English Convocation, only 
with an emphasis greatly increased in proportion to the more 
conservative character of its constitution. There the necessary 
concurrence of the two houses. to the validity of every act, the 
large preponderance of ex officio members and of aged and 
dignified ecclesiastics in its composition, and the stringent 
legal limitations under which it acts, must ever render it 
essentially a slow moving body, and render innovation in vital 
matters virtually impossible,—in lesser things indefinitely diffi- 
cult. In perfect accordance with this, the very first act of the 
recent Convocation in taking up the Prayer Book was, as we 
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have seen, to record the resolution, that “it is of the utmost 
importance, in the present state of the church, that the services, 
- as now ordered in the Book of Common Prayer, should be pre- 
served entire and unaltered;” thus adjourning, sine die, every 
question of deep and dangerous import. Only when this deci- 
sion had been recorded could all parties in that reverend 
assembly breathe freely, and proceed to the calm discussion of 
lesser things. 

In regard to the special changes now proposed in the Book 
of Common Prayer, the proper course to be pursued seems to 
us plain. Let Convocation be permitted freely to proceed with 
the consideration and further maturing of their scheme ; then 
let it be published and circulated for the consideration of the 
members of the church at large; and, finally, submitted to 
Parliament for its sanction. Perhaps these changes, as pro- 
posed in the ingenious and valuable pamphlet of Mr Davis 
now before us, should be, in the first instance, simply permis- 
sive, and “annexed,” like the present state services, as an appen- 
dix to the present book.* In this way much prejudice and need- 
less alarm would probably be obviated, the changes proposed 
would be submitted to full trial, and, if necessary, to repeated 
revision, before being finally and irrevocably adopted, and then 
only, with the general concurrence and acceptance of the church’s 
members, incorporated with the Book of Common Prayer. 

We take this opportunity of cordially recommending the 
pamphlet we have just mentioned to the perusal of all who are 
interested in the subject of this paper. Its important and 
judicious suggestions are eminently deserving of the serious 
consideration both of Convocation and of the Church of 
England at large. To the other works also named above we 
have been under great obligations in the preparation of this 
paper. Dr Cardwell’s standard work stands in need of no 
recommendation of ours. Mr Procter’s book we regard as 
the very best manual of information on the subject to which it 
refers, and one which, we predict, will soon supplant every 
other in the hands of divinity students and candidates for 
ordination in the English Church. On this account we ex- 
ceedingly regret the decided and strongly pronounced High- 
church bias which is but too manifest throughout its pages. 
“The Journal of Convocation” is a repertory of full and 
authentic information in regard to the whole subject of Con- 
vocation,—its constitution, powers, and actings,—as well as 
a medium for the discussion of all questions connected with 
it. It is in High-church hands, but its pages are open to con- 
tributions from men of different shades of opinion. 


} * For many admirable remarks on this point, and on the subject of revision gene- 
rally, see the pamphlet itself, which stands second on our list. 
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Art. XI.—Psychology and Theology; or, Psychology applied 
to the Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural 
Theology, and Revelation. By Ricuarp At.iott, LL.D., 
Professor of Theology and Mental Philosophy, Western 
College, Plymouth. 1855. 


It is well known to every competently informed person, that 
in every age mental science and theological science have not 
only been very closely connected, but that the errors and de- 
fects of mental science have exercised a very direct and power- 
ful influence in producing and maintaining errors and defects 
in theological science. A false philosophy has often given rise to 
a false theology. When the human mind has become strongly 
imbued with certain rules of thinking, it casts every kind of 
knowledge into the form produced by or adapted to these 
rules, The great and leading truths of Christianity may, 
indeed, in periods of special spiritual power, break through 
all these forms, and take possession of the mind, moulding it 
mightily into conformity with their own character. But in 
calmer times, the prevalent mental condition very much deter- 
mines the aspects of all the ideas that it will consent to receive 
and retain. This statement might be illustrated extensively 
by reference to the influence of Alexandrian philosophy on the 
controversies of the early church, or of the scholastic philo- 
sophy on the theology of the middle ages. The reference, 
however, is enough to prove the assertion, and to suggest the 
very great importance of obtaining a clear conception of the 
connection between mental science and theology, and the influ- 
ence which a sound and true science of mind may have in defend- 
ing sound doctrine. We do not, of course, mean to suggest that 
mental science can discover theological truth; but to direct 
attention intelligently to the fact, that where a false philoso- 
phy of mind is held, a false aspect will generally be given to 
religious truth, through the prejudices caused or strengthened 
by that false philosophy, while a sound and true science of mind 
would greatly aid in preventing or correcting such prejudices 
and errors. ' 

Such views as these have long been entertained by thought- 
ful Christians; but it is only now that they are beginning to 
be realised, by the production of works at once sound in mental 
science, and displaying the harmony between it and theolo- 
gical science, as both true. We might refer to such works as 
“The Eclipse of Faith,” and “ The Restoration of Belief,” in 
both of which mental and theological science are beautifully 
and nobly blended; but we prefer directing attention at pre- 
sent to Dr Alliott’s work on “ Psychology and Theology,” the 
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express design of which, as he himself states it, is “to show 
the relation of Psychology to Religion, Theology, and Re- 
. velation; and to discuss, with its assistance, those questions 
in reference to them which are important either in them- 
selves or in consequence of the controversies to which they 
have given rise.” ‘The direct precision of the design thus 
stated might well lead us to expect a much more distinct 
statement and use of mental science in this work than in the 
other two already named, although there might also be anti- 
cipated some general resemblance, arising out of the commu- 
nity of object which all have in view. We do not greatly like 
the term Psychology, for various reasons, but employed, as Dr 
Alliott employs it, to mean the science of mind, it does not 
necessarily convey any ambiguous meaning, and is a conve- 
niently comprehensive term to use for avoiding circumlocution. 

In an exceedingly well-conceived and well-executed intro- 
ductory lecture, Dr Alliott, while showing “that a relation 
exists between Psrchology and the sciences of Religion, of God, 
and of Revelation,” gives a very clear and comprehensive out- 
line of the entire plan of the work ; and at the close of that 
introduction, he gives a summary of that lecture itself. That 
summary we extract, in order to place before our readers, in 
the author’s own words, a correct idea of what they may ex- 
pect to find in his excellent work:— 

“T have now shown that an inseparable relation exists between 
Psychology and the three sciences, those of Religion, of God, and of 
Revelation. To sum up what I have said in a few words:—I have 
first shown the importance of Psychology to the science of Religion; 
and this, not only because religious experience, like every other mental 
experience, is a branch of psychological science, but also because gene- 
ral psychological research is important to a scientific knowledge of it, 
whether it be attributed to an original mental faculty, or susceptibility, 
or not. I observed that if religion be a distinct faculty, or suscepti- 
bility, Psychology will throw light on its relation to those general men- 
tal powers which are essential conditions of its existence, because it 
will show how far its power of development depends on the degree of 
strength which these powers possess ; and it will help to explain its 
influence, after it is developed, over the whole mind ; but that if, on 
the other hand, religion be not a distinct faculty, but be a power or 
susceptibility arising from the whole mental structure, Psychology is 
evidently essential to a true conception of its origin and nature, and 
that it will be as necessary as before to explain its influence, when de- 
veloped, on all the powers and affections of the mind. Besides, I 
remarked, the question whether religion be or be not a distinct facult 
can only be investigated by means of Psychology. I thus showed that 
a relation clearly exists between Psychology and the science of religion. 
It may, indeed, be said that religious experience is altogether indepen- 
dent of the study of Psychology, and that it cannot exist without the 
party knowing something of what he himself feels; but to this I 
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replied, that we are not here speaking of knowledge which experience 
forces upon us, but of a scientific knowledge which experience does not 
involve. We proceeded, next, to show the importance of Psychology 
to the science of God, and to that of supernatural communications 
from him. To solve, philosophically, the question of the divine exist- 
ence, we must, I observed, first ascertain what are the essential ele- 
ments of our idea of God ; but this will, I remarked, require us to look 
within, to analyse and to discover whether any of its parts are traceable 
to sources which at once prove them to be either fallacious or non- 
essential ; and all this is the province of Psychology. Having ascertained 
the essential elements of our idea of God, we must, I showed, if we would 
djscover its truth, trace the idea to its source, and for this purpose must 
investigate those problems of mental science,—whether the idea may be 
a creation of the human mind,—whether it may have a supernatural 
origin,— whether it may be innate,—whether it may be owing to imme- 
diate intuition,—or whether a mediate perception of God through his 
works would suffice, without any immediate intuition to account for it. 
The question of the real existence of God having been investigated, the 
next inquiry demanding attention respected the supernatural commu- 
nications said to be from him. Accordingly, we showed the value of 
mental philosophy in investigating the questions, — whether supernatural 
communications are possible,—how far they are limited as to the mode 
in which they are made, and as to the nature and extent of the know- 
ledge imparted,—whether, if made to one individual, he would be able 
to propagate the knowledge so received,—whether such knowledge 
would be of any value if not known to be from God,—and what evi- 
dence would be sufficient to prove that it had a divine origin.” 


Our readers will, we are sure, admit that these are most 
important themes. But while these are all rapidly discussed 
in the introductory lecture, they are fully, acutely, and, to our 
conviction, in general, conclusively treated of in the succeeding 
lectures. We shall not, therefore, dwell on the introduction 
further, but proceed to offer some remarks on the topics dis- 
cussed in the remainder of the work. 

The first lecture is introductory, as we have already stated. 
In the second Dr Alliott fairly enters on his task. The sub- 
ject of this lecture is, “‘ Psychology in Relation to Religion.” 
This involves two topics,—first, Whether religion be owing to 
a distinct faculty, susceptibility, or principle of the human 
mind; secondly, Whether the human will has a self-determin- 
ing power. In proceeding to the discussion of the former of 
these topics, the author defines what he means by the word 
religion. “Let me premise,” he says, “that man sustains 
relations to other beings,—God and his fellow-man,—and that 
these relations involve duties. He owes it to those to whom 
he is related, and as the consequence of the relations he sus- 
tains, to exercise certain feelings which will prompt to certain 
actions. That state of mind which is the exercise of the feelings, 
and prompts to the doing of the actions, due to God, is called 
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religion. Accordingly, if we would ascertain what religion is, 
we must ask what is the relation in which we stand to God, 
_ and what feelings ought to be exercised towards him in con- 
sequence of that relation.” By a brief but clear and convincing 
analysis, Dr Alliott shows that our relation to God involves 
“the exercise of dependence, gratitude, confidence, voluntary 
subjection, admiration, and complacency,” which, as he says, 
“comprehend the whole of subjective religion.” This view 
constrains him to deal with the views of Schleiermacher, and 
their diluted repetition by Morell; and in our opinion he com- 
pletely refutesthem. There is great importance in the inquiry, 
Whether religion is attributable to a separate religious power 
or susceptibility? It can easily be shown, indeed it is gene- 
rally admitted by religious men, that religion implies an exer- 
cise of all our mental powers and susceptibilities. But there 
are men who are reluctant to allow it a scope so comprehensive. 
They do not wish religion to hold sway over their whole powers, 
susceptibilities, and actions, but they would make a compro- 
mise, and allow it to have a department of its own, arising 
from a special faculty, and to have undisputed sway in and 
over that department. Such a theory would, of course, permit 
any man to determine for himself the extent and degree of his 
religious duty and responsibility, according as he chose to 
admit or deny his possession of the religious faculty, or its 
degree of power among his other mental faculties,—very much 
as the lowest grades of phrenologists apologise for their crimes, 
on the plea of the presence or absence of certain organs or 
bumps of brain. Dr Alliott proves, scientifically, and by the 
science of mind, that religion manifests no powers or suscepti- 
bilities but what are developed independently of religion; and 
he does so both by proving that such a power, supposing it to 
exist, would not account for the effects produced, and that 
the production of the effects can be fully accounted for without 
supposing that there is any such power. The value of this 
conclusion consists in its being a scientific refutation of the 
irreligious man’s fallacious plea, that he cannot be blamed for 
not being religious, for his Creator has not given him the reli- 
gious faculty. Religion does not depend upon any separate 
faculty, is the reply, as can be proved by the science of mind; 
there rests, therefore, upon you the very same responsibility as 
does upon every other man, in regard to religion. 

The two small arguments which Mr Morell adds to those of 
Schleiermacher are briefly discussed and refuted, their falla- 
cious and feeble character scarcely requiring a serious, cer- 
tainly not a lengthened, refutation. 

The second topic discussed in this lecture is the question, 
Whether the will has a self-determining power? Like every 
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sound and fair reasoner, Dr Alliott begins by defining the 
meaning of the chief term in the question. “ By will,” he says, 
“T understand the power which the mind has of action; a 
volition is this power in actual exercise.” After giving this 
definition, the topic is thus stated :—‘In reference to this 
power—the power of will—it has been asked, whether any 
thing external to itself, either in the mind or out of it, is 
necessary to occasion its exercise? in other words, whether 
the will may and does not, sometimes at least, act simply of 
itself, and irrespectively of any influence produced upon it 
from without?” He then states the answers generally returned 
to this question, and reduces his own inquiry to this form of 
the question, “‘ Whether motive be morally necessary in order 
to action, or whether man be morally as well as physically able 
to act irrespectively of all motive.” Those who are conversant 
with the many and able discussions to which the question 
relative to the freedom of the will has given rise, and with the 
bearing of the subject on the further question of human respon- 
sibility, will at once perceive the importance of this part of 
Dr Alliott’s work. But they may not at once apprehend the 
peculiar advantage which he has obtained for its investigation, 
in consequence of the psychological method which he pursues. 
He does not approach the subject on theological grounds, and 
is not, therefore, embarrassed at the very outset with argu- 
ments in which the divine attributes must be concerned. 
Neither is he compelled to treat it as a purely metaphysical 
question, and, therefore, to run the risk of losing himself and 
his readers in the region of transcendental abstractions. It 
is enough for him to ascertain, by a skilful analysis of the mind 
and its operations, what the will is, and how it acts, as consci- 
ousness reveals its nature and actions. His analysis leads him 
to reason thus: When a man wills to act in any way, he is 
conscious of the physical power to will in an opposite way, even 
though he should have no motive to do so. The will is, in 
every case, the sole cause, occasion, and end of our actions; for 
if it were not so, the will would not possess the physical power 
to act irrespective of motive, which, however, consciousness 
testifies that it does possess. But while consciousness testifies 
that the will possesses the physical power to act without motive, 
it with equal clearness testifies that many of our actions are 
under the influence of motive, and this without any previous 
determination of the will to put itself under such influence, 
Further, it is the universal judgment of mankind that there is 
an essential connection between action and motive, so that 
they can ascertain men’s motives from their actions. Men 
generally feel and believe that they have physical power to will 
irrespective of motive, and even in opposition to motive; but 
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they do not believe that they have the moral power; in other 
words, that they will ever be willing to exercise their physical 
power without any motive to do so. To this may be added 
the universal conviction, that every change implies a cause, that, 
therefore, every change of the will implies a cause, and as this 
cause is not physical, it must be moral,—that is, amotive. Dr 
Alliott’s conclusion therefore is, that the will has a self-deter- 
mining physical power, but not a self-determining moral power; 
the will is, consequently, physically free, and the only influence 
directly exerted on the will is moral. 

This is a most important conclusion, giving a better solution 
of the much-agitated question relative to the freedom of the 
will than any other with which we are acquainted ; and yet it 
is strictly a psychological solution. The bearing of this solu- 
tion on the science of religion,—that is, subjective religion, or 
the religion of experience and consciousness,—is very direct and 
important ; for there could be no such thing as subjective 
religion, if our actions originated in the self-determining power 
of the will, and were attributable to no other cause. On that 
supposition, so far-as their first origin is concerned, motive 
could have nothing to do with them; and if not motive, the 
knowledge, the affections, and the desires, could have nothing 
to do with them. Our actions, on such a hypothesis, would be 
without moral character, and, consequently, could not be influ- 
enced by any regard to our relations to God. Further, if our 
actions are not determined by motives, but arise solely out of 
the self-determining power of the will, there can be no method 
by which religion may be produced and strengthened. Still 
further, if the will possess this self-determining power as its 
necessary and characteristic element, it must be unsusceptible 
of any influence in its primary movements, therefore, unsus- 
ceptible of even divine influence; therefore, if ever a man 
should become religious, he would owe that result, not pri- 
marily to the power of God, but primarily to the accidental 
self-determination of his own will. The question whether the 
will has or has not a self-determining power, has three diffe- 
rent relations to the science of religion ; for on the solution of 
this question depends,—first, the possibility of religion ; 
secondly, whether any means can be used to produce it; and 
thirdly, whether it can possibly be primarily attributable to 
divine influence. If, on the other hand, we adopt this psycho- 
logical solution, and admit that the will has a self-determining 
physical power, but not a self-determining moral power, we 
leave it free in regard to its actions, and therefore responsible 
for them, and open to the influence of motives, and, conse- 
quently, open to all the beneficial influences which our fellow- 
men may employ, and especially to the influence and direct 
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agency of the Holy Spirit, creating the new heart and right 
spirit, which shall then be susceptible of the holy influence of 
motives that had no previous influence on the wicked and 
rebellious will. Thus moral means are shown to be the method 
of producing a moral reformation, equally accordant with psy- 
chological analysis and theological truth. It is not to be 
expected that all earnest thinkers will admit this solution of 
the question. But we are strongly of opinion that Dr Alliott 
has done great service to the cause of truth by laying this 
argument before the public, in a manner so clear, and in lan- 
guage so capable of being understood by all,—singularly free 
from the obscurities of philosophical terminology. It might, 
indeed, we apprehend, be proved by a different course of argu- 
ment, that susceptibility of being influenced by motive is 
itself essential to the freedom of the will, and is even, when 
rightly understood, a constituent element in the idea of its 
freedom as will. But we refrain from attempting to produce 
that argument, that we may not interfere with the impression 
which Dr Alliott’s course of psychological reasoning is so well 
fitted to make. 

The third lecture is on “ Psychology applied to Investiga- 
tions respecting God ;” but the general inquiry divides itself 
into two main topics, each of which occupies a lecture, so that 
the whole of this section of the work occupies both the third 
and fourth lectures. In the third, the object is to investigate 
the origin of the idea of God; as that of the fourth is to in- 
quire what ground we have for regarding that idea as objec- 
tively true. There can be no doubt that religion depends on 
the idea of a God. The first point, therefore, in investigating 
the idea of God, is to ask, What is man’s idea of God? and 
the next, Whence have we obtained it? In order to arrive at 
a clear answer to the question, What is man’s idea of God? 
Dr Alliott restricts the inquiry to so much only of our idea of 
God as essentially distinguishes him from all other existence. 
Thus confining the inquiry, we have nothing to do with any 
notions which represent God as possessed of attributes that 
are either the property or the possible property of any crea- 
ture. The inquiry becomes thus not comparative, but abso- 
lute,—not as to what is superhuman, for that may exist in 
creatures, but as to what is divine, and therefore distinct from 
creature being. By avery clear and simple analysis, it is 
proved that God, according toman’s idea of him, is distinctively 
First Cause, Necessary, Eternal, Independent, and Infinite. 
Then arises the question, Whence have we obtained this great 
idea? It is then proved, that this idea of God is neither our 
own creation, nor is it in any sense innate; its origin, conse- 
quently, cannot be owing entirely to the subjective, but must 
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be owing, partially at least, to the objective. But if owing 
even partially to the objective, the question presents itself, 
Whether we have received it by direct intuition of the objec- 
tive reality? The celebrated German philosopher, Schelling, 
first propounded the doctrine of an intellectual intuition, by 
which we gaze upon and gain a full knowledge of the Absolute. 
The same doctrine has been adopted and advocated recently 
by many other men of high philosophical reputation, and very 
specially by Mr Morell, in his “ Philosophy of Religion.” This 
doctrine Dr Alliott sets himself to examine and refute, and 
does so, in our opinion, with eminent success. This we regard 
as a peculiarly valuable part of his work, fitted to dispel the 
vague and cloudy speculations of those who attach so much 
value to what they call “ Intuitional Philosophy,” or the phi- 
losophy of the “ higher intuitions,” or of “intuitional conscious- 
ness.” We regret that we cannot adequately present this part 
of the work to ourreaders. It is too long for a quotation, and 
its reasoning is so acute and so condensed that we could not 
do it justice by any abridgment of it. We earnestly recom- 
mend the whole passage to the studious perusal of all who are 
competent to prosecute such investigations, assuring them that 
they will find in it not only a complete refutation of Mr 
Morell’s argument on that special topic, but also thoughts and 
reasonings by the intelligent apprehension and use of which 
they may be enabled to refute the whole theory of the “higher 
intuitional philosophy.” 

Dr Alliott next discusses Cousin’s theory of the Impersonal 
Reason, and shows that the distinguished French philosopher 
has failed to establish his point, that man has a “spontaneous 
reason,” which is “ separate from his own personality, and. is 
the voice of God within him;” consequently, has failed to prove 
that “impersonal reason” is the source of our idea of God. 
The inquiry now is, Whether that idea may be acquired inde- 
pendently of any of these sources? This portion of the work, 
in which the author, having disposed of the theories of Morell 
and Cousin, sets about establishing his own view, displays more 
of the power of an original thinker than he had the opportunity 
of doing when engaged in refuting the speculations of othermen. 
He undertakes to account for the idea of First Cause; and this 
he does by accounting for the idea of cause, then for the recep- 
tion of the principle of causality, then how the principle of 
causality leads to the idea of First Cause. The argument by 
‘which he undertakes to reach this conclusion is entirely psy- 
chological, not metaphysical, and requires no assumptions but 
what the science of mind fairly warrants him tomake. “ We 
assume,” says he, “as the foundation of our reasoning, that we 
have a power of intuition (by which we mean a power of 
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perceiving phenomena, both objective and subjective), that 
we have a power of memory, that we have a power of judg- 
ment (by which we mean a power of immediately perceiving 
relations existing between phenomena), and that we have a 
power of reasoning (or of perceiving such relations mediately); 
that we have also the power of analysing, abstracting, general- 
ising, and recompounding, and that we have every other power 
which the possession of these involves. We are also assured 
that we have the power of will, or of originating, as efficient 
cause, our own actions, and that we are susceptible of pleasure 
and pain,—that is, of emotions.” Not one of these assumptions 
will be disputed by the mental philosopher who competently 
understands the science of mind; and by means of them Dr 
Alliott completely succeeds in showing that the idea of God, 
as First Cause, Independent, Necessary, Eternal, and Infinite, 
is not our own creation, that it is not innate, that it is not 
owing to immediate intuition, nor to any revelation of reason, 
and that it is attainable by the simple exercise of our reason- 
ing faculty in reference to phenomena within the sphere of 
phenomenal intuition. It will be at once perceived that this 
conclusion places natural theology on an immovable basis, and 
secures its value as introductory to the theology of revelation. 
But the investigation has now reached the seeond part of 
the question relative to the idea of God, namely, Is that idea 
objectively true? In other words, Is there a Being reall 
existing who corresponds to the idea we have of God? As the 
argument relative to the origin of the idea was founded on 
phenomenal experience, the argument now to be prosecuted 
must keep the same sphere, and must be founded on the reality ~ 
of the facts taught us by phenomenal experience. Accord- 
ingly, the first question tg be discussed is, Whether what such 
experience teaches us is to be depended on? and this resolves 
itself into the inquiry, Whether we have sufficient reason for 
believing the testimony of our own consciousness? Many phi- 
losophers of the highest reputation assume the veracity of our 
own consciousness as a first principle. But Dr Alliott, with 
an almost fastidious shrinking from assumptions, proves the 
veracity of consciousness by showing that phenomenal expe- 
rience can give a notion of error, and also a notion of truth,— 
that judgment perceives the disagreement between them,— 
and thus, that the difference between truth and error being 
perceived to be an ultimate principle, necessary to all reason- 
ing and investigation, it must follow that two contradictories 
cannot both be true; that, therefore, consciousness really” 
exists, because we cannot doubt the fact that we are conscious 
without that doubt involving a self-contradiction. Following 
up this train of reasoning, Dr Alliott proves that conscious- 
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ness establishes irrefragably the fact of our own existence, of 
our mental exercises and powers, and of our intuitions. Hence, 
by the aid of the principle of causality, it may be proved that 
we can be certain that some of our intuitions are caused by 
objects external to and independent of ourselves. All our 
intuitions of external objects are characterised by these two 
distinctive marks,—that we have no consciousness of effort in 
producing them, as we have in intuitions dependent on self, 
and that the phenomenon is presented to the mind in a more 
lively manner when produced without consciousness of effort, 
than when we are conscious of mental effort. Hence, when 
these two marks exist in any intuition, we irresistibly con- 
clude that such intuition is produced by an external object. 
Consciousness is thus proved to exist; our own existence is in- 
volved in that of consciousness; and the direct testimony of 
consciousness is, in every case, true. The argument now pro- 
ceeds directly : Taking our own existence for granted, because 
previously demonstrated, it is proved that we are not First 
Cause, since we have not the attributes proved to belong to 
First Cause; that, therefore, we owe our existence to a cause 
out of ourselves, which, if not First Cause, also owes existence 
to a cause out of itself; that, consequently, if we ascend from 
cause to cause, we must either find a First Cause, or an infinite 
series of dependent causes; that we cannot stop at an infinite 
series of dependent causes, and hence that a First Cause must 
exist. It is further proved, by the same process of psycholo- 
gical reasoning, that this First Cause is possessed of unity, 
will, consciousness, and intelligence, and is therefore a per- 
sonal God. “Our knowledge of all this, and the evidence we 
have of its truth, depend on psychology. How intimate, then, 
the relation between psychology and theology!” Further, it 
is proved “that this personal God has manifested, by the way 
in which he has constructed our minds, that he is holy, just, 
good, and true. As, however, self-knowledge is the only me- 
dium whereby we can attain any idea of the moral attributes 
of God, what an infinite distance must there be between God 
as he really is, and our knowledge of him! His nature, his 
essence, and even his attributes in their full glory, are all be- 
yond the reach of our finite comprehension. Can the finite 
grasp the Infinite? Can he who is of yesterday understand 
the Eternal? Can the creature comprehend the Creator ?” 
How different this conclusion from the obscure inanities of 
what a vain section of flimsy thinkers call the “ higher intui- 
tions” of their cloudy brains! How different also from the 
wild ravings of the splenetic sage of Chelsea, who has declared 
his “ abhorrence of the idea of a Personal God !” 

The fifth lecture relates to the question, Is Christianity from 
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God? and this subject also separates itself into two main divi- 
sions, and occupies two lectures, the fifth and the sixth. In 
the fifth lecture, the topics diseussed are chiefly of a prelimi- 
nary character, such as, Whether supernatural communica- 
tions are possible? How far such communications are neces- 
sarily restricted, either as to their subject-matter, or as to the 
mode in which they can be made? hat evidence will suffice 
to prove that a supernatural communication is from God, and 
whether we have such evidence of the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity? The first of these topics leads Dr Alliott to answer 
the arguments of those infidel writers of whom Newman may 
be regarded as the leader. But before entering directly into 
that argument, Dr Alliott has occasion, in defining the terms 
Revelation and Inspiration, to meet and controvert the state- 
ments and assertions of Mr Morell. In doing so, he proves 
that Morell’s definitions of both terms, Revelation and Inspi- 
ration, are too restrictive, and amount to a pre-determining of 
the question by the definition. This is a manifest instance of 
sophistic artifice, although Dr Alliott is too generous an oppo- 
nent to make such an accusation. Mr Morell knew well 
enough in what sense the terms Revelation and Inspiration 
were generally used ; but instead of meeting his antagonists 
on common ground, he deliberately and dexterously attempted 
to lead them to other ground by means of an arbitrary defini- 
tion, and then to conduct the argument under the cover of the 
fallacies thus assumed. These fallacies, however, Dr Alliott 
sets aside, very quietly, but very effectively, and gives a fair and 
sufficiently general definition of Revelation as a simple uncover- 
ing of truth, and of Inspiration as a supernatural act of God, 
by which he either elevates the faculties for apprehending truth, 
or directly communicates truth to the mind. The ground 
having been thus cleared, the argument is carried forward on 
psychological principles, and it is proved that a supernatural 
communication is not morally impossible. The question how 
far the possibility of a supernatural communication is restricted, 
either as to its subject-matter, or as to the mode in which it 
may be made, comes next under examination, and it is shown 
that any revelation must be restricted to the subjects which 
are either naturally comprehensible to the human mind, -or 
which, by an elevation of the powers, can be made comprehen- 
sible to it; but that every thing may be the subject-matter of 
a revelation, except what the limited capacity of the mind ren- 
ders it impossible for it to comprehend. There is greater value 
in the view thus presented than may at first sight appear. It 
cuts off nearly all the extravagant and fanatical notions of su- 
perstition, and limits the range of Revelation within the scope of 
what the finite mind can apprehend, precluding men from rashly, 
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if not also impiously, pretending to have received revelations, 
the subject-matter of which belongs to the region of the infinite, 
’ The next question that appears has a twofold aspect, but may 
be treated as really one: What evidence will suffice to prove 
that a supernatural communication is from God, and whether 
we have such evidence of the divine origin of Christianity? In 
answer to this, by still keeping on psychological ground, it is 
shown that the evidence will be sufficient, if we find something 
in the communication distinctively characteristic of God, and 
manifesting an adaptation to meet an extraordinary want in 
human nature; and that Christianity is both distinctively cha- 
racteristic of God and has that special adaptation. Nothing 
but our necessarily restricted limits, combined with our desire 
to devote some little space to remaining topics, could prevent 
us from giving a pretty long extract from the conclusion of 
this lecture,—a passage equally excellent in thought and in 
expression. 

The Evidence of Christianity is the subject of the sixth lec- 
ture. The leading topics are Internal and External Evidence. 
The internal evidence that Christianity is from God, arises 
necessarily from the consistency of its general character and 
influence with what nature and reason had previously revealed 
to us respecting God. What, then, is the character of Chris- 
tianity? In order to decide that question, it is asked what 
holiness is; and in answering that question, the origin of our 
notion of right and wrong is investigated. It is then shown 
that Christianity is holy in its nature, especially in reference 
to the doctrine of the Atonement. The argument is closed by 
an investigation as to the influence of Christianity. External 
evidence is next divulged, and this introduces a very excellent 
disquisition on the subject of miracles, and the sufficiency of 
the evidence of testimony to prove the reality of miracles,— 
that is, that they really occurred as they are recorded in 
Scripture, and that they furnish adequate proof that Chris- 
tianity is from God. This lecture is very valuable; yet we are 
constrained to state that one portion of it does not carry our 
conviction with it so fully as the rest. The portion to which 
we refer is that relative'to the origin of our notion of right 
and wrong. The question, whether our ideas of right and 
wrong are intuitional, or whether they can possibly be acquired 
by the use and experience of our ordinary faculties, is one of 
very great importance. Dr Alliott attempts to prove, psycho- 
logically, that they can be acquired by the experience of our 
ordinary faculties, and that they rest upon the observation and 
experience of what is productive of pain or pleasure, therefore 
good or evil. ‘ We look,” he says, “upon those actions as 
good which are ultimately productive of the greatest good, and 
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upon those as evil which are ultimately productive of the 
greatest evil. We look, however, at actions, not simply as to 
their actual results, but also as to their final causes; and hence 
we call those morally good which are not only productive of 
the greatest good, but were intended by the agent to produce 
good.” The idea of right and wrong thus acquired is only a 
utilitarian idea; but yet it is one which respects the whole 
utility of an action, remote as well as immediate, and the re- 
gard paid to that utility by the agent. By the addition of 
this last element it acquires a truly moral nature, and thereby 
very greatly transcends the common utilitarian theory. We 
are not, however, fully satisfied with this explanation of the 
origin of our ideas of right and wrong, nor with the theory of 
conscience, to which that explanation would inevitably lead. 
But the subject is far too important and comprehensive to be 
any thing like adequately discussed in the space now at our 
command. This hint alone we venture to throw out,—that, 
so far as the Psychology of fallen man is concerned, Dr Alliott’s 
argument cannot be answered, and need not be denied; but it 
does not necessarily apply to such a state of mind as man may 
be conceived to have possessed previous to the fall; and, there- 
fore, that it does not determine the possible origin of man’s 
ideas of right and wrong, although, even from that primarily 
possible point of view, the beneficial and the good would have 
been found to be necessarily coincident and co-extensive, while 
there must have been a more direct perception of their depend- 
ence upon the character of God. 

The seventh and last lecture is on the Inspiration of Serip- 
ture. We would be disposed to characterise this as the most 
valuable lecture in the whole work, if it were not that its value 
could not have been so great as it is without the previous lec- 
tures. It is the very able consummation of a very able work, 
—such a work as was greatly needed, and will, we trust, be of 
great benefit. It having been proved in the preceding lectures 
that it is possible for a book to be written by divine inspiration, 
the question arises, Whether it is probable that a book should 
be written which should be so far inspired as to render the 
communication it contained uncorrupted and authoritative ? 
This is answered by showing that since Christianity reveals 
truths which are so far beyond us as to need superhuman evi- 
dence to satisfy us that they are truths, an authoritative record 
of the Christian revelation was absolutely necessary, and was 
to be expected. Such an authoritative record could be trans- 
mitted only by either a succession of inspired men, or by a book 
written by inspiration. But a succession of inspired men would 
necessitate also a succession of supernatural signs; whereas, in 
the case of an inspired book, supernatural signs would be re- 
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quired only to attest the inspiration of its writers; whence it 
follows that an inspired book would be employed rather than a 
- suecession of inspired men and supernatural signs. Some, 
indeed, attempt to deny that Christianity reveals truths the 
reception and value of which must depend on their divine 
authority; and others undermine this position by maintaining 
that the revelation of these truths is a mere secondary object,— 
that the grand object of Christianity is to awaken the religious 
life, and that it does this by simply awakening the intwitional 
consciousness to perceive truths which, without any supernatural 
revelation, are accessible to man as soon as such awakening 
takes place. So argues Morell; but it has been already proved 
that this boasted intuitional consciousness has no actual exist- 
ence, consequently there is no such sleeping power for Chris- 
tianity to awaken. Even if there were, Christianity could not 
awaken it without presenting its special facts and doctrines to 
the eye of the mind, which, however, would be utterly inope- 
rative if they were not believed; and we have the testimony 
of Christ himself, that this belief is impossible without super- 
natural proof and supernatural agency. Thus Mr Morell’s 
theory, so disparaging to Christianity, is proved to be false by 
the psychological argument, which both proves that this theory 
of intuitional consciousness is false, and that, even if it were 
true, it would not effect what he ascribes to it; and this is 
another instance of the value of the science of mind in theolo- 
gical investigation. 

We now advance to the inquiry how far this inspiration ex- 
tends, and whether it involves the necessity of verbal inspira- 
tion. To this question Dr Alliott next addresses himself, 
with evident care and caution. He is, of course, well aware of 
the great importance of a right answer to this question, and of 
the numerous crude and fallacious theories that exist on the 
subject. But, with great tact and soundness of judgment, he 
produces nothing more of these fallacious statements than is 
inevitable for the right conducting of the investigation. He 
proceeds to direct attention to the distinction between the 
matter and the form of thought, and employs them as referring 
to thought in distinction from its verbal expression. Does 
inspiration apply solely to the thought, or also to the language 
in which it is expressed? First, let it be remarked that thought 
is independent of language, for the same thought can be ex- 
pressed in different words. It is possible, therefore, for a 
revelation to be made by God to the mind, independently of 
language. Further, language is in its own nature imperfect, 
and therefore necessarily an imperfect medium for the commu- 
nication of thought. Yet as man can communicate his 
thoughts by language, so as to convey a sufficiently correct idea 
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of them, it must be possible for himtocommunicate the thoughts 
he receives from God as accurately as he can communicate his 
own thoughts. A written record might therefore contain, and 
be known to contain, the pure truth of God, and therefore could 
be justly esteemed authoritative, even if the language was that 
of the person whom God made the medium of his revelation. 
But this does not prove that God could not make communica- 
tions to man by means of language, if he pleased to do so; it 
does not afford the shadow of an evidence that verbal inspira- 
tion is impossible. But those who hold that inspiration con- 
sists in the elevation of the intuitional power, are in the habit 
of applying to the theory of verbal inspiration the term mecha- 
nical, because it reduces, they say, the writers to mere tools or 
instruments; and they name their own theory ‘“ dynamical,” 
because it supposes inspiration to give to the mind extraordi- 
nary power and susceptibility. But even if verbal inspiration 
were communicated to the prophet or apostle, it must as lan- 
guage affect his understanding, unless his intellect were violently 
suspended from all exercise during the period of inspiration, 
which is inconceivable ; and if it did affect his understanding, 
it must have had some dynamical influence on his mind, and, 
therefore, the term mechanical is inapplicable, and can be used 
only with an unfairly sophistical design. Besides, there are 
instances recorded in which verbal inspiration conveyed infor- 
mation which the prophet himself did not understand ; but 
even then, the prophet’s mind was dynamically affected, to use 
their favourite expression, so far as to impel him to search into 
the meaning of what he had imperfectly understood ; and such 
searching surely was not mechanical. But truth can be revealed 
also by the medium of symbolic vision, without either intui- 
tional elevation or verbal inspiration ; and the question might 
be asked, by what name it should be designated, being included 
in neither of the two forms which they term respectively mecha- 
nical and dynamical? The truth is, that while it can be proved, 
and has been amply proved, that the Scriptures were written 
by inspired men, and, therefore, possess divine authority, it is 
necessarily impossible for man to explain or describe in what 
manner the Spirit of God communicates superhuman informa- 
tion to the human mind, because it is a divine operation, and 
therefore, in its own nature, incapable of being explained by 
man. The attempt to do so is merely a proof of the presump- 
tuous folly of those who make the vain attempt; and their 
further attempt to fix a stigma on the theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, which psychology proves to be neither impossible nor sub- 
versive of human nature’s rationality, is a further proof of at 
least something like hostility to the divine authority of the 
sacred Scriptures. 
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Dr Alliott’s argument does not prove that inspiration is ne- 
cessarily verbal; neither does it disprove verbal inspiration. 
Evidently, however, he leans to the theory that inspiration was 
generally limited to the communication of thoughts, while such 
a measure of high moral and spiritual integrity was maintained 
in the inspired writers as to secure that they should communi- 
cate these thoughts in language free from any admixture of 
error, and uncorrupted by any additions, inventions, or con- 
jectures of their own. Our own view would lead us to adopt 
the theory of verbal inspiration, especially as explained by Dr 
Alliott, and rescued from the stigma which intuitionists have 
offensively attempted to fix upon it, And although we so far 
differ from that view to which Dr Alliott inclines, we cannot 
but regard his view as immensely more correct and valuable 
than the crude and complicated theories formerly promulgated 
by even such men as Pye Smith and Dr Henderson, and there- 
fore fitted to exercise a most beneficial influence on the minds 
of younger theologians in the present day, when such subjects 
are engrossing so much attention. It has for some time, in- 
deed, been abundantly evident that the battle of the Bible 
must now be fought on Bible-ground. One of the points most 
assailed is the subject of Inspiration ; and that point is assailed 
both by a plausible and specious philosophy, and by an acute 
and learned exegetical criticism. Dr Alliott has, at least, led 
the way to the defeat of the philosophical assailants, by his 
peculiarly able and skilful use of arguments drawn from mental 
science. For this the Christian community of all denominations 
owes him warm and grateful thanks ; and, for our part, we have 
felt it a very agreeable duty to endeavour to direct attention to 
his very admirable work, and to give it our earnest and strong 
recommendation. 

Having thus endeavoured to lay before our readers a brief 
outline of this very valuable work, in which attempt we fear we 
may have somewhat obscured the argument by trying to con- 
dense it, we must abstain from any thing more than a few sen- 
tences regarding its characteristic qualities. Dr Alliott is 
Professor, it appears, of both Theology and Mental Philosophy, 
and this work gives indubitable proof that he is at once a 
sound divine and an acute and able philosopher, and that he 
knows how to reconcile the sciences of theology and psycho- 
logy, as both true, and lending to each other mutual and im- 
portant support. His psychological views are strongly opposed 
to those theories which ascribe peculiar mental acts, or states, 
to distinctly separate and independent faculties. It is no 
doubt necessary to give distinctive names to peculiar mental 
acts, or states, for the sake of clearness and intelligibility of 
discussion; but no man is conscious that his mind is merely a 
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congeries of independent faculties. He feels that they are but 
the powers and modes of operation inherent in that wonderful 
unity, himself; he is conscious, also, that by their exercise, and 
by the way in which that exercise is called forth and elevated 
by means of external nature, he is enabled, not to comprehend, 
but to apprehend, Gop, the Creator of both himself and nature. 
Thereby he is prepared, through the exercise of the same 
trained faculties, and by the stimulus of their wants, fears, 
hopes, and longings, to apprehend Revelation. Thus a sound 
and true mental science is the handmaid of a sound and true 
theology, fitted to correct the errors which an erroneous men- 
tal science would introduce into theological science. To do 
this, or to teach how it may be done, is the noble aim of Dr 
Alliott’s work, and in this aim he has been signally successful. 
His style is easy, pure, and perspicuous; his reasoning always 
acute, and sometimes profound; and even where we do not 
fully assent to his conclusions, we feel that either to adopt 
them, or to be able to state a sufficient reason for their rejec- 
tion, will lead us near the truth. For these reasons we have 
no hesitation in saying, that we do not know any work which 
we could more conscientiously and earnestly recommend to the 
studious perusal of those who, having studied the science of 
mind, are advancing to the study of the higher science of theo- 
logy, or of those who may need a trustworthy guide out of the 
errors of a false mental science, which had obscured their 
powers of receiving and admitting the pure, sacred, and divine 
truths of revelation. 





Art. XII.—New Testament Millenarianism ; or, The Kingdom 
and Comina of Christ, as taught by Himself and His Apostles : 
set forth in Eight Sermons, preached before the University 
of Oxford in the year 1854, at the Lecture founded by the 
late Rev. John Bampton. By the Hon. and Rev. SAMUEL 
WaLpEGrRAVE, M.A., Rector of Barford St Martin, Wilts, 
and late Fellow of All Souls College. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 1855. 8vo, pp. 686. 


THOSE who contend for the premillennial advent and personal 
reign of Christ upon earth used to complain that their works 
were read with a jaundiced eye, that the views of extreme 
writers were ascribed to the entire party, and that the whole 
question was misunderstood and misrepresented by their op- 
onents. Such charges are not and cannot be made now. 
hether those who have latterly written against this theory 
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have succeeded in disproving it or not, they have at least made 
it evident that they were familiar with it in all its bearings, that 

. they had readevery thing of value, ancient as well as modern, that 
had been written in its favour, and that they could distinguish 
and deal with all the phases in which it had been recommended 
to the acceptance of the Church. One thing, however, was 
wanting. It is in the English Church that this theory has 
met with most favour. Of the Evangelical party probably the 
majority are on that side, while the Tractarians are at least 
favourably inclined to it; but though the press has for years 
been teeming with productions of every kind in defence and 
illustration of this theory, hardly any clerical voice was raised 
against it. This, however, can no longer be said. In the 
Bampton Lecture now before us, we have a full treatment of 
the whole subject; the numerous foot-notes, and the large 
body of notes in the appendix, showing how well the author 
has digested the literature of the subject duwn to the latest. 

The volume is, like all those of the Bampton series, hand- 
some and attractive. It is throughout pervaded by a sweet 
Christian spirit, and what are called the doctrines of grace 
stand prominently out,—features these which the author’s 
chief opponents may be expected to appreciate. In his pre- 
fatory apology for the late appearance of the work, allusion is 
made to family affliction. In part this must refer to the death 
of the author’s brother, Lord Chewton, that splendid young 
officer who died at Scutari of the wounds which he received 
at the Alma, and not without the hope that the example and 
training of his sainted mother, the Countess of Waldegrave, 
had been savingly blessed to him. 

The best feature of the work before us is the high vantage 
ground on which he plants his foot at the very outset, and 

from which he puts forth all his strength: — 


“ Before we begin our scriptural researches, it is most important 
that the principles according to which they are to be conducted should 
be clearly defined. For there is no controversy in which fixed laws of 
biblical interpretation are more needed,—there is none in which they 
have been less observed. I shall therefore confine myself in the pre- 
sent discourse to the task of enunciating and illustrating the very 
simple, but most valuable rules, by which, in my judgment, all our 
investigations should be ordered. Those rules are embodied in the two 
following axiomatic propositions. 

“ First,—JIn the settling of controversy, those passages of God’s Word 
which are literal, dogmatic, and clear, take precedence of those which 
are figurative, mysterious, and obscure. 

“* Secondly,—Jn all points upon which the New Testament gives us 
instruction, it is, as containing the , the clear, and the final mani- 
Jestation of the divine will, our rightful guide in the interpretation of 
the Old. 
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“ Simple though these principles are, they will exercise a very ma- 
terial influence upon our present discussion. For they will direct our 
investigations into a course the very reverse of that which is usually 
followed by Premillenarians. For it is a fact, more or less percep- 
tible in all their works, that they lay the foundation of their argument 
and erect their superstructure with materials taken almost exclusively 
from the Apocalyptic and prophetic domains of figure and imagery. The 
unfigurative portions of the divine word are not, indeed, left unnoticed ; 
but I am guilty of no injustice when I say, that reference is generally 
made to them, with the view rather of accommodating their statements 
to the conclusions thus established, than of testing those conclusions by 
their unambiguous teaching.” —(Pp. 8, 9.) 

In the appendix there is a long and important note, show- 
ing by quotations and references to the writings of Dr Homes, 
Dr H. Bonar, Messrs Birks, Greswell, Elliott, Begg, and Moly- 
neux, to say nothing of Mede, that the advocates of the pre- 
millennial theory invariably reverse the natural method, be- 
ginning with the “ figurative, mysterious, and obscure,” and 
passing from these to the “literal, dogmatic, and clear;” be- 
ginning with the Old Testament, and passing from it to the 
New; and even in the New Testament, beginning with what 
is confessedly full of figure, and matter of dispute even among 
themselves, and not till they have entrenched themselves there, 
venturing to deal with what is naked and explicit elsewhere. 
We call special attention to this fact, because, while any 
one may satisfy himself by a glance at their writings, that this 
is their uniform and necessary method, its tendency to lead 
astray, to say no more, must be palpable to every candid in- 

uirer. 
" The second lecture is entitled, “ The kingdom of heaven, as 


now existing, the proper kingdom of Christ.” “Has Christ 


received his own proper kingdom as yet? With various 
modifications of statement,” says our author, “ Premillenarians 
in general answer in the negative. They bid us look onward 
to his personal reign during the Millennial Sabbatism for the 
establishment of his true kingdom as the Christ of God.” Five 
positious on this subject our author lays down, and illustrates 
from the Gospels and Epistles (adhering to the method he had 
laid down):—(1.) Our Lord spake much of a kingdom which he 
claimed as his own. (2.) He taught that his kingdom was 
near at hand. (3.) He taught that it was to be a kingdom 
widely differing in character from that which the Jews in 
general appear to have expected. (4.) It was gradually yet 
widely to extend its bounds by the preaching of the gospel. 
(5.) It was to be mixed in its character, even until “the end 
of this world.” After establishing these positions, the author 
asks, “Is it possible that Jesus, after all, did not intend his 
people to recognise in that kingdom, when it should be set up, 
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the new kingdom of Messiah? Is it possible that, after all, 
that kingdom was not to come for eighteen centuries at the 
least ?”—(P. 52.) Ina note upon this in the appendix, allusion 

‘is made to the important fact, that while the coming of the 
Lord and the coming of his kingdom are both said to be “ at 
hand” in the Gospels, we find that in the subsequent books of the 
New Testament the latter statement is dropped, while the for- 
mer constantly occurs. After the Gospels, we never read that 
“the kingdom of heaven is at hand;” but up to the close of 
the Apocalypse, the coming of the Lord is spoken of as im- 
pending. ‘ Surely,” says Mr Waldegrave, “the only expla- 
nation of this is, that the singdom was no longer future, while 
the coming of the Lord still was.” The parable of the noble- 
man may seem to teach that the kingdom of Messiah was 
not to be set up till after a long period of time; but it is 
only “ its manifestation in visible glory” (dvagaivestas, Luke 
xix. 11) which was to be long delayed, replies Mr Walde- 
grave, in perfect consistency with the whole scope of the 
parable. Other parables are thought to teach that there will 
be no millennial interruption of the present state of things 
before Christ comes: ‘“ The sower sows; the leaven works; the 
mustard-plant grows—until the end of the world,” orage. The 
millennium, therefore, it is argued, must take place afterwards. 


“ Nay,” replies our author, “the argument might possibly | 


avail to disprove any future millennium at all;” but “it can- 
not avail to prove a premillennial advent.”—(P. 67.) We 
are convinced that this is the right view to take of these and 
the corresponding parables of the “ tares” and the “ fish.” 
They undoubtedly prove that the work described in them will 


go on, and the state of things denoted continue, till Christ’s , 


second coming, and consequently that there will be no millen- 
nium altogether incompatible with this before the second advent. 
But it is only the expectants of the personal and terrestrial 
reign who look for any such millennium at all. The millennium, 
as all others regard it, isquite consistent with the work described 
and the state implied in those parables. The representations 
contained in them are indeed incompatible with any unmixed 
and perfectly holy state of the earth before “the harvest” or 
“the end of the world.” But when we reply, that we believe 
in no such state of the earth before Christ comes, this whole 
argument, on which so much stress is laid, is seen to be directed 
against assumed and not real opponents; and it will remain to 
be proved that there will be any such state of things after 
Christ comes. 

The point established in the third lecture is, that “ The 
kingdom of Christ, as now existing, is the true kingdom of his 
father David.” This involves the principles of Old Testament 
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exegesis, and particularly the soundness of that universal 
literalism in the interpretation of Old Testament prophecy 
which constitutes nearly the whole case for the premillennial 
theory. In approaching this subject, the author urges two 
a priori objections to the literalism which is contended for, 
the second of which we have always thought fatal to it:— 


“Tt entirely destroys that completeness and continuity of subject 
which marks the Old Testament predictions up to the time of Christ’s 
first advent. It destroys the continuity of prophecy,—for, having 
conducted us step by step up to the first coming of the Messias, it 
abruptly terminates its disclosures, and only resumes the thread of its 
information after the lapse of at least eighteen centuries. And thus 
also it destroys the completeness of the prophetic subject,—for having 
depicted, with an exact appreciation of the relative importance of 
every other part of the series, the person, the offices, and the work of 
Messiah himself, it leaves that next greatest, that complementary phe- 
nomenon, the rise and progress of the Holy Church throughout the 
world, entirely unrepresented on the prophetic page.”—-(Pp. 82, 83.)* 


The author’s general position on this head is to the follow- 
ing effect:—That the whole strain of the New Testament, and 


-in particular its most explicit statements and direct arguments 


on this very point, are precisely the reverse of what we should 
expect, according to the literal and local theory of the throne 


* “Thus, for example, Mr Molyneux is not content with Apocalyptic Futurism: he 
is a Futurist also with regard to Old Testament prophecy. ‘ All attempts,’ he says, 
‘to apply prophecy to the history of the last eighteen centuries, or to the period since 
the destruction of Jerusalem, must be vain and visionary.’—(Israel’s Future, p. 97.) 
Practically his premillenarian brethren, though in general they differ from him as 
to the Apocalypse, approximate to him very nearly with regard to the books of Isaiah 
and the other Israelitish seers. For they claim almost every thing choice in Old Tes- 
tament prophecy on behalf of the Jewish people and the millennial age, leaving 
scarcely any present prophetic blessing for gospel times.” 

Mr Waldegrave’s extract from Mr Molyneux gives but a faint idea of the extent to 
which that gentleman goes in his views of the carnality both of the Old Testament 
and of the saints who lived under it. “The Old Testament,” he says, “limits its 
predictions and promises exclusively, or almost so, to a terrestrial rather than a celes- 
tial state; it seems calculated, in the very tendency and effects of its dispensations 
severally, to produce a character exactly fitted for that state, eminently more so than 
for a celestial state. In proof of this, observe the revealed character of its rs, 
—of many of the patriarchs themselves even, and others, of whom, as to faith 
practice, honourable mention is made. Isaac and Jacob, for instance, what of spiri- 
tuality of mind, or meetness for celestial glory, .is distinguishable in their history 
throughout? Isaac, on his deathbed, betrays far more of a carnal than spiritual 
appetite; ... . while Jacob, in his last memorable predictions concerning the destiny 
of his sons and their descendants in the latter days, displays nothing whatever beyond 
regard to temporal things. [We hope Mr Molyneux, while penning this offensive 
statement, forgot that pregnant breathing which reveals the secret of Jacob’s real 
character and whole life as a man of God, Gen. xlix. 18.] After adverting in similar 
terms to Joseph, he adds,—‘* Now, what indication have we im these instances of spi- 
rituality of mind or t for celestial glory? I say not—mark well—I T not 
that Isaac and Jacob may not be, will not be, in glory; for that they and ‘all the 
prophets’ will have their place in the kingdom of God, our Lord assures us gen 
xiii. 28), though whether that kingdom shall be the terrestrial or celestial state is not 
determined in the passage, nor should any one venture to say; but, be this as it may, 
what I maintain is, that, as far as the revealed character and experience of these 
men go, nothing of real spirituality of mind, or meetness, such as the end eg 
and imparts, for celestial glory, is observable in them.”—(The World to : Lee- 
tures delivered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1853, pp. 109-111.) 
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and kingdom of David, which is contended for; nay, that 
these New Testament statements and arguments were plainly 
designed, as they were certainly fitted, to overthrow that 
‘theory, which was deluding the Jewish enemies of the gospel, 
as it had long been the stumbling-block of the apostles them- 
selves. The proof of this position is, in our. opinion, quite 
conclusive; and the illustrative notes in the Appendix are 
admirable. For one extract only have we room on this head. 
After discussing the literal interpretation of the last eight 
chapters of Ezekiel, and corresponding passages in the other 
prophets, with reference to the restoration of the temple ser- 
vice, including the Levitical sacrifices, the author alludes to 
two pleas, on which it is urged that “the restoration of the 
temple service is not really incompatible with the spirit of 
the gospel dispensation:” one drawn from the occasional con- 
formity of Paul to the law of Moses, the other from the 
eucharistic character which the Levitical sacrifices might be 
expected to assume, As to the latter of these pleas,— 


“ The Levitical law, it is said, will indeed be re-established, but on 
a totally different basis. Before Christ’s first coming, sacrifices were 
expiatory; after his second coming, they will, we are told, be com- 
memorative.* Unhappily for this theory, it is in express opposition 
to the words of the prophet Ezekiel; words to which no literalist can 
refuse to give their usual, their acknowledged, meaning. In his forty- 
fifth and forty-sixth chapters, trespass-offerings and sin-offerings,— 
offerings to ‘ reconcile,’ to ‘cleanse,’ and to ‘ purge,—are mentioned, 
and that in contradistinction to ‘ peace-offerings,’ or ‘ thank-offerings.’ 
But, leaving this, it is perhaps sufficient to remark, that there is no 
present departure from the simplicity of gospel worship which may not 
be excused on similar grounds. The whole spirit of the gospel, nay 
more, the very letter of Scripture itself in its dogmatic portions, is 
against the revival of animal sacrifice. If, in spite of this, we may still 
plead for its future restoration, under the persuasion that thereby the 
hallowed desires of the Millennial Church will be the more abundantly 
satisfied, it is difficult to understand how they can be condemned who 
pretend to forestal that spiritual blessing by the present multiplication 
of sacramental ordinances. We stand surely in greater need of such 
material aids than will the saints of that blissful age: and the rites 
which are proposed for our acceptance have this advantage at least, 
that scriptures from the Old Testament, equally pertinent and equally 
conclusive, can be adduced in their behalf, while, in their form and 
substance, they are not so plainly repugnant to the language of the 
New.”—(Pp. 106-108.) 


To this statement there is an admirable note, from which 
we must give the following extract with reference to Mr Birks, 
whose acute pen has done good service to biblical truth in his 
“Hore Evangelice,” in his notes to the “Hor Pauline,” and 


* Fremantle, “‘ Bloomsbury Lectures, 1843,” p. 354. Brooks, “ Elements,” p. 290. 
Birks, ** Outlines,” p. 328, 
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in his * Horee Apostolicee,” not to speak of his illustrations of 
prophecy. His last work, “Outlines of Unfulfilled Prophecy,” 
only shows, on the one hand, what acuteness can do to throw 
plausibility around the most unscriptural theories, and, on the 
other, upon what slender, not to say perilous, grounds the 
best and ablest men may be found pleading in favour of such 
theories, when once they have got thorough possession of their 
minds. To prove that Scripture opposes no real barrier to 
the restoration of Levitical service, 


“Listen to Mr Birks’ comment upon Heb, x. 9, ‘He taketh 
away the first, that he may establish the second.’ ‘ In what sense,” he 
asks (pp. 322, 323), ‘could the Levitical sacrifices be said to be taken 
away, when Messiah came into the world,—the moment to which St 
Paul refers the language of the psalm in question? Not absolutely, 
since the offering of a legal sacrifice was one of the first acts of our 
Lord’s own obedience. They were taken away from constituting any 
part of the true atonement for sin, which our Lord was coming to effect 
by the offering of his own body on the tree. As symbols or sacraments, 
pointing to something beyond, and far higher than themselves, and as 
adapted for an earthly stage of man’s being, they were always t- 
able, when offered in obedience to God’s revealed -will.’ In other 
words, they were taken from being what they never were, effectual 
atonements for sin, ‘ for it is not possible that the blood of bulls and of 
goats should take away sins :’—they were not taken away from being 
what they always and exclusively were, anticipative memorials of a 
better sacrifice, for they were ‘ a shadow of good things to come!’..... 

“Listen once more to Mr Birks’ comment upon Col. ii. 14, ‘ Blot- 
ting out the handwriting of ordinances that was against us, which was 
contrary to us, and took it out of the way, nailing it to his cross.’ * The 
moral and ceremonial_law,’ he remarks i . 320), ‘as a killing letter, 
were both nailed to the cross of our Lord, and buried with him in his 

ve. But as a quickening spirit, and the standing code of spiritual 
obedience to all true believers of every land, and eminently to the Gen- 
tiles, the moral law rose with him at once. And the ceremonial law 
rose with him also, as the true form of perfect righteousness and holiness 
to the Jewish people, when they, like ther Lord, after two thousand 
years, shall rise out of their grave of unbelief, and the promise be veri- 
fied in them: ‘After two days he will revive us,’ &c,—( Hosea vi. 2, 3.) 

“ Before we accept this statement, let us turn to Eph. ii. 14-16, 
‘For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken 
down the middle wall of partition between us; having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in ordinances ; 
for to make in himself of twain one-new man, so making peace; and 
that he might reconcile both unto God in one body by the cross, having 
slain the enmity thereby.’ Surely this proclaims in words too 
plain to be misunderstood the final abrogation of the Mosaic law of 
rites and ceremonies ;—‘ the law of commandments contained in ordi- 
nances is abolished ;’—the ‘enmity’ between Jew and Gentile is ‘ slain ;’ 
—the ‘middle wall of partition between them broken down.’ How 
then can we permit ourselves to speak of their rising again? Once 
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admit that they shall, and who can forbid the apprehension that ‘ death’ 
itself, as a penal affliction, and ‘ he that hath the power of death, that 
is the devil,’ as a just accuser, shall rise again: for they, too, have been 
as certainly (but not more effectually) ‘destroyed’ or ‘abolished’ by the 
cross of Christ, as the law of rites and ceremonies itself. .... . 

“ Mr Birks has, however, interwoven with his argument observations 
like the following: ‘ The principle of visible and sacramental holiness, 
while strictly limited, has never been cast aside, and may receive once 
more a full expansion in the time of Israel’s restoration. Jt is fitting 
and reasonable, that when the great truths of the gospel have been un- 
folded so largely, more numerous mirrors should be provided, to reflect 
their brightness, and thus convey to the eyes of mortals the hidden glory 
of eternal things. —(P. 317.) ‘In itself, tt is a higher and nobler state, 
to have many sacraments of spiritual things, than two only; and the 
most perfect earthly state is that which sees, in all outward things, the 
mirrors of deep and holy truth, the heavenly realities that-endure for 
ever; so that the stars in the firmament are only shadows of the higher 
glory of the ransomed servants of God.’—_(P. 328.) 

‘I should be guilty of injustice were I not to state that the extract 
last given is ushered in by the following words: ‘To multiply such 
symbols, in the present weakness of our faith, might cloud and destroy 
the very light of the Gospel, and hence the wise parsimony of the 
Spirit of God, and the unwise and sinful folly of those who multipl 
self-invented ceremonies.’ But why did not Mr Birks pause to ak 
himself in what manner ‘the wise parsimony of the Spirit of God,’ 
on the one hand, and ‘the unwise and sinful folly of those who mul- 
tiply self-invented ceremonies,’ on the other hand, is made known? 
Surely by such authoritative statements of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures as himself and Mr Goodhart have so assiduously laboured to recon- 
cile with their own expectation of the millennial revival of ritual worship. 
How can they consistently forbid the application of a similar process to 
times now present? Surely man ‘ is now also a compound creature, of 
body and soul mysteriously united :'—now also ‘ spiritual truth borrows 
aid from the senses, and thus appeals more powerfully to his whole 
being : ’—now also ‘ deep religious feelings must clothe themselves with 
acts of outward reverence, and these will be consecrated by their fre- 
quent association with spiritual worship.’—(P. 316.) 

“ Nor will either the Old or the New Testament fail to furnish, 
in the hands of a subtle disputant, the appearance of authority for 
such innovations. I have before me the work of a popular Romish 
controversialist, from which an extract might be made remarkably 
illustrating the truth of these remarks, but I forbear; for it cannot 
be right even to seem to cast an aspersion on men who are foremost in 
heartily denouncing Popery as the very mystery of iniquity itself. 
Suffice it to say, that it would have abundantly shown that those who 
plead, as do Mr Goodhart and Mr Birks, for the restoration of sacrifi- 
cial worship, venture upon perilous ground. For most perilous it cer- 
tainly is, to allow one’s self in the habit of apologising for a departure 
from the plainest laws of the gospel dispensation, by alleging the bene- 
fits which may be derived from such a deflection.’ 


The object proposed ‘in the fourth lecture, “ The Ingather- 
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ing and Glorification of the Church,” is to show that “ Christ 
cannot come personally while any members of his mystical 
body remain to be gathered in; ” the Premillennial hypothesis 
(in its popular form at least) being just the reverse of this, 
that “not until after his glorious appearing shall the great 
body of the saved be brought to God.” In connection with 
the gathering of souls to God through the atoning work of 
Christ, we are taught by Scripture to look to the word, the 
sacraments, the Redeemer’s own intercession, and the work of 
his Spirit. All these, the author shows, converge towards and 
eome to an end, for saving purposes, at the second coming of 
Christ ; after which, therefore, if there is to be any more sav- 
ing work, it must be by “a new set of appliances,” for expect- 
ing which Scripture gives no warrant whatever. Either, 
therefore, the work of salvation will terminate when the mil- 
lennium arrives, or, if it is to go on during that period, and 
much more prosperously than ever before, it must throw back 
the second coming of Christ till the close of it, or till the last 
judgment. This argument has been for some time before the 
public in Dr Brown's work on the “ Second Advent,” to which 
the author makes repeated and handsome acknowledgments ; 
and it is for our readers to judge whether all that has been 
written against it—founded mainly on an untenable distinction 
between one kind of union to Christ peculiar to a select body 
of Christians, called ‘“ Fhe Bride,” and another common to the 
whole number of the saved—shows the system which requires 
such support to be in harmony or at variance with the revealed 
relations of the second coming of Christ. Under this head of 
discussion, some very painful matters come in. By interpret- 
ing nearly every thing in the Old Testament that relates to 
the Messianic kingdom of a dispensation yet future, Christian 
men at length come to regard the present Gospel economy as 
having next to no place in the Old Testament; and some 
express it with a boldness which would be ineredible, if one 
did not read it in writings accredited with their names. 
“Our dispensation,” says Mr Kelly, “has come in parentheti- 
cally.” ‘It may be correctly characterised as the insertion 
of a new thing in the web of God’s dealings with the Jewish” 
nation. Accordingly, the very reverse of the popular opinion 
is true. Ouwrs is the temporary dispensation, not Israel's. With 
the Jewish nation as the centre of his earthly arrangements, 
God commenced.” ‘* We may be called God's choice mosaic, 
inserted into the midst of his Jewish workmanship.” * 

No doubt, such writers as Mr Kelly, distinctively known by 
the name of Futurists, are reckoned extreme by the other 
class; but.on this point there is very little difference between 


* Prophetical Lectures, pp. 95, 135, 144. (Waldegrave, p. 563.) 
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the one class and the other. Mr Waldegrave has-risen “with 
great pain,” and we do not wonder at it, from the repeated 
perusal of Mr Birks’ chapters on the “ Millennium and the 
Church of Christ,” and on “ The Eternal Kingdom,” the object 
of which is to justify the expectation of an earthly state after 
Christ’s coming in glory, in which the human family shall go 
on through all eternity multiplying in the ordinary way, and of 
an everlasting distinction between the union of present be- 
lievers to Christ, and an inferior sort of it with which men 
born after the Second Advent must be content. The author 
spends a long note upon this point in the appendix, classifying 
the pleas urged in favour of this revolting speculation in differ- 
ent parts of Mr Birks’ volume, and replying to them in detail, 
with entire success,—if we may so speak of a point which 
one would think admitted of very little argument. 

The fifth lecture brings us to “the Judgment of the Quick 
and Dead at the Coming of the Lord,” in regard to which the 
difficulties of the premillennial scheme of the Second Advent 
are at once complicated and prodigious, as the author shows, 
It has driven some of its advocates to postpone the confla- 
gration predicted in 2 Peter for a thousand years after 
“the day of the Lord,” in which we are expressly told that it 
will take place; others of them, dissatisfied with this, to spread 
“the day of the Lord” over the whole thousand years; others, 
who see that. this will not do, to limit that conflagration to 
Palestine, or: Italy, or Papal Christendom, or the western 
hemisphere;-others still, who are satisfied of the universality of 
the predicted conflagration, to fritter away the character of 
it, by representing it as merely a sort of chemical process for 
increasing the fertility of the earth. And Mr Birks, though 
he gives his own explanation of the passage, takes care to hint 
that it occurs in an epistle, “ one of the last written, and most 
disputed in point of authority.” The reader will draw his own 
conclusion from this hint. During this conflagration, while 
the saints, dead and living, are gathered, and with the Lord 
in glory, all the rest of the world then living are disposed of, 
no one has told us very clearly how and where. Are they all 
consumed by the conflagration? So far from this, there is a 
human family outside the pale of Christendom, peopling the 
earth as before, and requiring to be brought into subjection to 
Christ, then reigning on it. And who are to be the instru- 
ments of this conversion? for it seems, conversion by the 
preaching of the gospel will be as much needed after Christ’s. 
glorious appearing as now. The answer is, that a remnant of 
those who would have perished in the conflagration are pre- 
served in the midst of it, converted by means of it, and after- 
wards employed to bring others to Christ. But is the tempo- 
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ral destruction by the fire which attends Christ’s coming all 
the judgment which is to pass upon the victims of it? If it be, 
is that like the “ bringing of every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether good or bad?” Is that what is 
meant when we read, “ We must all appear before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the thi 
done in the body,” &e.? If, on the other hand, this fire of the 
Lord’s coming, by which the ungodly in Christendom are to 
be destroyed, be not their personal and eternal judgment, what 
provision does the seheme make for a second judgment of the 
same parties? For the last judgment is now, for the most 
part, held to be a judgment upon the wicked dead alone, who 
were removed off the stage before the coming of Christ, And 
on this supposition, when and where are those myriads to be 
judged, who are to people the earth during the millennium? 
These are some of the meshes in which the advocates of the 
premillennial scheme get entangled when they come to deal 
with the judgment of quick and dead. And their expositions 
of the judgment-scenes in the twenty-fifth chapter of Matthew, 
and the concluding verses of the twentieth chapter of Revela- 
tion, are so forced, that. we do them no injustice when we say, 
that even they themsel¥es would at once give them up if they 
could uphold their theory without them. 

We cannot take up in detail the many topics embraced in 
the sixth lecture,—‘“ The Recompense of Reward to be con 
ferred upon Saints at the Second Coming of their Lord :” such 
as the nature of heavenly glory; the scene of it; the imper- 
fections and ills remaining on the earth during the millennium; 
the incongruity of such things with the glory of the resurrec- 
tion-state; the unseripturalness of the hypothesis that both 
will co-exist; and the effect of this expectation, to fasten the 
hopes of believers on a temporary instead of an eternal state 
of things, though this be disclaimed. While most of what is 
advanced on these points is, in our judgment, unassailable, 
there ere subordinate interpretations and views in which, as 
in other parts of the volume, we do not concur. 

The seventh lecture is on a confessedly difficult subject,— 
“ The Thousand Years and the Little Season,” embracing “ The 
First Resurrection.”—(Rev. xx. 1-10.) Two structural ques- 
tions here arise, which must first be disposed of. First, are 
the thousand years of Satan’s binding, and the consequent 
freedom of “the nations ” from Satanic deception, the same as 
the thousand years of the saints’ reign with Christ? Bengel 
thought not, but regarded them as two successive millenniums, 
—a great mistake, as is now universally agreed. Next, does 
the twentieth chapter follow the nineteenth in immediate 
chronological succession;—in other words, Is the period of 
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resurrection life and reign with Christ, predicted in the open- 
ing verses of the twentieth chapter, to be regarded as ushered 
in immediately by the triumph of Christ over the enemies of 
his Church, with which the nineteenth chapter concludes? or, 
Is the millennial prophecy independent of the preceding one, 
having a starting-point of its own, as is not unusual in this 
book? So thought those early fathers, who saw in this 
prophecy just the triumphs of the Gospel over the works of the 
devil; the glory of the new economy as an overthrow of the 
kingdom of Satan, dating from the first proclamation of the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and extending along the whole 
line of the kingdom of grace. In different forms this opinion 
has been espoused from time to time, and even of late in Ger- 
many ; and in his Hulsean lectures, Dr Wordsworth contends 
for it.—(Lecture ii.) On this view of the prophecy, the sub- 
jects of the vision are regarded as s/ain and living at one and 
the same time; the one representing the opposition to which 
Christians are exposed at certain seasons, even to death ; the 
other setting forth “the Jife also of Jesus,” which, in spite 
of this, they are enabled to maintain. There are, in our 
opinion, two fatal objections to this view. First, the text on 
the face of it appears plainly to intimate that the ife—what- 
ever be meant by it—was posterior to the death, not contem- 
poraneous with it. It was, beyond all reasonable question, 
the reward bestowed on those who were “faithful unto death,” 
and consequently something which came after it.* The word 
“resurrection” (dvéeracic), indeed, occurring in that pregnant 
explanatory clause of this vision, “ This is the first resurrec- 
tion,” seems to us to set this question at rest. No doubt, the 
word may express any “ rising again;” and in one case, where 
it is the sequel to “ falling,” it certainly does not mean resur- 
rection from the dead, but recovery out of that fallen state.— 
(Luke ii. 34.) But throughout the New Testament, wherever 
it is used in connection with death, there is not one instance 
in which it does not signify a state posterior to death,—either 
the intermediate state, to which some refer the millennial reign, 


* We are quite aware that the verbs “‘ worshipped ” and “ received,” which, in our 
version, are rendered by pluperfects, are aorists, as the “ living” and “ reigning’ are, 
which immediately follow. But this will not prove that the things denoted by both 
pairs of verbs are contemporaneous. On the contrary, the first pair of verbs being 
under the influence of the verb which immediately precedes them (wswsAsaseuivew), and 
which, though rendered in our version aoristically (“* were beheaded ”), is » piuper- 
fect, and means “had been beheaded,” must be translated as pluperfects also, * and 
whosoever had not ae 9 the beast. . . . . neither had received his mark,” &c. ; 
whereas the “ living” and “ reigning,” standing as the statement does by itself, asan 
independent affirmation regarding the party or parties described by the three preced- 
ing verbs, is essentially aoristic. 

We are aware,too, that the received reading of verse 5, “ lived not again” (&sifnear), 
is most probably wrong, and that the reading is now generally admitted to be simply 
‘lived (Ryeas.) But as the received reading crept in doubtless as a glossarial ex- 

lanation of the sense, this is so far an evidence of what it was understood to convey 
y those who thus wrote and read the text. 
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and the “resurrection ” of the patriarchs in our Lord’s rea- 
soning with the Sadducees (Luke xx.), or the bodily resurrec- 
tion, which, for our part, we think it plain that the language 
of this symbolical vision expresses. If so, what follows? 
Clearly this, that this vision is not meant to set forth the mere 
general truth, that Christianity, in the midst of persecution 
even unto death, will be found to be a living and triumphant 
thing,—will keep its ground as a vital force in the souls of 
men, will carry all before it, and reign gloriously. Mr Wal- 
degrave’s view is a modification of this, which, we confess, we 
do not quite understand. We had intended to give it, in 
justice to the author, in his own words; but from its length 
we have been obliged to omit it after being partly in type. 

So far as it is identical with Wordsworth’s ancient one, it is 
liable to all the objections which apply to it, and it is farther 
open to some of its own. The author modestly acknowledges 
his inability to clear away the difficulties that envelop this 
prophecy, and protests against the non-literality of the first 
resurrection being invalidated by any difficulty which we have 
in settling its precise symbolical sense. There is reason in this 
protestation. We may be able, respecting the darkest pas- 
sage in all the Bible, to decide, on incontrovertible grounds, that 
one or more interpretations put upon it are false, while yet we 
await further light regarding the positive mind of the Spirit 
in that passage. So here, we may be able to prove that Mr 
Waldegrave’s idea of the millennial scene is untenable, both 
structurally and historically; and certain other ideas which, 
in our opinion, come much nearer to the structural conditions 
of the passage, and are capable of easy historical verification, 
may nevertheless involve some difficulties. But it will not 
follow from such admissions that the only alternative is a lite- 
ral first resurrection of the whole Church of Christ a thousand 
years before the general resurrection,—an interpretation in- 
volved in at least as many structural and textual difficulties as 
the figurative interpretation, and, in addition, to difficulties 
from all the most explicit testimonies of Scripture elsewhere, 
in our judgment, absolutely overwhelming. 

The eighth and last lecture is entitled, “ The True Burden 
of Old Testament Prophecy.” The substance of this lecture 
may be thus briefly given. Scripture, in the exposition of 
the prophetic writings, does not sanction a rule of unbend- 
ing literalism in matters of detail, Such a rule is both inca 
able of universal application, and involves its adherents in 
multiplied and hopeless perplexities. But the main strength 
of the premillennial cause lies in the law of a modified literal- 
ism, applicable only to the more prominent features of sacred 
prophecy. Even when so qualified, however, it is not rigidly 
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followed out in Scripture, either in Old Testament prophecy or 
in the New Testament applications of it. Witness the use of 
‘the terms, “ Israel,” “ Zion,” “ Jerusalem,” and the like, by 
Isaiah and Hosea, and in the New Testament. ‘ Meanwhile 
let us pause for a moment to observe, that the case could 
scarcely be otherwise than as I have supposed it to be, if figure 
was to be employed at all in foretelling the Christian dispensa- 
tion,—a state of things differing in so many essential points 
from the economy then existing.”—(P. 424.) But further, 
Israel after the flesh is not the exclusive nor even the main 
subject of Old Testament prophecy, but that Israel which was 
“not of the circumcision only, but who also walked in the 
steps of that faith of their father Abraham, which he had yet 
being circumcised ;” theirspiritual enlargement under Messiah; 
the establishment thus of a new dispensation—a new kingdom, 
a new world, in which the richest spiritual blessings and high 
temporal prosperity shall be realised, but all under one dispen- 
sation of Gospel grace, to give place to no other. And as is 
the subject-matter, so is the tone of Old Testament prophecy, 
which represents the Church of God upon earth as even in its 
brightest condition, more or less chequered to the last. 

Such is this volume of Bampton Lectures. The beautiful 
Christian spirit which breathes in every page of the work is a 
great recommendation of it. The firm grasp which the author 
takes both of the leading truths of the Bible and of its general 
method, gives clearness and force to his treatment of the com- 
plicated subject which he handles, and his acquaintance with 
every aspect which the controversy has assumed gives one all 
the more confidence in following. him through the successive 
steps of his argumentation. That as a whole, and under most 
of the heads, we think it conclusive, our readers will already 
have seen. On one head alone can we not go along with him; 
negatively even there we agree with him, though in his posi- 
tive exposition he has failed to convince us. One delights to 
think that in the ministry of the Church of England there are 
men of such a spirit in the highest walks of life, and that it has 
liberty to breathe within the precincts of St Mary’s, Oxford, 
in the Bampton Lectures; where may the truth as it is in 
Jesus, pure alike from Tractarian ritualism and rationalistie 
subtleties—vital yet manly, reverential yet free—ever reign ! 
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Inquiry into the Christian Law as to the Relationships which bar 
Marriage. By Wittam Linpsay, D.D., Professor of Sacred 
Languages and Biblical Criticism to the United Presbyterian Church. 
1855, 12mo, pp. 230. Glasgow : Ogle. 


THE party who are seeking a change in the marriage law of this country 
have too much interest in maintaining their point, in spite of defeat 
both in the argument and in the vote. Many of them, in fact, cannot 
afford to give in, having formed the very relationship whose scriptural 
and moral character is the matter in debate. And. as the pecuniary 
means of keeping up the agitation are possessed in abundance and em- 
ployed without scruple, we must either yield up what we hold to be 
vital to the moral and social well-being of the country, or keep constant 
watch over the tactics of those agitators, and be at some pains and cost 
to keep the public informed as to the nature of the connection which is 
sought to be legalised. 

he little work before us is admirably fitted for this purpose. It is 
not encumbered with learned discussions and historical details, which, 
however proper for those who wish to investigate the subject in all its 
bearings, are unsuited to the mass of general readers. Its plan is simple 
and natural, carrying the reader easily along ; and while the criticism 
is clear and convincing, the general principles which it lays down and 
enforces are sound, comprehensive, and for society most wholesome, 
The work in its present shape is cheap enough for those who take any 
interest in the question and desire information upon it,—the ¢ 
thorough discussion of the subject to be had. But there are thousands 
whom it is of the utmost importance to leaven with right views, but 
who would never pay even a couple of shillings for the very best trea- 
tise on the question. For such of these as might be tempted, at a 
trifle, to possess themselves of an able argument in favour of the S ne 
sent law, we should like to see an edition of it in the pamphlet form 
and at the lowest cost, purged of a few redundancies; and in this form 
it should be sent gratuitously to all members of Patliament, and to as 
many others, throughout England especially, as are likely to be o 
upon by the advocates of change. To do this would of course involve 
a little expense. But those ae value the present law must submit to 
some sacrifices to counteract the efforts which are incessantly and not 
unsuccessfully made on the other side. If the work as it stands should 
be thought scarcely short enough for a pamphlet, of the size of type 
which is desirable, it might be somewhat abridged in certain chapters; 
and even in a still briefer form it might be issued, by leaving out every 
thing but the bare positions laid down, and the arguments adduced in 
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support of them. In this last form, naked though it might appear, we 
are confident it would tell upon every reader, so clear is the reasonin 
-and so naturally do the steps of the argument succeed each other. The 
following extracts, which we would willingly, had our limits allowed, 
‘have extended to a much ‘greater length, will justify the very high 
opinion we have expressed of Dr Lindsay’s work :— 


I. Moral responsibility not diminished by the loss of moral sensibility. 


“When it is objected to the idea that guilt could attach to the Canaanites, 
from doing the things which Moses enumerates, that they did not know these 
things were wrong, this objection does not strike our argement, but it runs 
directly in the teeth of the Jewish legislator. It is Moses who says God ab- 
horred the Canaanites for the things mentioned. It is a favourite maxim 
with many, that only those things which heathen nations actually do dis- 
cover by the light of their own reason are obligatory upon them; and ac- 
cordingly some writers assume the moral code of the ancient Romans as the 
standard of the law of nature. Nothing, say they, is wrong by that law, un- 
less the ancient R cond dit. But this is a very transparent fallacy. 
It proceeds upon the false assumption, that man is now in his normal state, 
that his moral and spiritual powers have all requisite perspicacity. No be- 
liever in revelation can deceive himself with such an idea. What the ancient 
Romans found out may be a good test of what the light of nature can effect 
in man’s fallen state; but it is not the measure of man’s responsibility, and it 
is not the measure of what natural reason could do, if dissociated from a 
depraved heart. On the contrary, man’s ignorance of God and of his duty 
is his leading fault. What says Paul? ‘The world by wisdom knew not 
God. Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the 
glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things. Wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness.’ Did their uncleanness cease to be a sin, 
because they lost all moral feeling of its turpitude? Neither, then, were the 
Canaanites blameless, because they had hardly any perception of the evil of 
what they did. Their fault was, that they had corrupted their moral sensi- 
bilities, and plunged into an abyss of ignorance. But again I say, this is a 
question as between Moses and the Canaanites. Settle it as you please. 
The only point which concerns our argument is the fact that Moses declares- 
the things which he condemns in Lev. xviii. to have been accounted by God 
as abominations when done by the Canaanites. These prohibitions, there- 
fore, were not peculiarities of the Jewish code; they belong to that moral 
law which extends its claim over all mankind.” 





Tl. Pretended disregard of the female sex in the prohibited degrees of 
the Mosaic code. 


“The conclusion, then, we think, stands impregnable, that the prohibitions 
embodied in Leviticus xviii. must be viewed as including not merely those 
cases which are specifically described, but others also, where the relationship 
is exactly the same. Deny this, and you are under the necessity of admit- 
ting some of the most shocking marriages which it is possible to imagine. It 
has been argued against the extension of the Mosaic prohibitions to any cases 
but those specified, that the omissions which strike us as anomalous are to 
be accounted for on the ground of the different positions occupied by the 
two sexes in ancient times. ‘Things were permitted to the one which were 
not permitted to the other; and, in short, throughout the marriage law of 
Moses, the feelings of the male sex only were cousulted, and not those of the 
female at all. Now, even supposing that this theory fully accounted for all 
the omissions observable in Leviticus, which it by no means does, we should 
still be warranted to conclude, that under the new dispensation, where male 
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and female are all one in Christ, the distinction in favour of the stronger sex 
had ceased, and that consequently any cases, omitted on account of ancient 
disregard of female feeling, ought now to be supplied, in conformity with the 
more equal and elevated spirit of the gospel. It could hardly be maintained 
that a marriage law was right in our day, which professed to be grounded 
upon a disregard of female feeling. But this theory does not even meet the 
exigencies of the case, as it is exhibited in the code of the Jewish legislator. 
‘Will any man maintain that, while a son was forbidden by Moses to marry 
his mother, a daughter was left at liberty, on account of the difference of sex, 
to be married to her father? But unless it wasso, the theory is not worth a 
straw. If it was so, then certainly the theory is a sound one; but let those 
who employ it in defence of marriage with a wife’s sister have the candour 
to acknowledge that it equally sanctions marriage between a father and his 
own daughter. On the other hand, if father and daughter were not allowed, 
any more than mother and son, to be united in marriage, then it is undeni- 
able that there were cases omitted from the Mosaic eode which were as 
really contemplated by that law as others that are expressly described, and 
of course the proposed explanation of omissions falls to the ground. 

“ But there is another consideration equally fatal to the theory under re- 
view. The omitted cases, supposed to be left out on the ground of disregard 
of female feeling, are not always similarly related to the different sexes, and 
this single circumstance overturns the whole hypothesis. Marriage between 
a mother and ason is expressly forbidden, but nothing is said about a father 
and a daughter. With regard, however, to the grandparents and the grand- 
children, whilst there is also one of the two possible combinations left out, it 
is not the corresponding one but the reverse. The grandfather and the 
granddaughter are expressly forbidden to intermarry, but not a word is 
uttered against the union of the grandmether and the grandson. Now, why 
should mother and son in the one case, and grandfather and granddaughter 
in the other, be the parties that are specified, whilst it is father and daughter 
that are omitted in the former case, and grandmother and grandson that are 
omitted in the latter? If any greater consideration be shown for either sex 
in the one section of the law, the very same preference is manifested for the 
other sex in the other. The only escape out of this labyrinth of perplexity 
and confusion is the adoption of the principle, that a prohibition with regard 
to one relationship must be held as applying to another when it is exactly 
the same in point of nearness. Admit this principle, and it is at once per- 
ceived to be a matter of indifference which of two similar cases be expressly 
specified, for the settlement of either determines the other. But deny this 
principle, and then it is impossible to explain why, in the case of parents and 
children, mother and son should be mentioned, and father and daughter 
omitted; whilst in the case of grandparents and grandchildren, the position 
of the cases is just reversed, grandfather and granddaughter being laid under 
restriction, but grandmother and grandson left te do as they please.” 


III. Conclusion. 


“In short, I am persuaded that our forefathers have correctly ascertained 
and defined the boundaries between what is scripturally lawful and unlawful 
in this matter; and no words could more briefly and pointedly, yet quite 
fully and sufficiently, state the truth than those employed in the standards 
of our church: ‘ The man may not marry any of his wife’s kindred nearer 
in blood than he may of his own, nor the woman of her husband’s kindred 
nearer in blood than of her own.’—(Confession of Faith, sec. xxiv. 4.) This is the 
law of all the Presbyterian churches in Scotland. It is also the law of Scot- 
land itself. The same, too, is the principle of the law of England. And it isa 
principle clear, explicit, and well-defined. It is precise and self-consistent, 
and all the parts of it hang together. It is level to the capacities of all man- 
kind, which a law of marriage above all others ought to be, as affecting the 
dearest interests of all, whether high or low, rich or poor, learned or un- 
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learned. Before this principle is broken up, let us see what other is to be 
put in its room. As yet nothing that can be called a principle has even 
been proposed. What principle has been proposed? I am aware of nothing 
in the shape of a principle, but the idea that affinity should be conceived as 


expiring with the death of the individual out of whose marriage it has sprung. ~ 


But it hardly needs to be mentioned that this idea pours contempt upon the 
plainest declarations of Scripture, as exhibited in Leviticus, and also in 1 
Corinthians; and even were it adopted, it would carry us an immense deal 
farther than any person has yet proposed we should go. It is a vain dream 
to imagine that the principle of the existing law can be broken in upon to 
the extent of removing only a single case from under its operation. This is 
a logical impossibility. Change the law in regard to marriage with a wife’s 
sister, and other changes must be made either at the same time or shortly 
afterwards, because the arguments adduced in defence of this connection are 
equally powerful in regard to others, which no person as yet has ventured to 
propose. It is not a casual circumstance that the continental states, whose 
permission of marriage with a wife’s sister is so incessantly exhibited to our 
view, conjoin with that permission other licenses from which we as yet shrink 
back. They are but following out principles to their legitimate conse- 
quences, and if we abandon the consistent and well-defined principles of our 
own law, we shall be compelled to pursue the same course. If the long lists 
of foreign countries, which are so profusely advertised as favourable to mar- 
riage with a wife’s sister, were always accompanied with a statement of the 
fact that these countries do not, with the exception of Prussia and one or 
two more, actually legalise that marriage, but only permit it by dispensation, 
as a thing not altogether right in itself—and if there were also a statement 
always made, as honesty requires there should be, of the other marriages 
which they equally permit in the same manner—lI feel persuaded that the 
people of this country would take the alarm, and would at once crush the 
efforts which are made to infringe upon the well-defined and clear principle 
of our own law.” . 


These are not selected as the best specimens of the book, in point 
either of reasoning or effective statement, but merely as the most e#- 
tractible passages which we happened to light on. Some whole chap- 
ters, from which we have quoted nothing, carry the candid mind irre- 


sistibly along with them and are admirably put. Such are Chap. VIIL.,. 


“ The textual rendering of Lev. xviii. 18 shown to be preferable to the 
marginal one ;” and the following one,— Consideration of the infer- 
ence drawn from Lev. xviii. 18 in favour of marriage with a wife's 
sister.” Such is Chap. XII., “ The extent to which Christians are 
bound to obey the law of the land in reference to marriage ;” and Chap. 
XV., “ What method should be followed in describing what is incestuous, 
on the assumption that Scripture embodies no law on the subject ?” 

Should the treatise be reprinted, either entire or in a somewhat 
abridged form—the former we should prefer—a few redundancies, as 
already noticed, might be removed with advantage, and the rather fre- 

uent repetition of such colloquialisms as “not worth a straw,” with 

e speculation at top of p. 54. But these are trifles. 

We have only to add, that if any thing could enhance our satisfac- 
tion with this treatise, of whose intrinsic merits we have spoken so 
highly, it is its proceeding from the =. body which has alone, of 
all Scottish denominations, been troubled with the question, and in 
which there has appeared, on the part of some of its ministers, an un- 
pleasant inclination to the opposite side of it ; and it is none of the least 
recommendations of the work, that it is from the pen of one whose solid 
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attainments as a scholar and theologian are adorned by true Christian 
modesty. 


Final Discourses at Argyle Chapel, Bath. By the late Rev. Wmiu1AM 
Jay. 8vo, pp. 460. London: Hall, Virtue, & Co. 


A PECULIAR interest surrounds these discourses. Delivered in the last 
year of Mr Jay's ministry, when the venerable preacher, who had begun 
to preach when he was sixteen, had exceeded fourscore years, they are 
remarkable as illustrations of the length of time through which some 
men may live without any marked diminution of their intellectual 
vigour. For we cannot say that there is any evidence in these “final 
discourses” that Mr Jay’s mental eye had become dim or his natural 
force abated. We may indeed discover the occasional recurrence of 
thoughts and illustrations that have appeared in his earlier writings ; 
but this may arise as much from hie tepeeail treatment of con nee 
themes in his voluminous publications, and from the distinctness with 
which many of his images picture themselves in the memory, as from 
any causes that indicate mental decay. We can trace the same felicity 
of arrangement,—the same vivacity of illustration,—the'same fertility 
and freshness of imagery,—the same command of Scripture,—the 
same rich variety of evangelical sentiment,—the same geniality of 
spirit,—the same quiet play of sanctified humour, which, throughout 
a ministry longer than the common measure of human life, made Mr 
Jay so popular both as a preacher and as an author. 

Indeed, we incline to think that to those who have only known him 
through his writings, this volume will convey a more correct and vivid 
idea of him as a preacher than those earlier published discourses 
which were pruned and toned down by the rigorous supervision of the 
author. At all events, while recognising in these last words all the 
characteristics of Mr Jay's earlier works, we have been struck with the 

eater freedom and fulness of anecdotical illustration, and by the 
aren profusion of odd sayings, which must at times have put the 


vity of his hearers to the proof, by which this volume is marked. 

hus we can imagine an audience to have been somewhat tickled by 

the concluding part of the following very useful and suggestive anec- 
dote :— 


“God gives testimony only to the word of his grace, We may l 

our opponents to produce a real change in the character and nature, what 
the apostle calls ‘a new creature,’ where these doctrines are either denied 
or concealed. I knew Dr Priestley’s brother. He was a man of sound reli- 
gious principles. He one day said to his brother, ‘You know I have not 
your learning, or your talents, or your fame. I am a plain preacher of Jesus 
Christ and him crucified, and for years I have endeavoured to know nothing 
else. Yet by my plain endeavours God has been pleased to produce a num- 
ber of conversions to himself. And what conversions, my brother, can you 
boast of?’ ‘ Oh, said he, ‘I think I was the means of the conversion of one 
when I was at Leeds.’ ‘ And did the fruit remain?’ said he. ‘No,’ he re- 
plied; ‘I am sorry to say that after a while he fell back into his habits of 
intemperance.’ ‘So, brother,’ said he, for he was aman of humour, ‘ you see 
you are @ hen with only one chick, and that’s dead?” 


The following brief and biting story occurs in another sermon :— — 
“I one day heard of a young sprig of divinity who said he would preach 
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so that no party should be offended, and would so express himself that his 
real sentiments should not be known. I said, ‘ This young divine was almost 
fit for a German college or pulpit.’ ” 


In another discourse, when speaking of afflictions, he thus disposes 
of one of those practical Antinomian fallacies whieh have their root 
more in the heart than in the head:— 

“ Never imagine that God is dealing with you sovereignly in these cases 
as some represent. God is a sovereign; but God’s sovereignty always re- 

ards good and never regards evil. He does indeed bless sovereignly, but 
Se never punishes sovereignly, but only according to man’s desert. If God 
as a Father chastises a child for his faults, we should commend him, and 
should commend him, even if he would not ‘spare for his crying” But the 
man who corrects his child simply to put him to pain, or to show his hate, 


and says he has a sovereign right to do what he will with his own, must be a 
sovereign scoundrel.” 


It would be a great mistake to conclude from these examples that 
Mr Jay gave any countenance to that pitiful anecdotical mode of 
preaching in which the story, not always very much to the point, 
monopolises the place of solid evangelical statement, and an audience 
of full-grown men and women is treated after the manner of an infant- 
school. And the impression would be equally unfounded that the 
venerable preacher of Bath ever allowed himself to sink to the base 
position of a pulpit-joker. There was method in all those racy anec- 
dotes and sudden strokes and sallies, and the next moment after, he 
would by some startling appeal, or touch of pathos, have his audience 
melted into tears. 

Among those secondary influences which helped to form the cha- 
racter of Mr Jay asa preacher, we must ascribe not a little to a bodily 
constitution naturally healthy and buoyant. For while it is true that 
religion modifies and regulates constitutional tendencies, it is also true 
that our natural constitution gives its own tinge to our religious emo- 
tions. Mr Jay was troubled with no dyspeptic humours, or clouds 


upon the brain. He believed that there was much true happiness in _ 


the world already, and was confident that its Saturday evening was 
almost past, and its Sabbath near at hand. The sunshine that radiated 
from his genial temperament mingled with that which came from a 
higher source, and made those who listened to his preaching feel that 
Christianity was a religion of joy. In this respect how greatly did he 
differ from one who lived and meditated the while at no great distance, 
the profound thinker, John Foster, who turned with his moody medi- 
tativeness to dark problems, and, with a faith in substance identical 
with that of Jay, so often sought to hang the world in sackcloth! An 
influence all on the side of good must be ascribed to John Newton, 
whose sagacious and kindly counsels, mingled with well-timed en- 
couragements, saved the “ boy-preacher” the need of those teachings 
of experience of which Foster speaks, “ with her grim lessons in black 
print.” But no influence is so distinctly traceable upon Mr Jay’s 
preaching, whether we look at the structure or at the style of his ser- 
mons, as that of the life-long study of Matthew Henry’s inimitable 
commentary. If any one will take the trouble to compare the notes of 
Mr Henry on a particular passage of Scripture with a sermon of Mr 
Jay’s on the same passage, he will be struck with the frequency with 
which the great preacher of Bath received his first hint from the old 
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Presbyterian preacher of Chester, though no mind but one of Mr Jay’s 
fertility and originality could have turned the hints of the commentator 
to such noble account, or from Henry's star-dust have formed those 
beautifully luminous orbs. 

We have sometimes heard the complaint that we seldom meet in Mr 
Jay’s sermons with a very systematic statement or elaborate defence 
and illustration of any great fundamental doctrine of Christianity. 
The doctrines are usually rather assumed, and immediately applied to 
practice. The remark, if not duly qualified, is apt to do the great 

reacher some injustice. All the selections from his discourses that 
ae been given to the world are only after all but a small sample of 
a ministry of more than sixty years, and probably in his regular 
ministrations such more systematic courses were occasionally inter- 
spersed, And, perhaps, in reference to the more distinctively Cal- 
vinistic doctrines, he acted on the principle which Mr Newton once 
impressed on him in homely conversation, when, dropping a lump of 
sugar into his tea, he remarked, “I do with my Calvinism, sir, as I 
do with this lump of sugar, I do not eat it by itself, but allow it to 
diffuse itself, like the sugar in the tea, through my whole teaching.” 


A New Solution of the Contemporaneous Symbols of the Revelation of 
St John: showing that the First Series describes the Apostasy; the 
Second, the True Church, and that the Constantinian Church of the 
Fourth Century was the former; the Rupture of the Seals, its 
Development under the Man of Sin, or Antichrist ; and the Blast of 
the Seventh Trumpet, or the Discharge of the Vials, its Destruc- 
tion. By Rev. R. Gascoynz, M.A., Michleton, Gloucestershire. 

, London, 1855. 

WE have transcribed at length the title-of Mr Gascoyne’s volume, 

because it supplies a pretty definite idea of his views regarding the 

Apocalypse. His aim is to prove that the Book of Revelation deline- 

ates the origin, progress, culmination, and destruction of the Romish 

apostasy. With much ingenuity, with deep Protestant convictions, and 
not a little vigour both of thought and language, Mr Gascoyne pursues 
his object and endeavours to establish his views. We are scarcely 
prepared to predict what the result of these labours will be, for when 
we remark that this is a second edition, and that the author himself 
has “seen reason to modify very considerably the conclusions to which 
he had arrived,” even since publishing his first edition a few years ago, 
it seems not improbable that others may be disposed to modify them 
yet further. But it is thus that we are at last to obtain a definitive 
solution of the Apocalypse. From the low and meagre views of Moses 

Stuart regarding that portion of the canon, up to the elaborate volumes 

of Elliott and the views which he supports with such a profusion of 

learning or circumstantial detail, how wide the difference, how utterl 
antagonistic or conflicting the theories of interpretation! yet out of cai 
conflicts truth will be evolved. With Elliott, upon some vital points, 

Mr Gascoyne is at utter variance. He has published a letter to that 

commentator to show that his exposition of the Seven Seals ig 

‘ without any solid foundation ;” and our author's views on other points 

lead him to the conclusion, in which we acquiesce, “that the present 
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kingdoms of Europe will destroy the Papacy before the coming of the 
Son of man, or the millennium.” But amid the labyrinths of interpre- 
tation which thus prevail, who shall decide? When, in the course of 
a few years, a judicious inquirer is compelled by further study and 
more mature consideration to modify his views of this many-sided 
portion of Scripture, who shall determine between the conflicting 
claims of a hundred different interpreters? From this point of view 
we apprehend that the time has not yet come for a final commentary 
on the Apocalypse. No one has actually found the master-key, and 
though there is much that is highly plausible in Mr Gascoyne’s views, 
we must confess that he does not carry our-full conviction along with 
him. He supplies a contribution, not a final settlement. 

We cannot enter into an elaborate or detailed examination of his 
views, and must leave that to some of the professed students of pro- 
phecy,—to some of those who think they can point out, through means 
of the Apocalypse, the great landmarks of the future, and in the blended 
light of revelation and the past interpret the coming. Meanwhile, we 
need only say, that the man who shall give us the true explanation of 
the Apocalypse and its marvels will be an eclectic, not an independent 
theorist,—that is, he will neither excogitate a scheme for himself, nor 
dazzle us by any new interpretation. He will rather combine the good 
and the true that is found in many of the schemes of interpretation 
already submitted to the churches. Though not prepared to advocate 
any special theory regarding the Apocalypse, we do not doubt that the 
meaning of many of its different parts has been decyphered ; one por- 
tion by one school of interpreters, and another by another, as far as the 
portions which relate to the future can yet be known at all. Now, our 
eclectic interpreter must be gifted with tact and sagacity, and a pro- 
found knowledge of the Word, to enable him to select and combine 
what is true and scriptural in these interpretations, and to reject what 
is visionary or baseless. Such a man, no doubt, will be one of ten 
thousand. What Newton was to astronomy, what Lavoisier was to 
chemistry, what Calvin was to theology as a science, or Cuvier to 
natural history, must that man be to the interpretations of the Apo- 
calypse. 

But while we cannot accept of Mr Gascoyne’s views as definitive, 
we agree in no small measure with some of the results at which he has 
arrived. He tells us, in language which sometimes rises into eloquence, 
of the downfall of the great apostasy ; and, no doubt, that event is 
plainly proclaimed in the Book of Revelation. We do not say that 
that is its main burden, but that it enters largely into this portion of 
inspired truth ; and while we thus dissent from our author’s views, we 
conclude with the following extract, in which he announces them better 
than we have been able, in our brief space, to do :—‘ Such,” Mr Gas- 
coyne says, “ is the theme of the Apocalypse,—namely, Christ’s advent 
for the punishment of the visible church in consequence of its apostasy. 
And this is only what might have been expected. A review of the 
history of the popedom will almost justify the assurance, that the 
Apocalypse will describe its rise, development, and full expansion, no 
less than its decline, wasting away, and fearful end. It has practised 
wickedness which the human mind could hardly have imagined, and 
in comparison of which the darkest colouring of heathenism is com- 


paratively light.” 
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As we study the volume, various topics solicit attention, Had 
permitted, the author's views of the famous period of 1260 years, of 
the rise of various papal dogmas, and other topics, solicit our study; 
but we must abruptly close. 





The Method of the Divine Government, Physical and Moral. By 
James M‘Cosn, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the 
Queen’s University for Ireland. Fourth Edition. 


Ir may be regarded as a hopeful symptom of the age that such a work 
as that of Dr M‘Cosh should be already in its fourth edition, That a 
large and truly valuable Treatise on the Method of the Divine Govern- 
ment should have so speedily obtained such a measure of public appro- 
bation, proves that able men need not hesitate to devote their time and 
talents to the production of elaborate works, provided only that their 
abilities are adequate to the task. If the book be truly good, it will be 
duly appreciated, even in this age of light and cheap literature,—as is 
proved by the success of Dr M‘Cosh’s work. 

We need not now attempt any thing like a general analysis of a work 
so well known ; but there are some points connected with this new 
edition to which we wish to direct attention. In the preface to this 
edition the author says, “ In the third book, in consequence of having 
obtained, by further reflection, clearer views of some ethical points, he 
has modified some of the statements of former editions.” This intima- 
tion induced us to turn to the third book, and to compare it with the 
corresponding part of a former edition in our possession. That com- 
parison has given us very considerable, but not entire satisfaction. The 
modification of former statements are all for the better, as it appears to 
us, so far as they go; but yet we think they might have gone a good 
deal further, and been so much the more beneficial. The third book is 
that in which Dr M‘Cosh deals chiefly with ethical and metaphysical 
questions, its subject being a “ particular inquiry into the principles 
of the human mind, through which God governs mankind.” Such an 
inquiry rendered it necessary for the author to discuss some of the most 
difficult questions of ethical and metaphysical science. On these topics 
he had, in former editions, made certain statements, involving positions 
which might be regarded as at least doubtful, if not also erous, 
when carried to their necessary conclusions. These are iderably 
modified, but not wholly removed. Some of them, indeed, cannot be 
removed, because they belong to the essence of his theory of the human 
mind, in the particular view which his subject led him to take. In his 
psychological analysis he directs chief attention to what he calls the 
“‘ motive powers” of the mind, which, as he enumerates them, are the 
emotions, the will, and the conscience. To the will, or optative faculty, 
he assigns “ wish, desire, yolition,”—regards it as the faculty in which 
responsibility resides,—strongly maintains the doctrine of its self-de- 
termining power,—asserts its freedom, and holds that it is not further 
influenced by motives than that they present to it such incentives to 
action as may induce it to act according to its own inherent laws. To 
several of these points we should be disposed to demur, without further 
explanation to avoid the inferences which might be deduced from them. 
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But we state one inference which the Doctor himself deduces, and we 

do so in his own words: “ So far as the true is preferred to the false, 
' or the right to the wrong, or the pleasurable to the right, it is by the 
exercise, not of the reason, or the conscience, or the sensibility, but of the 
will.” This statement surely requires “ modification” still, and indicates 
the need of greater clearness on ethical points. To us it seems that this 
inference tends to denude the will of all regard to either reason or con- 
science, to render it purely arbitrary, and to deprive it of every moral 
characteristic, while yet the author seems to regard it as the seat of 
man’s moral responsibility. This seems to us both an erroneous infer- 
ence and a dangerous one, especially when taken in connection with 
Dr M‘Cosh’s theory of causation. It would not be very difficult to 
show, that by skilfully combining Dr M‘Cosh’s theories of the will and 
of causation, and by the use of some bold inferences, following his ex- 
ample, a plausible argument might be formed to show that human respon- 
sibility cannot exist,—a conclusion which he would disclaim,—nay, the 
very opposite of which he strongly holds. 

Nor do we regard his theory of conscience as at all satisfactory, as a 
few sentences from his work may enable us toshow. “ Every man is 
led by his conscience to see that he is under law. To man, as shut out 
from supernatural revelation, the law in his heart is the arbiter. It 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the written law could have 
efficacy without the law in the heart. For, how can we be made to 
know or feel that we are bound to obey the written law? Plainly, by 
the law in the heart, which says, this is right. Should it be said that 
we are bound to render obedience because it is the law of God, we 
admit that we are so; but at the sametime we put the question, How do 
we know that we are bound to obey the law of God ? and the reply must 
bring us to acknowledge-the mental faculty.” Here Dr M‘Cosh both 
asserts and argues that conscience is the arbiter of right and wrong ; and 
in another passage he terms it the “ ultimate arbiter.” Yet he admits 
that “ there may be positive error in judgments of conscience.” “ It has 
become deranged and bewildered,” and stands in need of a revealed law, 
** to guide it back to its right position.” True, we reply, but how then 
can it be an “ ultimate arbiter ?” especially if the will be, as he asserts, 
“the faculty in which responsibility resides.” Dr M‘Cosh evidently 
wishes to agree with Butler; but his anaylsis of the mind, erroneous 
as we venture to think, renders that impossible. The true relation of 
conscience to the human mind, as appears to us, is not to be the ultimate 
arbiter of right and wrong ; but to be a discerner of what is in itself 
and necessarily right or wrong. The true arbiter is the law of God, 
which is the character of God, revealed as law to his rational and re- 
sponsible creatures. To this conscience should ever look upreverentially, 
that it may learn the eternally right and good, and then proclaim what 
it has thus acquired. The deeply felt imperfections of its own know- 
ledge and power, may lead it to long for a revelation from God; and 
by that revelation it may then be guided, as by its own admitted ulti- 
mate and eternal arbiter. This, we believe, is what our author holds; 
but this he has not distinctly stated. 

Some rash or hasty statements still remain unmodified. For example, 
—‘‘A deed is good not because God wills it, but he wills it because it 
is good. We found virtue not on the simple will of God, but on his 
holy will.” This may be so understood as to convey no erroneous 
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meaning; but it is at least a harsh mode of expression, and very liable 
to be misunderstood, or so understood as to convey an erroneous im- 
pression, as if there could be in God simple will not holy. Lan- 
guage like this should surely be avoided, as much more likely to be 
misused than to impart any sound and valuable idea. 

To us it seems tolerably evident that Dr M‘Cosh is much better ac- 
quainted with physical and logical science than he is with ethical and 
metaphysical science. The first half of his book, consequently, in which 
he deals chiefly with topics of a physical nature, has always ap 
to us much more valuable than the second half, in which he has to deal 
with ethical and metaphysical questions. Further, it is evident that he 
wishes to rest his argument as much as possible on ground common to 
all men, so as to reach and convince the practical unbeliever in revela- 
tion by reasoning drawn from physical science and human nature itself, 
which, therefore, even such a man must admit. This is a most laud- 
able design, and has been on the whole admirably executed. The ten- 
dency of such an attempt, however, is to induce the man who makes it 
to bring forward the subjective, or human side of the argument, as if 
it formed the real basis, instead of the objective or divine side. It 
is to this tendency in the very plan and structure of such an argu- 
ment, that we ascribe much of what we deem erroneous or dan- 
gerous in Dr M‘Cosh’s work. He has occasionally made statements, 
and drawn inferences, involving conclusions, from which, when pressed 
to their extreme issues, he would recoil. In the preface he states 
that,—“ In the appendix he has reluctantly felt it to be his duty to 
venture a protest against certain principles set forth by the greatest 
metaphysicians of the age.” In that “ protest,” we could cordially con- 
cur with him, had it been simply a protest; but he has attempted, 
unfortunately as we think, to give also the substance of an answer or 
refutation. Now, it is not a short note in an appendix that can fur- 
nish answer or refutation to such metaphysicians as Cousin, Sir 
William Hamilton, and Professor Ferrier. The probability is, that 
each of these able authors would not only protest against his answers, 
but undertake to prove that Dr M‘Cosh has misunderstood their prin- 
ciples and arguments. The right protest against their principles should, 
we are disposed to think, be made to rest upon some such position as 
the following :—Every inquiry, whether physical, ethical, or meta- 
physical, may be carried forward till it comes to the relation subsisting 
between the Creator and the creation. When it has reached that limit it 
would necessarily pass into an inquiry regarding the essential being and 
character of the infinite and eternal God. But this is an inquiry which it 
is necessarily absurd to suppose that a creature, a finite being, can possi- 
bly conduct ; which, therefore, it is absolutely and utterly unphilosophi- 
cal to attempt. Let it be admitted willingly that philosophy can prove 
the necessary existence of the one infinite and eternal God, in whom 
resides the primary cause and conditions of all things, Himself uncaused 
and unconditioned. But the same philosophy, if it be sound, will also be 
modest and humble enough to admit, not only that it has there reached 
the utmost limits of its own created powers and possibilities, but that 
since all beyond belongs to the infinite and eternal, it would be the 
height of unphilosophical folly to attempt the solution of questions that 
relate te Divine Infinity. To a protest taken on this ground every 
true metaphysician must submit, as could be shown, did our space 
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permit us to illustrate the ~~ We merely state it, and leave it 
for the consideration of those who are engaged in such disquisitions. 
We conclude by saying that the present edition of Dr M‘Cosh’s 
work is very much improved, partly by certain alterations in arrange- 
ment, partly by omissions, and partly by additions. Several of these 
alterations and additions are decidedly valuable, both in themselves, 
and as showing the progressive touches given by an able and earnest 
author to his work, for the purpose of rendering it still more worthy of 
that public patronage which it has so deservedly obtained. Further 
reflection will, we have no doubt, give him still “ clearer views of some 
ethical points,” and metaphysical ones also; and the result will render 
his very important work still more important. Meanwhile we cordially 
welcome, and strongly recommend, this new and improved edition. 


Pilgrimage from the Alps to the Tiber; or, The Influence of Romanism 
on Trade, Justice, and Knowledge. By the Rev. J. A. Wyuiz, 
LL.D., Author of “The Papacy,” &c. &c. 1855. 


THERE is a clear distinction, indicated by Dr Wylie in the title-page, 
between this book and all other treatises on Rome and Romanism. 
Some of these treatises are classical, and tell us chiefly of those anti- 
quities which specially interest the scholar. Others are like guide-books, 
and give us all desirable information about places to be seen and routes 
to be chosen. And others relate almost exclusively to the Papal sys- 
tem, as seen in Italy. But the special object which Dr Wylie had in 
view, was to trace “ the influence of Romanism on trade, justice, and 
knowledge.” The steady prosecution of this object has given to this 
work that clear distinction to which we have referred, and constitutes 
at once its peculiar characteristic and its peculiar merit. 

The importance of such a view of the influence of Romanism will at 
once be seen, when we reflect on the difficulty of getting certain classes 
of people to direct their attention to the subject of Romanism at all. 
The mere commercial man will say, '“ What do I care what religious 
opinions the people of Italy entertain, so long as I can freely trade with 
them, and obtain the commodities which their country produces and we 
require?” But he may be made to care what religion they hold, if he be 
constrained by an acute and intelligent friend to perceive that their 
religion exercises a most pernicious influence on the energies of the 
people, and consequently on the interests of trade and commerce. The 
mere politician, or jurist and politician, may declare that he has to do 
with their laws alone, or with the principles of international law, and 
not with their creed. But he also may be constrained to admit that 
the entire region of justice,—of all laws, national and international,—is 
so vitiated by their religious creed, as to render it impossible to place any 

. confidence in any laws or treaties by which nations maintain friendly 
intercourse. The man of enlarged and inquiring mind may say, “ It 
is with the art, the science, and the literature of Italy, that I wish to 
become acquainted, that my own knowledge may be increased; but with 
its religious notions I have nothing to do.” Yet he too may be made to 
know that the influence of Romanism in Italy has almost entirely de- 
stroyed art, science, and literature in that once enlightened country, and 


reduced its inhabitants to a state of ignorant barbarism. 
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All this is done by Dr Wylie’s little work on Italy, in a manner so 
clear and convincing, that it amounts to demonstration ; and yet all 
this is accomplished without the use of harsh or vituperative lan zuage, 
such as might cause a fastidious reader to recoil from the perusal. Yet, 
the very calmness and fairness with which the author prosecutes his 
task, and the statements which truth constrains him to make, give often 
a very terrible emphasis to his clear and well-chosen words. For that 
very reason the work is impressively eloquent, and most so in its plainest 
passages, where the force of truth and reason compel assent. It were 
well if all our men of commerce, our politicians, and our literary men, 
would trace the solid and unanswerable arguments of facts, as placed 
before them in Dr Wylie’s Pilgrimage. 

The work has, besides, another merit, by which the general reader 
may be attracted. As a book of travels in Italy, it abounds with pas- 
sages of glowing description, with narratives of simple incidents feli- 
citously told, and with valuable information for those who may visit 
the same scenes. In all these respects it is full of interest to all par- 
ties ; and the least-informed reader will most fully appreciate its real 
value. To our own taste the descriptive passages are rather too nume- 
rous, and sometimes more elaborate than seemed n . This, 
however, is chiefly a matter of taste, and many will relish highly what 
some may think might have been omitted or abridged. We refrain 
from making any extracts, as our space forbids it ; but we very earnestly 
recommend the work to our readers, as one of decided originality in its 
plan, and great merit in its execution. 


Who is God in China, Skin or Shang-te? Remarks on the Etymology 
of =x and of QEOX, and on the rendering of those terms into 
Chinese. By the Rev. 8. C. Matan, M.A, Oxon, Vicar of Broad- 
windsor. London, 1855. 


WE have perused Mr Malan’s work with no common pleasure. It is 
highly creditable to his learning and logical ability, as well as his zeal 
for the truth. The question discussed by him, as more fully stated at 
page 52, is the -following ;—“ Is there or is there not in Chinese an 
appropriate term to render Elohim and Theos?”—an inquiry, the 
satisfactory elucidation of which involves several important considera- 
tions as to the just method of translating the Word of God into modern 
languages, and especially Chinese, which being in its genius and struc- 
ture so remote alike from the Indo-Germanic and Semitic forms of 
speech, must necessarily present peculiar difficulties to the most accom- 
plished translator. 

That Mr Malan will satisfy those who advocate “Shin” as the suit- 
able equivalent for “Elohim” and “Theos,” is, if we may venture to 
judge of their state of mind generally from the spirit of dogmatism 
displayed in the pamplet, “ Shin o. Shang-te,” far from probable. To 
us he appears to have successfully exhausted the controversy. 

Two strong points in his argument mainly come out in that part of 
his work, where, with the aid of quotations from classical Chinese, he 
tests the comparative values of the three terms “T’héen,” “Shin,” 
and “Shang-te,” which alone, of several words already invented as 
equivalents for ‘‘ God,” seem available for that purpose. 
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Having lucidly explained the etymon and various uses of the first of 
these words, “ T’héen,” the author satisfactorily argues for its rejection 
‘because of its inherent weakness and idolatrous associations, but 
mainly on the ground of such peculiar prepossessions existing in the 
authoritative mind of China—the Ioo, the Shamans, the Taouists—as 
render it altogether inadmissible as a substitute for “‘God.” Of “ Shin,” 
the next of these apparently available terms, Mr Malan then shows 
that by its notional vagueness and indefiniteness, and consequent 
liability to practical misapplication by the Chinese people, it is no more 
suitable as an equivalent to “ Elohim” and “Theos” than “ T’héen.” 
In summing up his argument at this point, p. 152, he says, “ We 
must, therefore, conclude, that the impression made by the term ‘ Shin’ 
upon the mind of an educated Chinese, who looks upon most of the 
above-quoted classics as inspired, must be, like the term itself, vague 
and indefinite. It is hardly one spirit out of ‘Kheang Shin, a host 
of other spirits his fellows,—an inferior deity of some sort or other,— 
but it may be the whole host itself, an aggregate of inferior deities,— 
apparently something, and, in fact, nothing.” 

In the author's view, accordingly, “Shang-te” is the only adequate 
equivalent to “Elohim” and “Theos.” Nor does he rest his conclu- 
sion on any merely negative basis, as though by the mere exclusion 
of the competing word “ Shin,” the adequacy of ““Shang-te” were made 
good. On the contrary, he argues its superior value, beneath the 
broad shade of an almost overwhelming host of Chinese authorities, 
entering at the same time into the discussion of several points, which, 
if viewed in their connection with the church’s responsibility as the de- 
pository of the sacred oracles, are of interest, deeper and wider far 
than any merely philological inquiry. 

The difficulty, we believe, of answering the question, What does a 
suitable translation of the Word of God into any language mean or 
imply? is, even at this hour, almost as great as is the practical effort of 
doing the work itself. For not to dwell on the peculiar tact—in no 
small measure an original gift—requisite to the faithful handling of 
words—the more than dead signs of thought—and through the prompt 
delicacy of which alone the characteristic life and flavour of a foreign 
language, even the most cognate to a mother tongue, can be truthfully 
apprehended, it is almost impossible to exaggerate the demands neces- 
sarily made on a translator's linguistic skill and penetration in transfus- 
ing the peculiar thought and spirit conveyed by the Hebrew and Greek 
words of the Bible into languages of the far east, —the antique, manifold 
speech of the Deccan, but above all the pre-eminently singular language 
of China. This Mr Malan deeply recognises, and has most ably ex- 
pounded, especially in the introduction to his book: “ Translation,” 
he remarks at p. 32, “ which is, generally speaking, the rendering of 
sometimes new ideas, expressed in a language unknown to a particular 
people, into the language, and through ideas, for the most part in familiar 
use, among that people. It is, in short, rendering one idiom into an- 
other, A good translation, therefore, is literal, that is idiomatical, not 
verbal. Hence, clearly, if we wish to impart to a people new ideas, 
we must do it through the medium of those they already have. We 
must, therefore, adopt a style both correct and familiar to them, and 
avoid as much as possible the use of words of rare occurrence in the 
language or altogether foreign to it.” 
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On one or two points, not affecting our clear sense of the validity of his 
conclusions, we in some degree differ from Mr Malan. And in briefly 
indicating these, we can assure him that we are not consciously in- 
fluenced by any idle spirit of censure. We do not know, for instance, 
in any words of Scripture, or natural deduction from them, any warrant 
for the following statement regarding pagan men, as such :—“ They 
are, therefore, heirs as well as we to God’s promises in Christ.”— 
(P. 13.) Are not things in themselves widely different confounded 
here? Do not God’s promises, as an inheritance, according to all 
accurate conceptions of the constitution of divine grace in the person 
of Christ, belong exclusively to those who, being in a preternatural 
union of law and life with the eternal Heir, the only-begotten Son, 
are heirs together with, but not apart from, and without him? 

In hazarding another expression of dissent applicable to the artistic 
complexion of this work, we are aware of touching on a question of 
mere taste, suggested, it may be, more by some slight peculiarity in our 
vision, than any discrepancy in the author's method of treatment, 
We have already hinted at his enormous array of quotations, especially 
from Chinese authors. Not that we can take exception to their num- 
ber, except as being, in our view, in slight violation of the rule of 
harmony. On the contrary, as morsels of ancient, and peculiarly se- 
cluded speech, especially as etymological data, the rich materials of 
thought equally exciting and fruitful, we regard them as more precious 
far than “ barbaric pearls and gold.” As citations, however, in aid of 
the author’s investigation, we have felt that by their number they in 
some measure interrupt the free course and obscure the power of his 


otherwise interesting and-memorable argument. 


The Glory of the Holy Ghost. By Perer Macuaren, Minister at 
Lossiemouth. Edinburgh : 1855. 12mo. Pp. 300. 


Tue object of this work is to bring out the whole teaching of the Sacred 
Scriptures in regard to the agency and function of the Holy Ghost as one 
of the persons of the Godhead. It naturally starts from a statement 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, and it consists chiefly of an exposition 
of those portions of Scripture which bear, or seem to bear, on the special 
functions of the Holy Spirit. The statement of the general doctrine 
of the ‘l'rinity is given with clearness and ability, though accompanied, 
perhaps, with a fuller notice than was called for of the scholastic specu- 
lations upon this subject. The investigation of the teaching of Seri 

ture is conducted in a very creditable and scholarlike way, and thoug 

perhaps, on one or two occasions, a text is made to tell rather more 
than can be proved to be contained in, or fairly deducible from it, yet 
the main conclusions, we have no doubt, are fully established by scrip- 
tural authority, The work is comprehensive in its plan, and the mate- 
rials are well arranged and digested. It is divided into six chapters, of 
which the first treats of “ The Trinity;” the second, of “The Holy 
Ghost ;” the third, of ‘“ The work of the Holy Ghost in the Creation and 
Government of the World ;” the fourth, of “ The Work of the Holy 
Ghost on the person of the Messiah ;” the fifth, of “ The Saving Work,” 
and the sixth, of “ The Ecclesiastical Work of the Holy Ghost.” On 
the discussion of all these topics, there is a considerable measure of 
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talent and learning brought to bear, and there is a larger amount of 
information deduced from Scripture concerning them than most readers 
are prepared to expect. As the production of a youthful pastor, who 
has here furnished satisfactory evidence that he has continued to pro- 
secute with success his theological studies, it is deserving of high appro- 
bation, and entitled to every encouragement. 





Memoir and Remains of the Rev. James Trench, late Superintendent of 
the City Mission. By Anprew Tuomson, D.D., Junior Minister 
of Broughton Place Church. Edinburgh: 1855. Pp, 252. 


Mr Trenca, the subject of this Memoir, and the author of the Re- 
mains appended to it, was a man who well deserved a memorial, though 
he did not occupy a position of very great prominence in the church. 
He was a probationer in the United Presbyterian’ Church. He had 
for some time the chief charge of the important and extensive terri- 
torial operations carried on by the congregation of Broughton Place 
Church, for the spiritual improvement of a destitute portion of the 
town, and at the time of his death he filled the office of Superintend- 
ent of the Edinburgh City Mission. In the discharge of the duties of 
these offices, he exhibited a rare combination of Christian graces and 
excellences, and a very unusual capacity for doing good in the highest 
of all senses. He secured in no ordinary degree the esteem and affec- 
tion of those with whom he came into contact, and he had vouchsafed 
to him a large measure of Christian usefulness. He had originally 
resolved to devote himself to the work of a missionary to the heathen, 
but his medical advisers refused to allow him to proceed to a foreign 
clime. Work was, in God’s providence, opened up for him at home, 
and though he died at the age of forty-six, his thorough devotedness, 
his admirable good sense, and the peculiar attractiveness of his charac- 
ter and deportment as a follower of Christ, were made the means of 
contributing largely to the advancement of his Master's cause. Such 
a man deserved to be known and remembered, and the Memoir before 
us is worthy of its subject, and worthy of its able and accomplished 
author. Dr Thomson has appropriately selected as the motto to his inte- 
resting and instructive Memoir of Mr Trench, the words, “ The disciple 
whom Jesus loved ;’ and we would have been well pleased if he had 
given us the sermon which he preached from these words on the occa~ 
ne of Mr Trench’s death, and which we listened to with great satis- 
tion. 


END OF VOL. IV. 
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